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FOREWORD 


By ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, Sm ROGER Keyes, Br., 
G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.3.0., D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 


HavInG spent four and a half years in command of 
the Submarine Service—the last six months after the 
outbreak of the Great War—I have an unbounded 
admiration for the splendid body of young officers and 
men who volunteered for service in submarines. I am 
glad, therefore, to have been asked to write a foreword 
to a book which tells such an inspiring and glorious tale 
of the achievements of our “ submariners ”’ in peace and 
war. 

When I took charge of the Submarine Service in 1910, 
the vessels, with the exception of D1, were small craft, 
only fit for local defence; they were, in fact, intended 
to act as mobile minefields—by those who initiated the 
Service—a substitute for defensive mining, which for a 
time was abandoned, until the limitations of these small 
craft were recognised. 

However, as Lieut.-Commander Kenneth Edwards has 
told us, the exploits of Dz in the Naval Manceuvres of 
1910 opened the eyes of the Admiralty to the immense 
possibilities of submarine warfare, and for the next four 
years all our efforts were devoted to the construction of 
vessels capable of operating far afield on the high seas, 
and training the personnel of ardent volunteers to fight 
them under war conditions. With the result that when 
war broke out, our submariners were ready for any 
service they might be called upon to carry out, and were 
accustomed to attack ships and squadrons proceeding at 
high speed and screened by destroyers. 

Thanks, however, to the pressure of the blockade 
exercised by the Grand Fleet, opportunities of attacking 
enemy vessels on the high seas were few and far between, 
and in search of targets, with contempt of death, our 
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submariners eagerly penetrated the Heligoland Bight, 
passing under the defensive minefields; they went into 
the Baltic, having to pass the enemy’s patrols in the 
dangerously shoal waters of the Sound, and diving under 
the minefields and crashing through the net defences of 
the Dardanelles, they entered the Marmara, where they 
played havoc with the enemy’s communications. 

As the war proceeded, there appeared to be no limit 
to the daring enterprise which our ‘“‘submariners”’ dis- 
played. 

Lieut.-Commander Edwards is to be congratulated on 
having extracted from official records a brave tale of 
valour, enterprise, endurance and professional skill, of 
which the Navy may well be proud; and which should 
appeal to all who have the call of the sea in their blood. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Tue publication of this book places me in something of 
a quandary. A great many naval officers have-given me 
invaluable assistance, both with the text and with the 
illustrations. Some of these are retired officers, but many 
are on the active list, and cannot therefore be publicly 
thanked by name. For this reason I can only express my 
gratitude in the most general terms. 

Apart from individual officers, I am most grateful to the 
staff of the Rear-Admiral Commanding Submarines and 
to the Admiralty. Without their goodwill and co-opera- 
tion this book would never have been written. 


KENNETH EDWARDS, 
Lt.-Commander. 
Chelsea, 
January 1939. 
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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 
‘“ TAKE HER DOWN”? 


A HALF-TIDE rock with two figures clinging to its top. 
But there are no half-tide rocks in the middle of the North 
Sea. It is really the conning-tower of a submarine, 
patrolling slowly on the surface, driven by one engine, 
while the other pumps the vital electricity into the great 
storage-batteries which account for almost one-fifth of 
the whole weight of the vessel. 

The long, low hull shows here and there at intervals as 
she rises to the sea, but most of the time it is under water. 
Only the conning-tower is really above the surface. One 
does not show more of oneself than is absolutely necessary 
when one’s life, and that of the whole crew, depends 
upon not being seen. Moreover, if one is spotted, the 
only security lies in the depths, and the less buoyancy 
when on the surface the quicker it is to get under water. 

‘* See, but don’t be seen,”’ is the motto of everyone who 
goes down under the sea. The margin of safety is always 
small. No wonder the two figures on the tiny bridge 
strain their eyes in an effort to pierce the last of the night. 
They stand back to back—the officer looking out ahead 
and the signalman looking out astern—and they do not 
even allow themselves the luxury of ducking when a 
wave slops against the grey steel at their feet and sends a 
sheet of icy spray over the bridge. 

In the east there is a slight lightening of the sky. To 
the ordinary mortal it would not be discernible. But 
hours of looking out at night and long practice give a 
sort of sixth sense. Sailors talk of ‘‘ smelling the dawn ”’. 

The dawn is slow in coming. The heavy cloud- 
blanket will shroud the light as long as possible. It is 
the hour when life is at its lowest ebb, when mortals 
whose time has come loose their grip and slip out of this 
world. Yet to the “‘ submariner ”’ it is the hour demand- 
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ing a greater alertness than any other of the twenty-four. 
Always the men in submarines must defeat Nature as 
well as the enemy. 

There is a sudden movement on the wind-swept, sea- 
swept bridge. The commanding officer has seen some- 
thing. What it is doesn’t matter. He doesn’t know 
himself. Time enough to investigate through the peri- 
scope later, as soon as it is light. The first thing is to get 
under-water out of sight. He hits the signalman on the 
shoulder. The signalman is an old hand at patrolling in 
enemy waters. He “jumps to it ’’—down the manhole 
hatch at his feet. He is hardly clear of the hatch before 
his commanding officer is on the vertical ladder leading 
down through the conning-tower. He bends and presses 
a button just inside the hatch. From below comes the 
blaring of klaxon alarm-hooters. The rush of air through 
the hatch to the intakes of the diesel engines stops. 
Alongside the conning-tower rises a fountain of spray 
and a roaring sound is heard. It is like a gigantic whale 
blowing. The air is rushing out of the ballast-tanks as 
they fill, destroying what buoyancy the boat had. 

The captain takes a last look at the shadow he saw, 
trying to identify it. Then he swings himself down the 
ladder and slams the hatch over his head just as the sea 
closes above it. 

As he reaches the brilliantly lit control-room below the 
conning-tower, the young first lieutenant watching the 
big faces of the depth-gauges clicks a stop-watch. 

‘* Forty seconds to thirty feet, sir.”’ 

The captain grunts non-committally. 

‘* Take her down, steady her at sixty feet.” 

' One cannot but marvel at these men who, in response 
to the alarm-hooters just before dawn, measure a “‘ crash 
dive”? against a stop-watch rather than against the 
danger which has sent them rushing down to ten fathoms 
below the surface. 
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** Carry on, Number One.” 

There is yet no object in going back to a inaiea at which 
the periscope can reach the surface, for there will not be 
enough light to see through the instrument. In the 
meantime there is the trim of the submarine to adjust. 
The first lieutenant “carries on”. Standing watching 
the two big depth-gauges, with their spirit-levels, and the 
** tell-tales ’? which show every movement of the horizontal 
diving rudders, he raps out an order to slow the speed of 
the great electric motors which are driving the submarine 
along. 

The hum from aft sinks to a lower pitch. As the boat 
loses way, the hydroplanes have less effect. ‘The practised 
eye of the first lieutenant quickly sees from the movement 
of the hydroplane “ tell-tales”’ that the submarine is 

‘rise helm” forward. This means that the 
boat is trimmed heavy forward, as every submarine should 
be when quick diving is a matter of life and death. 

“Pump on A.” 

The order is repeated, and in a fore compartment men 
open valves and stand by the starting-switches of the 
electric pump. When all is ready, the report goes down 
the voice-pipe to the control-room: “‘ Pump ready on A.” 

‘* Start the pump,” comes the order. 

In the control-room the first lieutenant hears the pump 
start and counts under his breath. He knows, from the 
effort of the hydroplanes in holding the bows up, how 
much water needs to be pumped out of “A” tank, and . 
he knows how many strokes of the pump are needed to 
force the water out of the tanks against the thirty pounds 
of sea-pressure outside the hull. 

‘** Stop the pump. Shut A.” The clatter of the pump 
stops, and in a moment the report comes through the 
voice-pipe: “‘ A shut.” 

The motors are slowed still more. Then one is stopped 
altogether, leaving one screw driving the submarine along 
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at a bare one and a half knots. The first lieutenant’s 
eyes are glued to the gauges. At that speed it is no good 
waiting until the submarine has started to rise or sink 
before correcting the trim. That way lies danger and, 
what is probably far more serious in the eyes of the first 
lieutenant, the shame of letting down his commanding 
officer and the whole crew. 

The submarine is now a little light aft. 

** Crack ‘ Y’ outboard vent.” 

It sounds damaging and drastic. But in response to the 
order a valve overhead in the motor-room near the stern 
is opened half a turn, a mere crack. Through it a little 
water—a very little—is allowed to trickle slowly into the 
tank under the motor room. 

** Shut ‘ Y’ outboard vent.” 

It only needed a gallon or two, and now the submarine 
is in perfect trim. Submerged, she displaces more than 
1000 tons of sea; yet a gallon or two of water more or less 
will upset her balance. Submarines are sensitive fish. 
A perfect trim means that the boat is absolutely balanced 
in the water, and it requires no mechanical effort to keep 
her level and at her depth. It is possible to trim a sub- 
marine so accurately and sensitively that by raising or 
lowering of a periscope a few inches—which will alter 
the total volume of the submarine by a cubic foot or two— 
the whole boat can be made to rise or sink bodily in the 
water; while the angle of the boat can be changed by 
moving a man a yard or so. 

This is not a matter of useless skill or personal pride. 
Rather is it a question of conserving the life-blood of the 
submarine. Once a submarine is under water she is 
totally enclosed. She only carries compressed air in 
order to blow water out of her ballast tanks when she 
wants to come to the surface. The diesel engines, which 
use air, cannot therefore be used when submerged, and 
the only power is electric. So far as the crew are con- 
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cerned, they have to breathe and breathe again the air 
which has been shut into the submarine on diving. 
Naturally the air gets foul, and it is not pleasant towards 
the end of a long dive, but it is not the atmosphere which 
determines the submerged endurance of a submarine, 
but the capacity of the electric storage-batteries. If a 
submarine goes full speed submerged, these will last only 
about two hours. Thus speed, and in fact everything 
which uses electric power, must be used as sparingly as 
possible. 

The first lieutenant is at last satisfied. He turns to 
the captain, who is poring over the chart. 

“In trim, sir. Slow one motor grouper down.” 

““Good. Keep her at that on this course. I'll have a 
look in about ten minutes.” 

At that moment a seaman—the officer’s cook as well as 
a hundred and one other things—appears. 

** There’s coffee ready, sir.” 

** Thanks.’”’? Only those who have spent weary and 
anxious hours before the dawn on a windy and spray- 
swept bridge can know the gratitude in that monosyllable. 

In the control-room three men, in blue trousers and 
sweaters which were white when they put them on before 
leaving harbour eight days ago, sit at. operating-wheels. 
One is the helmsman, a gyro compass repeater ticking in 
front of him. The other two are operating the hydro- 
planes, watching the big diving-gauges and levels and 
giving their wheels a turn every now and then, anticipat- 
ing, with long practice, any tendency of the boat to depart 
from the level or from her depth. Even when in perfect 
trim a submarine may suddenly begin to rise or sink as 
she passes into a patch of water of different density, or 
runs into a swirl of current or tidal stream. 

Both the periscopes are right down, their eye-pieces in 
the wells which run right down to the bottom of the vessel. 


Between them, “ strap-hanging”’ on the hoisting-wires 
B 
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of one of them, is the Third Officer, who is on watch. He 
is a sub-lieutenant of the Royal Naval Reserve, and his 
last watchkeeping experience was on the bridge of a 
proud liner. Behind him a whole side of the control- 
room is taken up by the main switchboard and fuze- 
panels, from above which juts out the chart-table. The 
forward bulkhead is taken up by a maze of pipes and 
valves, all polished and winking brazenly in the electric 
light. Wedged into the corner, in such a position that 
it seems that he must have been built into the submarine, 
stands the artificer in charge of the amazingly complicated- 
looking mass of pipes and valves. These are the 
hydraulically operated vent-valves at the tops of the main 
ballast-tanks. 

When ready for diving, as every submarine is when at 
sea in wartime or on manceuvres, the big valves at the 
bottoms of the main ballast-tanks are kept open. The 
boat is then said to be “ riding on the vents ’’, for the 
water is only prevented from filling the tanks by the air 
locked into them by the vents. Then, to dive, all that is 
needed is to open the vents. The locked-in air then rushes 
out, the sea fills the tanks, and all the buoyancy of the 
submarine is destroyed. 

To one side of the control-room is a tiny hutch packed 
with delicate instruments. It is lead-lined, and in it sits 
a man with head-phones clamped to his ears. On the 
surface he sends out and listens for wireless signals. Now 
his ear-phones are connected to the hydrophones—the 
sensitive ears of a submarine—and he is listening for the 
hum and throb of screws driving ships along the surface 
of the sea 60 feet above his head. 

Farther aft lies the engine-room. Here again men are 
stationed on valves connected with the diving efficiency 
of the boat. The long compartment is dimly lit by 
comparison with the control-room, and in the gloom a 
few stokers and artificers continue to fuss about the twelve- 
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cylinder diesel engines, one on each side of the narrow 
central gangway. The engines are still hot from their 
work, which was rudely interrupted by the diving alarm- 
hooters. Everywhere there is a smell of hot oil, and here 
and there a wisp of oil fume curls from a hot valve or 
joint. 

Beyond that again, where the cylindrical hull tapers 
and seems to shriek claustrophobia, is the motor-room. 
Here there is no room to stand erect. On each side are 
enormous copper switches and meters which show as 
many electrical units as you will find in a power-station 
feeding a good-sized town. In an emergency balls of 
incandescent copper fly off the big copper switches, and 
wicked blue-green electric flames leap and dance. 

From the control-room one can crawl forward through 
a water-tight doorway to another large compartment. 
The “ crew space” is its name, which glorifies its space 
and amenities. On the ship’s side and bulkheads are a 
few folding bunks. For the rest, a deal mess-table and 
backless seats which contain lockers. One speaks of 
table and seats, but at sea they, as well as the deck, serve 
more often as bunks. When diving, a minimum of men 
are kept at work—for a man working uses far more air 
than a man resting. The remainder of the crew settle 
down to sleep or read—anything from the most dis- 
reputable magazine to Wells’ Outline of History, and there 
are only bunks for about one man in four. 

Yet the submarine sailor is, as a rule, a far happier 
and more contented man than his contemporary in a 
large surface ship, in which the mess-decks are roomy 
and comfortable. That is because there is a peculiar 
pride among “ submariners” which amounts almost to 
snobbery. They know that they are picked men, and 
upon the efficiency of each one of them depends the lives 
of them all. Never has there been a more convincing 
proof of the way in which responsibility builds character. 
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Another water-tight door, and beyond it a brown 
curtain. Behind this is the ward-room—a courtesy title 
for a space bounded on one side by pipes and valves 
and on the other by a couple of bunks let into the ship’s 
side, with drawers beneath them. The lowest of these, 
pulled mght out, is reputed to be the bunk of the Third 
Officer. Actually, it is used for charts and so forth, for 
the officers work, like many of the crew, on the “ hot- 
bunk principle ”—which is a graphic phrase describing 
the submarine habit of rolling into the bunk just vacated 
by the man who has relieved you. 

The most important piece of furniture is a depth-gauge. 
It is the presence of that big round face opposite his bunk 
which gives the captain the only moments of peace and 
rest which he can have between leaving harbour and 
returning from patrol. Otherwise there is nothing but a 
folding table, two folding chairs and the steel safe con- 
taining the codes and other confidential books and secret 
documents. 

Another water-tight bulkhead, and beyond it the fore- 
end—a vaulted chamber with polished steel deck. In 
racks at the sides .are long, exquisitely stream-lined 
torpedoes. These are the spare torpedoes. There are 
four more lying in the tubes, the ends of which, sur- 
rounded by the complications of their firing mechanism, 
bound the forward end of the compartment. 

The whole of the inside of the submarine from stem to 
stern is a mass of pipes and valves, switches and electric 
leads. One marvels that anybody can understand the 
intricacies of the craft. Yet every man in the crew Is 
familiar with them and knows what to do and how to do 
it quickly and without fuss. Picked men—highly trained. 

Around the torpedo-tubes up in the bows the first 
lieutenant, accompanied by a petty officer and a seaman, 
is checking the adjustment of the torpedoes and the tubes 
for the hundredth time. The big “tin fish”? may be 
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wanted at any moment, and a faulty setting will mean a 
miss—the loss of nearly two thousand pounds worth of 
torpedo to no purpose other than to advertise their 
presence and bring a hornet’s nest about their ears. 

But he can find no fault. Stooping to avoid the sharp 
and hard projections against which a novice would crack 
his head a hundred times a day, he makes his way back 
to the tiny ward-room where the captain is just finishing 
his coffee. 

** All torpedoes ready, sir.” 

“Thanks, Number One.” The captain—a young 
lieutenant-commander—glances at his watch. ‘‘ We’ll go 
up and have a look round now. It ought to be just light 
enough to see.” 

** Anything on the hydrophones? ” Back in the control- 
room the captain has poked his head into the tiny wireless 
cabinet. 

The rating with the ear-phones shakes his head. 
‘* Thought I heard something just now, sir, but I can’t 
get it again.” 

*‘ Bring her slowly up to thirty feet.” 

The hydroplane operating motors whirr as the wheels 
are spun round. The bubbles in the levels creep forward 
a little, and the long black hands of the depth-gauges 
begin to go back. All are tense and alert on their jobs, 
but there is no betrayal of anxiety—merely the determina- 
tion to acquit themselves well and avoid that often deadly 
sin of a submarine, coming up too fast and breaking 
surface. 

The hydroplane motors whirr again and the boat levels 
off and stops climbing. 

‘* Thirty feet, sir.’’ 

‘* Up periscope.” 

The captain bends over the periscope well as the long 
brass tube comes up. The eye-piece is only level with 
his knees when he has seized the handles. With his eye 
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to the rubber eye-piece, he straightens up as it rises. In 
the eye-piece he can see the grey-green of the sea getting 
paler as the top of the periscope approaches the surface. 
Then suddenly he is almost dazzled by a cascade of 
diamonds in front of his eye. 

€¢ Stop.” 

The diamond-like shower of spray clears away from 
the top of the periscope. From thirty feet below water 
the captain of the submarine is looking out over the grey 
wastes. There are only six inches of periscope above the 
surface to betray the presence of the submarine, and it 
is Moving so slowly as to leave hardly a ripple. Slowly 
the periscope turns as the captain in the control-room 
swings it round, shuffling round the oubliette of the 
periscope well and searching the circle of the horizon with 
one eye. 

Suddenly he stops swinging round, looks intently into 
the eye-piece for perhaps three seconds, then raps out 
the order ‘“‘ Down periscope.” 

As he stands away from the descending periscope, he 
gives a stream of orders. 

“‘Hard a-starboard. Forty feet. Group up. Full 
ahead starboard, slow ahead port. Bring the tubes to 
the ready .. .” 

The orders are repeated as they are carried out. There 
is no room for misunderstanding. 

** He did hear something,” the captain mutters as he 
moves across to the chart table, where the Royal Naval 
Reserve “pilot” is eagerly fingering the attack instru- 
ments. “‘A cruiser screened by destroyers. We're 
twenty degrees on her starboard bow. Range six 
thousand. Give her eighteen knots.” 

Back to the periscope he goes, and stands gazing 
fixedly down into the periscope well. Around him his 
crew watch his face. They can see nothing of what is 
going on in that other world above the surface of the sea. 
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His eye is eye for them all. His brain has to retain, from 
one quick look, a complete motion-picture of what he 
saw and how the invisible situation is developing above 
him. If he shows the periscope too much or too often, 
it will be spotted. Besides, to show a periscope when a 
submarine is travelling at any speed is to put up such a 
feather of spray as to attract the attention of the worst 
of look-outs; and speed is, more often than not, the key 
to the successful attack—speed in closing the range, speed 
in manceuvring to bring the torpedo tubes to bear (for 
in a submarine the torpedo tubes are fixed in the hull, 
so that the vessel itself has to be aimed at the enemy) and, 
above all, speed of perception and of thinking. 

“Stop both. Group down. Thirty feet.” 

The quick, decisive orders come with almost startling 
suddenness, for the inside of the submarine has been in 
silence made more tense by the humming of the electric 
machinery. 

** Slow ahead together.” ‘There seems to be an inter- 
minable time to wait before the submarine loses way 
sufficiently to allow a quick look through the periscope. 
If that wait seems age-long to others, how much more so 
to the still figure, standing motionless in an agony of 
wanting to see whether the picture which has been work- 
ing itself out in his brain from his first quick observations 
is the right picture! 

At last the submarine has slowed so that it is hardly 
moving, and a quick look through the periscope will make 
but a barely perceptible ripple on the surface of the sea. 

** Up periscope—slowly.” 

The commanding officer bends and comes up with it, 
his eye glued to the eye-piece. Around him the crew 
stand at their stations, tense with expectation. They 
have seen this happen many, many times before, but 
never does it lose its drama, for it never loses its anxiety 
and danger to all. 
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* Stop periscope.” 

The commanding officer swings the instrument a 
little—then—— 

€¢ Down.’? 

The big brass tube of the periscope runs back into the 
well. Its thin tip has broken the surface of the water 
only for about ten seconds. But that was enough. It 
had to be. Much of the art of attacking in a submarine 
is to take in everything that is happening above from the 
very quickest of quick glances through the periscope. 
That is the way to cheat the enemy look-outs—and death. 
Even if the look-outs are looking exactly in the direction 
of the periscope, it must have disappeared again before 
they are sure that they really have seen something. 

‘* Stand by the tubes.” 

The commanding officer looks earnestly at the attack 
instruments for a moment, and sees what angle of “ lead ” 
he must give his torpedoes if they are to hit the enemy as 
he steams past. And all this time he is calculating— 
calculating the seconds which must elapse before the 
enemy crosses his line of sight. If he is too late putting 
up his periscope, the enemy will have passed, and the 
chance of successful attack will almost certainly have gone 
for ever. If he is too early, he will be showing his peri- 
scope unnecessarily, and that is an invitation to the 
enemy look-outs. If they see him the chance of getting 
in a successful attack will be remote indeed, and the 
chances of himself or his crew ever again seeing the light 
of day will not be much better. 

But, for better or worse, he has decided that the time 
has come for another quick look. 

** Up periscope—slowly.”’ 

As the periscope comes up, he sets the angle of “‘ lead ” 
on the bearing ring round the periscope just over his 
head. Then, as his eye comes up with the eye-piece of 
the periscope, he puts his hands firmly into the pockets of 
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his monkey-jacket. Whatever the temptation for a better 
look, he must not swing the periscope away from the angle 
he has set. That would mean a miss and a great many 
unpleasant consequences. And the only way he can be 
quite sure that he won’t touch the handles of the periscope 
is to keep his hands deep in his pockets. 

“* Stop—down.” 

That time the top window of the periscope was clear 
of the water for only a couple of seconds. But that was 
enough to see the bows of the enemy coming into the field 
of vision. 

This time the periscope is only lowered a foot or two, 
and it goes up again almost immediately. 

“Stop periscope ”’—the bridge of the enemy is just 
passing the hair line which marks the centre of the 
periscope field. 

66 Fire.’’ 

The order rings through the submarine, which gives a 
little shudder as, with a sort of smothered sneeze, the first 
torpedo is shot out of its tube by compressed air. 

The others follow until four of the deadly “tin fish” 
are speeding on their way. 

There is strong temptation to watch developments 
through the periscope, for the submarine is close enough 
to her target for the actions of the men on board her to 
be clearly seen. But that way lies death at the hands of 
the destroyers. 

** Down periscope.—Group up.—Full ahead together. 
—Hard to dive.—Take her down.—Hard a-starboard.”’ 
The orders are rapped out quick as thought, and the 
submarine kicks up her tail and plunges deep. As she 
does so she is shaken by the concussion of heavy explo- 
sions. The torpedoes have found their mark. Some of 
the men suck their teeth appreciatively. One or two may 
even grin. But this is neither the time nor the place for 
jubilation. The submarine has stirred up trouble, and it 
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will require all their skill and coolness if they are to come 
out of it. 

Even as they dive, turning as they do so, every man in 
the submarine hears the whirring roar of propellers pass 
close above his head. A destroyer has tried to ram, but 
they were too quick for her, and she passed harmlessly 
overhead. 

Its ram was harmless—but destroyers have a very nasty 
sting in their tail for submarines. 

Suddenly the submarine seems to be hurled bodily 
sideways by a terrific explosion. Electric lights are 
shattered. The fuzes of electrical machinery “ blow ” 
with spurts of blue and orange flame. Men are hurled 
off their feet and find themselves struggling in the darkness. 
The depth-charge was uncomfortably close. 

Electric torches stab the crowded darkness in the sub- 
marine as she is shaken by another explosion and then 
another. But these are fartheraway. A torch illuminates 
the depth-gauge. The long needle is hard up against the 
stop at 100 feet, and still the submarine is rushing down- 
wards, with the bubbles right over at the after-ends of 
the spirit levels. A well-trained hand opens a valve 
which brings the deep diving-gauge into operation. Its 
needle jerks to 150 feet. 

“ Check her at two hundred feet.” The voice of the 
commanding officer is imperturbable. He speaks as if 
they were carrying out exercises in home waters. It 
has an immediate steadying effect on the whole crew, 
although more heavy underwater explosions shake the 
submarine. 

““ Number One, go round and see if there are any bad 
leaks.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

By the time the first lieutenant gets back to the control- 
room the submarine is level at 200 feet and secondary 
lighting is in operation. 
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“ Four or five rivets leaking, sir, but nothing to worry 
about.” 

““ Good.” The commanding officer’s ejaculation is cut 
off by the explosion of another set of the terrific depth- 
charges. These were closer again—close enough to set 
men marvelling how any structure could stand such a 
strain with the pressure of 200 feet of sea upon it. 

“Blow Number 6 oil-fuel tank!—Blow air through 
Four main ballast vent! ” 

Things were getting too hot—much too hot. It is 
time to try to trick those destroyers. That seems the 
only chance; but the men are so well trained that they 
show no sign of the realisation that they are face to face 
with death. 

Two hundred feet above them the destroyers see the 
bubbles of air which is being blown out of a main ballast- 
vent. They stop dropping depth-charges and watch. 
A few seconds later the oil fuel blown out of No. 6 oil- 
fuel tank comes to the surface and makes an ever-widening 
patch on the sea. Slowly the bubbles stop rising in the 
oil. 

The wireless of the destroyers crackles, and they turn 
and steam away, thinking of celebrations and decorations 
for their successful counter-attack on the submarine. 

Down in the depths the submarine creeps slowly and 
stealthily away from the scene of her exploits, and then 
settles on the bottom to lick her wounds. Not untl 
after nightfall will it be safe for her to come to the surface 
to charge her depleted electric batteries and report by 
wireless that an enemy cruiser has been hit by four 
torpedoes and almost certainly sunk. In the meantime 
officers and men settle down to rest as if to sleep 200 feet 
- under the sea is the most natural thing in the world. 
There is nothing to show that these men have just under- 
gone a strain for which human nature was never designed, 
and have looked death in the face without blinking. 


CHAPTER I 


Ir you violate Nature, you must expect Nature to be your 
bitter enemy. A submarine makes a hole in the sea, and 
the sea abhors a vacuum with a hatred of great strength. 
The hand of the enemy may be terribly strong against 
the submarine, but those who serve in submarines must 
always reckon first, last, and all the time with their 
bitterest enemy—the sea. 

‘‘ Those who go to sea are only four inches from 
death.”” When the ancient Greek philosopher coined 
that fearful phrase he was thinking of the four-inch- 
thick hulls of the Greek galleys. What, one wonders, 
would he have thought of the half-inch steel hull of a 
submarine? True, steel is stronger than wood, but wood 
will float in any condition, and steel will not. It was 
this simple fact which caused the postponement of the 
building of iron ships for so many years—and yet during 
the Great War ships were built of reinforced concrete. 

But the galleys of ancient Greece floated on the surface 
of the sea. The sea could only press upward in its 
jealous attempt to preserve its rightful level. 

A submerged submarine displaces water in the heart 
of the sea, and the sea presses in on it from all sides. 
A submarine diving at 100 feet—a mere third of the depth 
to which modern submarines are tested—is subjected to 
a sea pressure of nearly 50 Ib. to the square inch. And 
there are a great many square inches of surface on the 
hull of a submarine. Small wonder that many of the 
anti-submarine measures which have been devised seek 
to enlist the sea on their behalf against the submarine. 

Even when it is not diving, a submarine must pay 
far more attention to the sea than any other type of 
vessel. Nearly every one of the characteristics of a sub- 
marine make it, in one way or another, vulnerable to 
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the water-line even when the vessel is at full buoyancy. 
In the deck of the bridge is the conning-tower hatch, 
which must be kept open if the engines are running. 
Below are a mass of electric machinery very vulnerable 
to sea-water and the great electric storage-batteries. If 
sea-water gets into these, the submarine will quickly be 
filled with deadly chlorine gas. 

The low bridge not only makes it very wet and un- 
comfortable in bad weather, it also reduces visibility, 
and when the height of the waves is considerably more 
than the height of the bridge, there is an ever-present 
fear of collision. The hydroplanes, too, often rise out of 
the water in really bad weather. Then they come down 
again with a jar which shakes the whole submarine and 
flings men off their feet. Not infrequently they are 
broken off by the sea, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are held to the hull by a steel shaft 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter. 

In August 1923 submarine L 9 was being refitted in 
Hong Kong Dockyard when a typhoon swept the port. 
The submarine was empty—only Lieutenant Dickson was 
on the bridge when the vessel was swept away out of 
control by the typhoon. It seemed as if he must be 
drowned, for great waves were dashing over the low 
bridge. The harbour was in chaos. Two large Japanese 
steamers were torn from their moorings and borne down 
the harbour out of control. Junks and sampans were 
being tossed in all directions. The submarine, without 
crew or motive-power, was dashed into shallow water. 
There she sank, and Lieutenant Dickson was left clinging 
to the periscope standards, which showed at intervals 
above the waves. It did not seem possible that anybody 
could live in such a sea, but a British blue-jacket who 
had rushed on board the 18,600-ton Japanese steamer 
Gingo Maru was lowered from the bows, a life-line fast 
around his waist. 
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The bows of the Gingo Maru were only about 500 feet 
from the sunken submarine, but so high was the racing 
sea that it seemed impossible that any swimmer could 
reach it. The sailor fought his way through, however, 
and willing hands on the life-line dragged him and the 
lieutenant back from what appeared certain death. 

It was in the autumn, in the height of the north-east 
monsoon, that a submarine left Kobe, in Japan, for 
Hong Kong. She had an old battery which was prac- 
tically worn out, and was, in fact, on her way to Hong 
Kong for the installation of a new one. Her diesel 
engines were in good shape, but they were only capable 
of keeping the submarine going at a speed slightly less 
than that of the tremendous Pacific rollers which were 
running practically uninterrupted from the Arctic to the 
Equator. 

The officer of the watch on the bridge had to maintain 
a sharp look-out on the sea astern of him. The fact 
that the submarine’s speed was rather less than that of 
the waves meant that the vessel gradually got “out of 
step’, and then there was real danger of being badly 
€¢ pooped om 

Poops disappeared from warships many years ago, and 
certainly no submarine has ever sported one. But the 
term survives, and being ‘‘ pooped ” means that a wave 
travelling somewhat faster than the ship will build itself 
up from the stern and slowly but inexorably swamp the 
vessel completely. In this instance intermittent ‘ poop- 
ing’ had been the order of the last twenty-four hours. 
Down below in the control-room an enormous canvas 
bag had been laced up round the conning-tower hatch. 
This extended from the hatch to the control-room deck, 
and the ladder was inside it. From its bottom a canvas 
pipe led away to a bilge on which a pump was kept 
running. The approach to and from the bridge was 
through a flap in this canvas bag, which caught the 
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quantities of water coming down the conning-tower, 
preventing it from splashing on to the switch-boards or 
finding its way into the batteries. 

Apart from the discomfort inevitable in a submarine 
in heavy weather, particularly when the temperature is 
high and the state of the sea makes ventilation impossible, 
all was well. 

The submarine was still over 800 miles from Hong 
Kong when the electric storage-battery began to give 
out. In order that there should be “‘juice”’ for lights 
and for cooking—to say nothing of the steering motor 
and the various small motors upon which the diesel 
engines relied absolutely for their continued operation— 
it was becoming essential to charge. That meant slow- 
ing down, and to slow down meant to increase the 
danger of being badly ‘‘ pooped ”’ by the tremendous 
following sea. 

There seemed to be only one thing for it: to turn 
head to sea and charge on the opposite course, and 
resume the voyage to Hong Kong as soon as the battery 
was fully charged. But turning in that sea presented a 
problem. The submarine had a four-inch gun on a 
level with her bridge. If, as she turned, a big sea caught 
her bridge and gun-tower, it would throw her on to her 
beam ends, so that acid might spill out of the battery. 
The only safe way of turning was to dive and turn round 
under water, coming to the surface again head to sea. 

As the next move was being discussed, the officer of 
the watch saw a wave far bigger than any of the others 
bearing down on them from astern. It enveloped the 
stern and came climbing inexorably up the super- 
structure until the water was close to his feet, while 
astern the water rose high above him. He leapt to the 
engine-room telegraphs and swung them over to “‘ stop ”’. 
Then he slammed the hatch at his feet and held on for 
life. On came the sea, enveloping the whole bridge. 
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His lungs were well-nigh bursting when the water 
cleared from over his head. He took a deep breath and 
looked astern. Another giant wave was almost on top 
of him. It seemed to be coming faster, because the sub- 
marine had lost way. Again he was completely sub- 
merged for more than a minute, to come up choking as 
the sea passed on. 

Three of these enormous waves swept right over the 
submarine in quick succession. Fortunate it was that 
the engines were stopped and the hatch shut, for any of 
them might have swamped the submarine and carried 
her down into depths where the sea pressure would 
have crushed her hull like an egg-shell. 

It was not until after arrival at Hong Kong, with a 
battery so exhausted that the few lights which remained 
burned redly dim, that explanation was found for the 
succession of tremendous waves which had so nearly 
swamped the vessel. There had been an earthquake 
under the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1928 six old submarines left Hong Kong for Eng- 
land, where they were to be scrapped. They were 
vessels which had seen long and arduous service, and 
were not now considered fit to dive, so that the ten- 
thousand-mile passage was to be made by easy stages on 
the surface. 

As things turned out, the stages were by no means 
easy, for the engines developed every malaise known to 
the most pessimistic of engineers. 

It was by reason of one of these engine breakdowns 
that submarine Z7 was floating helplessly towards the 
northern end of the Red Sea, devoid of motive power, 
on a blistering afternoon in May. She was taken in 
tow by the depot ship, H.M.S. Ambrose. Soon after- 
wards, when the forlorn procession had just entered the 
Gulf of Suez, a snorting head gale sprang up. The sub- 
marine rode up on a wave, only to be jerked off it by 
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the towing hawser. The crews of both depot ship and 
submarine were left wondering how any hawser could 
continue to stand such a strain. 

Unspoken prayers were mingled with the wonderment, 
for if the tow had parted, there would have been no 
hope for the submarine or her crew, since the seas were 
breaking white over the razor-edged reefs on each side 
of the Gulf. But the towing hawser stood up to the 
strain, although it was found on arrival at Suez that it 
was so badly “stranded ” that the ends of wire strands 
were sticking out in all directions. 

Less than a month later the sea again nearly got the 
better of L7. This time she was off the Burlings— 
those islands dreaded by all seamen, which lie off the 
coast of Portugal. It was blowing a full gale from the 
west. So high was the big Atlantic sea that being taken 
in tow was quite out of the question. 

For thirty-six hours the submarine lay rolling almost 
like a lifeless log in the terrific seas, which repeatedly 
swept over the bridge. The motion made the work of 
the men in the engine-room a nightmare, but they 
worked on with demoniac energy. There was no need 
to tell them that their lives and those of all on board 
hung upon their ability to keep those broken-down 
engines going. Every moment the submarine was drift- 
ing nearer to the merciless cliffs which have claimed so 
many good ships. On the bridge the captain and first 
lieutenant looked at the cliffs and then at each other. 
They did not even speak, but each knew what was in 
the mind of the other—how to try to save as many 
lives as possible when the only boat was a crazy 
canvas collapsible affair impossible to get at in that 
weather. 

But £7’s luck held again. On Sunday morning the 
gale blew itself out and the weather suddenly moderated. 
Moreover, the engines began to make headway, and 
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slowly the submarine clawed her way from the cliffs 
towards which she had been drifting. 

It was sheer will-power which kept those broken-down 
engines running at all. Had they stopped altogether, as 
they threatened to do every other minute, nothing could 
have saved the submarine from that terrible lee-shore. 
In the engine-room hell was let loose. Any question of 
working in watches had long been given up. Every man 
worked incessantly, stripped to the waist, without rest, 
and with no food except an occasional biscuit and gulp 
of water. While on the bridge men were drenched and 
frozen, their comrades down in the engine-room were 
running with sweat, covered from head to foot in oil, 
often scalded and burnt by hot oil and hot metal. If 
ever men struggled against the sea it was those men in 
the engine-room of L 7, and it was by sheer determination 
that they won through. 

But men do not always win against the sea. In sub- 
marines the dice are often too heavily weighted against 
them. No man can tell how many of the submarine 
disasters which have occurred have been due solely to 
the sea. Two or three, however, stand out. The first 
of these was the loss of A 8 on June 8, 1905. 

Submarine A 8 was operating off Plymouth break- 
water in a training capacity. She had dived and come 
to the surface successfully, and was following astern of 
the depot ship at about ten knots speed, when she sud- 
denly disappeared. “ Only four men were picked up, and 
fifteen lives were lost. 

After an inquiry had been held, it was stated that 
“the boat undoubtedly foundered through getting a 
considerable inclination downwards when steaming at a 
speed of about ten knots.” Everybody knows that an 
inclined plane, when moved through water, will tend 
to “take charge’”’ and follow its leading edge, and that 
a tremendous force can be exerted in this way. It is 
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for this reason that submarine designers try to avoid 
large flat surfaces. 

Submarine A 8 was a very small boat—only 100 feet 
in length and with a displacement when submerged of 
only 180 tons. Moreover, she was not capable of high 
speed, being driven on the surface by a single twelve- 
cylinder Wolseley petrol engine. These facts seem to 
add mystery to her loss. 

The other case which comes to mind of a submarine 
diving out of control was a tragedy of far greater 
magnitude. 

On Thursday, January 20, 1921, submarine &5 was 
operating in the western approaches to the English 
Channel. Her duty was part of a large-scale exercise in 
which most of the units of the Atlantic Fleet were par- 
ticipating, K 5 dived at 11.30 a.m., and came to the 
surface after having adjusted her trim. She was seen on 
the surface at 11.44 a.m. She dived again at once, and 
was never afterwards seen. Thus there disappeared one 
of the largest British submarines and her entire crew of 
six officers and fifty-one men. 

It was not until 2 p.m. that X 5 was missed. Then a 
search was instituted, and other submarines tried to call 
her up on the under-water sound-signalling apparatus. 
They could get no answer. At 5.42 p.m. a large patch 
of oil and some wreckage were discovered about one 
and a half miles from the position in which K5 had 
dived; which was about 120 miles south-west of the 
Scilly Islands. The wreckage was soon identified as 
belonging to the missing submarine. 

K 5 was one of the large and fast steam-turbine-driven 
submarines built during the Great War. These craft 
were designed to work with the Fleet. They never had 
an opportunity of proving their worth against the enemy 
fleet, and they got a bad name on account of the large 
number of accidents in which they were involved. 
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The “K” class submarines were the largest and 
fastest in the world. Their full surface speed of twenty- 
four knots is faster than the full speed of any submarine 
in the service to-day. They had a displacement on the 
surface of 1880 tons, which was increased to 2650 tons 
when they dived. They were 338 feet long—three and 
a half times the length of A &. 

Armed with two guns and eight torpedo-tubes, the 
*“K” class submarines were submersible destroyers. 
They were, however, of some 500 tons greater displace- 
ment than most modern ocean-going destroyers. 

Most of the accidents in which the “ K ” class sub- 
marines were involved were attributed to the large open- 
ings in the hull necessitated by the funnels and air intakes 
for the boiler-rooms. There is no doubt, however, that 
this class of submarines had insufficient buoyancy, par- 
ticularly when they “crash dived” at a higher speed 
than any other type. It was often difficult to pull them 
out of their initial plunge before the bows had reached a 
great depth. To overcome this defect these submarines 
were altered by the addition of a large quick-blowing 
buoyancy tank right in the bows. This changed their 
long, low appearance and gave them high, bulbous bows. 

The loss of K5 cannot be attributed to the funnel 
hatches or other openings to the boiler-rooms being open 
when she dived. We know that she dived to adjust her 
trim and came to the surface fourteen minutes later. At 
that moment she was seen. She was exercising under 
war conditions, so it is obvious that she sighted one of 
the surface ships and immediately carried out a “ crash 
dive’. Observing the conditions of the manceuvres and 
that the sea was by no means smooth—the Fleet had 
left Torbay only the day before, after sheltering there 
during the gale—'5’s trim would have been adjusted 
rather on the heavy side, in order to enable her to dive 
quickly. 
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So & 5 would have “‘ crash dived ” very quickly. She 
had only just come to the surface, and the operation of 
blowing the water from her main ballast tanks would 
have been far from completed when the emergency 
diving hooters blared through her. The blowing of the 
tanks would have been stopped immediately and the 
vents opened to re-flood the main ballast tanks; while 
the hydroplanes, which had been helping to hold the 
vessel up, would have been run over to “ hard to dive ”’. 
Simultaneously the main propelling motors would have 
been put to “ full speed’. They were capable of driv- 
ing the submarine submerged at something over nine 
knots, and it is unlikely that her speed at that moment 
was less than five knots, and she would certainly have 
dived with a considerable angle bow down. 

K 5 was 350 feet long. If she dived at an angle of 
about ten degrees bow-down, when the diving gauges in 
the control-room amidships showed a depth of 80 feet, 
the bows of the vessel would be more than 125 feet 
below the surface. She would also have gained a 
tremendous downward momentum, for once her tanks 
filled, she represented a total weight of more than 2500 
tons. 

Everything would have conspired to take her deeper. 
Even the angle would have tended to increase, since 
the ‘‘ squeeze”? exerted by the large sea pressure at her 
forward end would have reduced her buoyancy at that 
end. 

Imagine a ship of more than 2500 tons rushing down- 
wards at an ever-increasing angle and at a speed of six 
knots. If there were the slightest hitch in levelling her 
off at a depth of less than 100 feet on the gauges, the 
chances of ever pulling her out of her dive would be 
gone. Perhaps there was some hitch, but it seems more 
likely that it was merely a question of irresistible momen- 
tum over-riding every effort of man and the mechanics 
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available. Certain it is that K5 went deeper and 
deeper, until her bows reached a depth at which the 
hull was crushed inwards like an egg-shell in the grip of 
a giant. 

The Admiralty stated, after holding such inquiry as 
was possible in view of the fact that there were no sur- 
vivors: “ Some loss of trim or control may have occurred 
while submerged which caused the vessel to reach a 
depth at which the external pressure would become too 
great, and destruction would quickly follow.” Thus did 
the sea claim a large submarine, and with it the lives of 
fifty-seven brave men. Their commanding officer, Com- 
mander John A. Gaimes, D.S.O., was a submarine 
officer of wide experience. During the latter part of the 
Great War he had been in command of the mine-laying 
submarine E 45. The following account of one of E 45’s 
mine-laying trips into the Heligoland Bight is eloquent 
of Gaimes’ coolness and determination. 

On April 23, 1918, E 45 had made her way across the 
North Sea to the enemy minefields and found the first 
of the small buoys marking the swept channel through 
them. She proceeded carefully, paying great attention 
to navigation, for one of her British sister-ships had laid 
a group of mines in this enemy channel. When E 45 
got close to the position of these mines she dived deep 
for an hour and a half so as to pass under them. Then 
she came to the surface and proceeded for another hour 
and a half. It was then one o’clock in the morning, 
and Gaimes knew that he could not lay his mines in 
the desired position until the following night, so he 
went to the bottom in gg feet of water until 8.15 p.m. 

At that time he came to periscope depth to have a 
look round. His log states: ‘‘ 8.44 p.m. observed vessel 
showing white light. ... Continued diving through 
minefield.”” Those last four words are in themselves a 
chapter in heroism. To take a submerged submarine 
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through a field of deadly mines, without any hope of 
seeing them, wondering whether one will be lucky enough 
to avoid the deadly “‘ eggs ’’, or their moorings, which if 
they should get caught in some excrescence of the sub- 
marine would drag the mines into her, requires iron 
nerve. To do so with the single idea of getting through 
and laying one’s own mines in the correct place requires 
skill and perfect training as well as nerve. 

E 45 came to the surface at 11 p.m. on April 24 and 
** proceeded to mine-laying position’. Her log does not 
record the fact that this mine-laying position was between 
Heligoland and Ruter Gat—within sight of the German 
examination vessel; close to the entrance to the German 
boom defence; and in waters constantly patrolled by 
enemy craft. Nor does it mention the fact that there 
was, In that position, barely enough water for E 45 to 
dive if she had been spotted while laying her mines. 
This is not the record of a commanding officer likely to 
take needless risks or prone to make mistakes. 

Even in the comparative security of a dockyard the 
sea has sometimes got the better of submarines. 

One of these was submarine A 4, commanded by 
Lieutenant Nasmith, who was afterwards to win acceler- 
ated promotion and the Victoria Cross at the ‘Dardanelles 
and rise to command the Submarine Service and hold 
other high commands. 

In October 1905 A 4 was exercising in the Solent with 
Torpedo Boat No. 26. They were testing a theory which 
led to the development of under-water sound signalling, 
and were trimmed down so that all that remained above 
water was a ventilator tube through which a flag on a 
stick could be shown. Such was the state of affairs when 
the wash of a passing steamer submerged the ventilator 
and caused masses of water to pour into the submarine. 
The sudden inward rush of water sent the submarine 
deep—still with the ventilator open. Down to go feet 
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she rushed, at the enormous angle of 40 degrees down by 
the bow. At that depth A 4 hit the bottom. Her tanks 
were being blown at full pressure. Efforts were being 
made to stop the rush of water through the ventilator, 
but the brass cap had been dashed out of a man’s hand 
by the force of the water. Men’s caps, and then jerseys, 
were used. Meanwhile the water had reached the 
batteries. The submarine was in total darkness, and 
full of chlorine fumes. But the blowing of the tanks 
was having effect. At the end of three and a half 
minutes she was back on the surface. There she was 
abandoned by her choking crew and taken in tow by 
H.M.S. Hazard for Portsmouth Dockyard. But A 4 had 
not finished her antics. Before she reached the dock 
three explosions occurred on board and, just as she was 
entering the dock gates, she sank. 

Nasmith was court-martialled for “‘ negligently or by 
default hazarding”’ Ag. Since somebody had to be 
blamed, he was found guilty of “‘ default ’’, but no court 
could ever convict Nasmith of negligence. But he was 
only “ reprimanded ”—‘“‘ taking into consideration his 
great coolness and presence of mind under exceptionally 
trying conditions’. And two days later Admiral Sir 
Archibald Douglas, Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
made a signal to the whole of his command drawing 
the attention of all officers and men to the “ pluck and 
devotion to duty ” of A 4’s crew. 

When the submarine H 29 sank in Devonport dock- 
yard on August 9, 1926, tragedy was not averted; but 
there was again coolness and presence of mind, as is 
shown from the testimony of one of the dockyard work- 
men who were working in the submarine. “ Suddenly 
an officer walked quietly towards us and in a matter-of- 
fact tone announced that there was something wrong. 
He told us not to panic, but to get out as quickly and 
calmly as possible.” 
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But H 29 sank in less than a minute and a half, and 
seven lives were lost. The death-roll would certainly 
have been higher had it not been for the coolness and 
gallantry of many of those saved. A number of men 
were thrown into the water as the submarine suddenly 
heeled over as they were leaving her. A moment later, 
when the vessel was actually under water, those on the 
quayside saw a man struggling in one of the hatchways. 
Five men immediately went to his rescue, diving down 
and disentangling him from the hatch. 

The actual cause of the sinking of the H 29 remains 
something of a mystery, although at the inquest the 
coroner remarked that if an order “ had been definitely 
clear and more clearly understood, the accident would 
not have happened ’’; but he “did not see how they 
could attribute any particular blame to anyone”’. One 
thing, however, stands out. 

The sea was given a chance by the hatches being left 
open while water was being taken into the ballast tanks 
in order to adjust the trim of the vessel, and the sea 
seized its opportunity. 

It had been proposed to fire dummy shots from the 
torpedo tubes in order to test their firing mechanism. 
To do this the ship had to be trimmed down to bring the 
torpedo tubes under water. Through some mistake 
water was admitted to the tanks while the hatches were 
still open. The commanding officer was on deck. When 
he found that the submarine was low in the water, he 
tried to close the hatches. He failed, however, to shut 
the after-hatch as there was a four-inch canvas ventilation 
hose through it. He tried to cut the hose, but he had 
only half severed it when the water became too deep for 
him to continue. 

One of the most amazing instances of men cheating 
the sea was provided by the collision between H 47 and 
L 12 in the Irish Sea on July 9, 1929. The collision took 
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place at about 9 a.m., when both submarines were on 
the surface. Lz2 struck H47 almost amidships, and 
holed her so badly that she sank immediately. Of her 
crew only three men were saved. They were the com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant Gardner, and two petty 
officers who were on the bridge. Twenty-one men lost 
their lives in H 47, and two of the crew of L1z2 were 
lost, one dying from injuries. 

H 47 sank very rapidly, and she stuck on to the bows 
of L 12, which had penetrated her hull to a depth of 
more than 2 feet. Thus, in sinking, she carried L 12 
down with her, and the latter’s conning-tower hatches 
were wide open. The crew of L 12 were hurled off their 
feet by the force of the collision, and they picked them- 
selves up to find water pouring down the conning-tower 
into the boat. The vessel, moreover, had such a big 
angle down by the bow that nobody could get to the 
hatch to shut it, while water and loose gear jJambed 
more than one of the water-tight doors. The water at 
once got into the batteries. The men were struggling 
in darkness and poison gas. Then with a jerk L12 
levelled off. Her crew thought that she had settled on 
the bottom, but suddenly the water stopped cascading 
down the conning-tower and its place was taken by a 
shaft of bright sunshine. Zs2 had been carried down 
40 feet by H 47, but the latter had then shaken clear of 
L 12’s bows, and L12 had bounced up to the surface. 
Fortunate indeed that H 47 did drop off £12’s bows, 
for the submarines were in more than 330 feet of water, 
and it is doubtful whether Z 72, an old submarine used 
for training, would have stood up to the pressure at such 
a depth. 

One of the men who had been on the bridge of H 47 
had an extraordinary escape. He was Petty Officer 
Hicks. As H47 sank, Hicks jumped from her bridge 
on to the bows of L 12, and succeeded in getting hold 
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of her foremost “jumping wire”’. Despite the fact that 
he was carried down to a depth of 40 feet, Hicks held on, 
and was still clinging to the wire stay. when L 12 returned 
to the surface. 

Although the sea is the deadliest enemy of the sub- 
marine, a submarine often finds in it safety and a blessed 
peace. In war-time a submarine on the surface is a 
submarine in deadly danger. Only when under water 
can she feel the scales are not heavily weighted against 
her, and it is only when lying on the sea-bed that officers 
and men can snatch a few hours of respite from physical 
and mental strain. 

It is not always necessary to lie on the bottom to rest. 
In certain places, where comparatively fresh water flows 
into the sea, there is often a layer of water of greater 
density upon which a submarine can lie comfortably. 
Particularly is this true of the approaches to the Baltic 
and in the Sea of Marmara. 

The depths will also give the submarine’s crew a respite 
in very heavy weather. To remain on the surface may 
be to invite injuries as well as exhaustion from the con- 
stand need to cling to something solid in a whirling, 
bucketing world. To dive at periscope depth may be to 
invite collision, because vision is limited to the top of 
the next wave. Moreover, as each big wave passes over 
her, a submarine diving near the surface in heavy weather 
will behave like an express lift which rushes up and 
down without ceasing. This motion is called “ pump- 
ing”. It may be a matter of 30 or 40 feet, and it will 
soon prove too much for even the most hardened sailors. 
But somewhere below there is peace from the sea and 
from the fear of collision. 

I remember a certain patrol in the western approaches 
to the English Channel during a gale which caused con- 
siderable damage to one of the great Atlantic liners. 
Both on the surface and at periscope depth there was a 
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possibility of collision, for the height of the waves reduced 
our visibility to the distance between us and the top of 
the next mountain of sea. Moreover, there was the 
probability of damage to the submarine, as well as 
injury to the men. 

At a depth of go feet we found ineffable peace. There 
was no motion at all on the submarine, although the 
depth-gauge needles showed the height of the great waves 
which swept over our heads. If we came up 10 feet 
nearer the surface, the submarine began to pump again; 
if we went deeper, she began to roll in the ground-swell. 
There was just that narrow layer of calm water between 
the ground-swell and the effects of the great gale. We 
used it with deep gratitude. 


CHAPTER II 


** Pitt is the greatest fool that ever existed, to encourage 
a mode of warfare which those that command the seas 
do not want, and which, if successful, would deprive 
them of it.” 

The remark was made by Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent 
before the Battle of Trafalgar, when, because of a number 
of inventions in under-water warfare which had been 
brought to his notice, Pitt set up a commission to consider 
submarine and torpedo warfare. It is probably the most 
truly prophetic utterance of any admiral, for more than 
a hundred years later the submarine was to come perilously 
close to robbing Britannia of her rule of the seas. 

Nevertheless, it was clear from the experiment and 
inventions of the time that the submarine was coming, 
and it was far-sighted of Pitt to appoint a commission to 
go thoroughly into the whole question. Some official 
inquiry was obviously necessary in order to sift out the 
exaggerated and often fantastic claims of some enthusiasts 
from the hard facts of possibility and probability. 

Even in the days of Pitt the conception of the submarine 
was far from new. As long ago as 1578 William Bourne 
had published his Inventions and Devices, in which he 
included a long dissertation on the means of diving a 
vessel by reducing its volume. His idea was a kind of 
pigskin bellows fitted into the side of the ship. These he 
naively called “‘ things ” : 

** When that you would have it svimme, then with the 
skrewes winde out the things on both the sides.” 

That is the first known set of instructions for bringing a 
submarine to the surface. 

The trouble was always propulsion, for this was long 
before the days of electric motors and storage-batteries. 
All sorts of mechanisms were tried out. Some forty 
years after the publication of Inventions and Devices a gentle- 
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man named Van Drebbels produced a so-called sub- 
mersible propelled by oars. This was characterised by 
Ben Jonson in his Staple of News (Act III, Scene I) as:— 
An invisible Eel 
To swim the haven at Dunkirk and sink all 
The shipping there... 


A most brave device 
To murder their flat bottoms. 


No wonder the Prime Minister of England, in whose 
hands rested the safety of the realm, felt that the possibility 
of all these inventions ought at least to be investigated. 

But, so far as submarines were concerned, nothing came 
of it, and Lord St. Vincent was able to rest in peace. 
This was because all the ingenuity in the world could 
not produce a submarine capable of becoming a real 
menace without electricity. One is not forgetting the 
episode of the Housatonic, but this was but an episode— 
the taking of an opportunity unlikely to recur. 

It was during the Spanish-American War that the 
submarine came into being as a practical weapon of war. 
But still it was—as it was to remain until the Great War— 
a weapon primarily for the defence of harbours. During 
that war Admiral Dewey, referring to the early Holland- 
type submarines, wrote: “ If the Spaniards had had two 
such boats at Manila, I should have been unable to hold 
the Bay with the squadron I had.”” That—in 1898—was 
the first admission by a naval commander that the 
submarine could affect the course of a war. 

Yet two years later we find that a considered statement 
in the House of Commons backed the opinion of Lord 
St. Vincent: ‘“ The Admiralty are not prepared to take 
any steps in regard to submarines, because the vessel is 
only the weapon of the weaker nations. . . . More than 
any other nation, we should have to fear the attacks of 
submarines.” 


No thinking man will deny the truth of the latter part 
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of the statement. History has proved it. But, unfortu- 
nately, no man can check the course of progress. One 
may deplore the march of science which decrees that yet 
another engine of destruction should come into being. 
But once the submarine became an accepted weapon in 
other navies, it would have been the height of folly to 
ignore it. We then had to have submarines ourselves; 
partly in order to provide our own ports and coasts with 
the latest forms of defence and to place every possible 
danger in the path of potential enemies; and partly 
because, unless we possessed submarines ourselves we 
could not investigate the effectiveness of the weapon or of 
proposed counter-measures. 

Thus it was that, in his statement accompanying the 
Navy Estimates of 1901-2, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
announced that “five submarine vessels of the type 
invented by Mr. Holland have been ordered, the first of 
which should be delivered next autumn’. Mr. Holland 
was an American, but nobody, remembering Lord St. 
Vincent’s prophecy, remarked that there was a case of 
the New World being brought in with every prospect of 
upsetting the balance of the Old. 

So the first British submarine, known as No. 1, was 
launched at Barrow-in-Furness on November 2, 190!, 
and her trials were superintended by a Captain Cable 
of the United States Navy. 

One may regard the advent of the submarine as a 
tragedy to humanity and a menace to security upon the 
seas, but one must give praise to brave men, and there 
were none braver than the pioneers of the British Sub- 
marine Service. They lived under appalling conditions 
and took incalculable risks; not in order to destroy 
innocent merchant vessels, but because it was their duty 
to see that Britain did not lag behind in the development 
of the new naval arm. That was a task of preservation. 
For the British Empire to lose her naval supremacy must 
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always mean the end of democracy and freedom, and the 
misery of millions. 

The spit-and-polish and the smart trappings of the 
Royal Navy were not for these pioneers. ‘Their portion 
was to be soaked in spray and oil, half stupefied by fumes 
or by cold, looking death in the face a hundred times a 
day and learning to dodge it with q grin. Smart uniforms 
gave place to overalls, and the newly formed Submarine 
Service came to be known contemptuously as “ the 
Trade ” by the snobs of the quarter-deck. The sobriquet 
was later to be cherished and to build up a tradition of 
great deeds which no quarter-deck could fail to admire. 

In the very beginning of the history of the British 
Submarine Service one finds instances of a sturdy in- 
dependence and a contempt for danger which might be 
characterised by the unknowing as sheer bravado. 

When No. 4 of the Holland boats had been completed 
at Barrow and had successfully undergone her trials, she 
was towed round to Portsmouth. At Holyhead the tow 
was slipped. There was no sign of life on board No. 4, 
and she failed to respond to signals or to hails. The 
commanding officer of the escorting vessel was alarmed. 
Had some dreadful accident happened? He lowered a 
boat and went alongside the submarine, and his boat’s 
crew beat on the steel hull with boat-stretchers. At last 
a sleepy head appeared up the hatch. No, nothing was 
wrong. But the whole crew had been working all night 
under well-nigh impossible conditions and were sleeping 
it off ! 

Now, it was certainly reprehensible that no watch had 
been set. That was something that the officers and men 
of the surface ship could never understand. But at least 
it showed that, even in its infancy, the men of the Sub- 
marine Service had begun to show important character- 
istics—a reluctance to do anything which savoured of 
meeting trouble half-way, and ability to work long hours 
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without interruption and then snatch rest when and how 
they could. Without these characteristics the officers 
and men of the Submarine Service would never have been 
able to perform the great deeds of the war years. 

It 1s difficult to-day to visualise what the Holland-type 
submarines were like. They were tiny, torpedo-shaped 
hulls packed full of danger and disconifort. By modern 
standards they were so primitive that one marvels at the 
fact that they “ worked ”’. Only 63 feet 4 inches long, 
with a total beam of 11 feet 9 inches, they were frequently 
hoisted out of the water on large cranes, for their total 
displacement was only 104 tons. They had no real 
conning-tower—only a hatch raised a little above the 
whaleback of the hull. Being “ on the bridge ” consisted 
of standing beside the hatch, clinging to a hand-rail, 
with the water-line, even in dead calm, perilously close 
to the hatch. 

On the surface they were driven at a possible eight 
knots by a single four-cylinder petrol engine—that 
incubus of all the early “submariners”’. The heavy-oil 
diesel engine had not arrived, and the petrol engine was 
the only internal-combustion engine which could be used 
for submarine propulsion. Petrol is very volatile, and 
those engines had a way of producing almost as many 
fumes as they did revolutions. Men used to finish keeping 
a watch on these engines in a state which closely resembled 
extreme intoxication. Others lost consciousness altogether, 
and had to be dragged to the fresh air by their mates. 

Those were the days in which submarines carried little 
cages of white mice. White mice are more sensitive to 
asphyxiation than human beings, and the idea was to 
use them as indicators of danger. If the mice “ turned 
their toes up ”’, it meant that it was time to do something 
drastic about getting some fresh air into the submarine. 

But the white mice were never a big success. The 


‘‘ submariners ” made great pets of them, and they were 
D 
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habitually kept carefully away from fumes. On more 
than one occasion a submarine’s white mice were given 
away to friends ashore in order to provide them with 
happier and more comfortable homes. As every mouse 
had to be officially accounted for to the naval stores 
authorities, it is probable that the official figures of mouse- 
mortality were very much exaggerated. 

The petrol fumes were also highly explosive, and the 
submarines were packed with electrical equipment which 
might give out a spark at any moment. We have seen 
how A 4, with Lieutenant Nasmith in command, suffered 
explosions in 1905. Earlier in the same year A 5 experi- 
enced an explosion after fuelling in Queenstown Harbour, 
and one officer and five men were killed. 

The early submarines frequently behaved in the most 
extraordinary manner when submerged. They had very 
little stability, only one screw, and only one set of hydro- 
planes. These were amidships, abreast the conning- 
tower. The result was that the angle when diving was 
largely a matter of luck. Moreover, they had only one 
periscope, and this could not be raised or lowered, so 
that if a submarine wished to show her periscope for a 
few seconds, the whole boat had to be “ porpoised ”’. 
The electric storage-batteries, too, were not stowed in 
tanks with special ventilation systems, as they are to-day. 
They were arranged in racks up the sides of the vessel, 
and their poisonous and explosive gases added to the 
general unpleasantness. 

Naturally, the work of the pioneers of the submarine 
service was largely experimental and concerned with the 
production of better and more practical material. But 
they also had the very important task of training personnel, 
all of whom were picked volunteers. Material progress 
was rapid, and a number of submarines were being built. 
It was essential that trained crews should be available for 
them. 
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The year 1902 saw the production of the first British- 
designed submarine, the “A” class. They were 100 
feet long, with a submerged displacement of 180 tons. 
Still tiny by modern standards, they were larger than the 
Holland type, and the power of the engine had been 
increased nearly four times. The “B” class followed 
almost immediately. These were half as big again as 
the “A” class. Then, by 1906, the “C” class made 
its appearance. Not much larger than the ‘ B”’ class, 
the “ C” class were the first British submarines to have 
twin screws and two periscopes. In the following year 
the “‘ D ” class were laid down. These were a tremendous 
advance in size, having a submerged displacement of 
600 tons—nearly double that of the ‘‘ C ”’ class. 

In spite of this tremendous development in submarines, 
naval authorities, even when intimately concerned with 
submarine development, continued to contend that the 
submarine was an undesirable weapon from the British 
point of view. Captain Edgar Lees, who was Inspecting 
Captain of submarines during the period of greatest 
development, stated positively, ‘‘ The British Navy has 
never wanted submarine boats, but a share in their 
evolution has been of late forced upon us by other nations.” 

The early submarines in the British Navy were Lord 
Fisher’s children. His interest in the new arm gave it a 
good start in life, for his energy overrode all naval and 
departmental obstructionism. But he, too, regarded the 
submarine as a coastal defence craft, and never visualised 
the full possibilities of submarine warfare. Few people 
did. The personnel of the new service was too busy 
expanding and training crews for the new vessels, while 
those in charge were for ever preoccupied with the struggle 
of sorting out the feasible from the hare-brained ideas and 
getting the best possible material. 

Naturally, the submarine service had to learn by 
experience. Thus it was that little was said in the news- 
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papers about the progress of the new arm. But when 
A1 was lost with all hands by being rammed by the 
S.S. Berwick Castle off the Nab Lightship on March 18, 
1904, Press and Parliament let themselves go. The most 
unjustifiable accusations were made, particularly against 
the young commanding officer of the submarine. Lord 
Selborne was forced to write a letter to the Press apologis- 
ing for statements made in a speech, and the Inspecting 
Captain of Submarines referred to the undeserved stigma 
on the officer, who had lost his life in such tragic circum- 
stances, as follows: “‘ The responsibility rests largely with 
those who, through misconceptions and hastily formed 
conclusions, jumped at the first ideas that could in any 
way account for the lamentable catastrophe which resulted 
in the loss of all the crew of Az. Injudicious questions 
were asked in the House of Commons; the Admiralty, 
not being disposed to assist, at that time, in advertising 
the whole submarine policy of this country, declined to 
give much information on the subject.” 

Of course the Admiralty was not prepared to advertise 
the whole submarine policy of the country; although it 
must be confessed that this was rather nebulous, being 
so largely experimental. 

Only a few days before the loss of the A z there had been 
held certain manceuvres in the approaches to Ports- 
mouth. These were the first manceuvres in which British 
submarines took part, and they consisted of an attack on 
the port by the Home Fleet under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson, with submarines defend- 
ing the approaches to the port. After these manceuvres 
Lord Fisher made the following signal: ‘‘ The Commander- 
in-Chief cannot delay expressing his admiration of the 
manner in which the officers and men of the submarine 
flotilla have carried out the recent manceuvres, since the 
risks have been those which usually are only incurred in 
war ”’, 
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A 4, one of the early submarines of the British Submarine Service. 
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D1, the submarine in which Lieutenant-Commander Laurence first 
demonstrated that the submarine could operate overseas. 
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The performances of the submarines seem also to have 
impressed the Prince of Wales, who was then in H.M.S. 
Mercury, for he later went to sea and dived in an “A” 
class submarine, while Queen Alexandra and the Princess 
Royal visited A 3. 

The loss of A 1 was certainly a tragedy, but the young 
Submarine Service turned even that to good account. 
Every possible means of avoiding a similar disaster, and 
of localising the effects of a collision when under water, 
was investigated. As a result, all future submarines were 
fitted with a lower water-tight hatch at the junction of 
the conning-tower and the “ pressure” hull. This was 
developed later, when high conning-towers came in, 
so that the conning-tower could be knocked right off a 
submarine without damaging or admitting water to the 
hull itself. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of lives 
which have been saved as a result of the lessons learnt 
by the lossof Az. In 1922 the destroyer H.M.S. Vancouver 
rammed H 24 when she was submerged during exercises. 
The conning-tower was badly damaged, and a piece of 
one of the screws of the destroyer was found embedded 
in the junction of the conning-tower and the pressure 
hull, but the hull itself remained intact, sealed by the 
water-tight lower conning-hatch, and there were no 
casualties. Had it not been for the lower hatch, the 
submarine would have been lost with all hands. Thus 
do submarine losses which are characterised as tragedies 
at the time lead to the subsequent saving of lives. 

The year 1910 saw the first British naval manceuvres in 
which a submarine was used as anything except coast 
defence. The submarine was D 1, the first of the fairly 
large submarines capable of operating at considerable 
distances from their base. Di was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Commander Laurence, who afterwards com- 
manded £1, the first British submarine to enter the 
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Baltic. There he torpedoed the German battle-cruiser 
Moltke. Afterwards he rose to command the Submarine 
Service. 

The naval manceuvres of 1910 were on a grand scale. 
Admiral Sir Edmund Poé, the Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean, had brought home practically his 
whole fleet to join the Atlantic Fleet under the command 
of Prince Louis of Battenberg. These combined forces, 
which included fifteen battleships, were known as the 
Blue Fleet. The opposing Red Fleet was under the 
command of Admiral Sir William May, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Home Fleet. His force included twenty- 
three battleships, as well as many armoured and light 
cruisers, destroyers and torpedo-boats and, last but by 
no means least, submarine D 1. 

German intentions were by that time well known to the 
Admiralty Staff and, although no mention of it was made 
at the time, the waters off the west coast of Scotland were 
transformed by the establishment of a little imaginary 
land into a reproduction of the Heligoland Bight. More- 
over, the Sound of Mull became the Kiel Canal, and 
vessels passing through it were subjected to the same 
restrictions as regards numbers entering and speed, as 
vessels passing through the canal between Kiel and 
Wihelmshaven. 

The actual course of the manceuvres is of little import- 
ance to us except for the part played by submarine D r. 

In spite of engine trouble, which placed one engine out 
of action for the greater part of the manceuvres, Dz 
proceeded under her own power from Portsmouth to the 
vicinity of the Blue Fleet’s bases on the west coast of 
Scotland. There she patrolled for three days without 
her presence ever being suspected, until she torpedoed 
two of the Blue Fleet’s cruisers as they left the shelter of 
Colonsay. 


This enterprising exploit of D r made history. To the 
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enthusiasts of the Submarine Service it proved that the 
submarine was no longer a weapon only for the defence 
of harbours, but could be used overseas. It also opened 
the eyes of Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, the First Sea Lord, 
to the offensive possibilities of under-water craft. 

But the great body of naval opinion remained sceptical, 
and it must be accounted as due to the vision of a few men 
that we possessed on the outbreak of war several sub- 
marines capable of working overseas. 

Among these far-sighted officers was Captain Keyes, 
now Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. He became 
Inspecting Captain of Submarines after the 1910 
manceuvres, and was largely responsible for the immense 
progress of the Submarine Service between that date and 
the outbreak of war. Moreover, he was responsible for 
the dispositions of our submarines at the commencement 
of hostilities; dispositions that ensured that two British 
submarines—E 6 (Lieutenant-Commander Talbot) and 
E 8 (Lieutenant-Commander Goodhart)—carried out a 
reconnaissance in the Heligoland Bight within a few 
hours of the declaration of war. It is fitting that the 
Commodore’s Broad Pennant of Sir Roger Keyes should 
hang in the wardroom mess of the Submarine Service 
headquarters at Fort Blockhouse, Gosport. 

Commodore Keyes did not work alone : he appointed 
a committee of experienced officers to advise him on 
technical matters concerned with the new arm. This 
committee consisted of six officers, all of whom had very 
distinguished careers. Commander P. Addison was 
afterwards Director of Dockyards at the Admiralty. 
Commander C. Little is now Admiral Sir Charles Little, 
and has commanded the Submarine Service. Lieutenant- 
Commander Laurence afterwards commanded the Sub- 
marine Service. Commander Nasmith afterwards com- 
manded the Submarine Service and now, as Admiral 
Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith, is Commander-in-Chief at 
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Plymouth. Lieutenant-Commander C. Craven is now, 
as Sir Charles Craven, Managing Director of Messrs. 
Vickers, builders of most of our submarines. Engineer- 
Commander Skelton was afterwards Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Navy. 

With such men in control it is little wonder that the 
British Submarine Service set a standard of achievement 
which has never been equalled by any other service. 

It was the vision of these men, backed by the energy of 
Commodore Keyes, which saw to it that when war broke 
out the British Navy had at its disposal seventeen sub- 
marines capable of operating overseas, while many more 
were on the building-slips. The actual material strength 
of the British Submarine Service on the outbreak of war 
was 10 “ B”’ class submarines, 37 ‘‘ C” class submarines, 
8 “D” class submarines and 9 “ E” class submarines. 
Of these the “D” and “E” classes were capable of 
operating on the enemy side of the North Sea. That we 
should have had so many boats capable of overseas work is 
remarkable, for, although Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
had said in 1907 that “‘ during the last few years I have 
watched with great interest the enormous progress made 
in the development of the submarine boat ”, and King 
George V had dived in an overseas type submarine in 
1912 (D 4, commanded by Lieutenant M. E. Nasmith), - 
the general conception of the submarine was still as a 
coastal-defence craft. 

It is interesting to note that this sceptical view of the 
capabilities of submarines was also the rule in the German 
Navy. Admiral Mark Kerr has recorded that Prince 
Henry of Prussia told him that the German naval authori- 
ties believed in the submarine only as a defensive weapon 
for their harbours and the approaches to them. 

It seems astounding that the wider capabilities of sub- 
marines were not universally appreciated years before. 
There had been ample demonstration, although this was 
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kept as secret as possible. The exploits of Dz when 
operating more than 500 miles from her base were 
followed by proof that submarines had a unique offensive 
power against enemy anchorages. D2, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Commander Horton, dived outside May 
Island, in the approaches to the Firth of the Forth. He 
dived under destroyer patrols and a good deal of traffic 
which was passing up and down and across the Forth, 
and under the Forth Bridge. Above the bridge he 
manceuvred successfully in spite of the strong tide and, 
unseen and unsuspected, torpedoed his own submarine 
depot ship which was lying off Rosyth. 

And in February 1911 three of the “‘C” class sub- 
marines—C 36 (Lieutenant Herbert), C37 (Lieutenant 
Fenner) and C 38 (Lieutenant Codrington)—left England 
on the 10,000-mile voyage to Hong Kong. These were 
less than half the size of the “* D” and “ E”’ class “‘ over- 
seas? submarines, and all three of them steamed from 
England to Gibraltar under their own power. 

Perhaps it was because the submarine was Lord 
Fisher’s child that, in certain sections of the Royal Navy, 
there was opposition to submarines amounting almost to 
a determination to prove the new weapon useless. There 
was certainly much opposition in the Navy to Lord 
Fisher and his “ reforms ’’. 

Whatever the cause, the new branch of the Service 
frequently had to fight against a narrow-minded opposi- 
tion which not only refused to regard the submarine as 
anything but a silly toy, but often robbed it of the opportu- 
nities of training which it so badly needed. During 
manceuvres submarines were continually being “‘ put out 
of action’ by the umpires for the most trivial reasons, 
which took no account of realism and bore no sort of 
relation to actual war. The result was that the sub- 
marines, instead of remaining at sea and gaining and 
giving valuable experience, were told to hoist the “ out- 
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of-action ”? flag and return to harbour. It was in this 
way that, during the 1913 manceuvres, no less than eight 
submarines were “ put out of action”’ off the Humber, 
when they would almost certainly have inflicted heavy 
loss on the “‘enemy”’. Small wonder that Commodore 
Keyes, in his official report, commented that “ the time 
has arrived to face the question, if we are to prepare 
ourselves to deal with the submarines of the enemy. I 
am convinced that there will be a very rude awakening 
if tactics which were common during the recent manceuvres 
are repeated in actual warfare ”’. 

Rude awakening there certainly was. “ The sinking 
of the Pathfinder, Aboukir, Hogue, Cressy, and Hawke in the 
early days of the War was about as simple an operation 
for a submarine captain as the stalking of tame elephants 
chained to trees would be to an experienced big-game 
hunter who wished to kill them unseen and unsuspected,” 
wrote Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes in his Naval 
Memorrs. 

But, fortunately, things were not always as bad as 
that. As First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston 
Churchill took great interest in the Submarine Service— 
although he was overruled when he suggested that the 
noun of collectivity for submarines should be “ shoals ” 
instead of “ flotillas ”’. 

There were also many officers at sea who were deeply 
impressed by the exploits and possibilities of the sub- 
marines. Notable among these officers was Admiral 
Sir George Callaghan, Commander-in-Chief of the Home 
Fleet. In the autumn of 1912 Sir George Callaghan, in 
co-operation with Commodore Keyes, carried out 
exercises with the “‘ overseas’? submarines off the Scilly 
Islands and Southern Ireland. In these manceuvres 
the heavy ships were “ screened ”’ by destroyers. These 
manceuvres were the beginning of a series of progressive 
trials towards devising the best method of screening a 
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fleet and the best anti-submarine tactics to employ. On 
the staff of Sir George Callaghan was Commander Roger 
Backhouse, now Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse, First 
Sea Lord. Commander Backhouse co-operated with the 
Submarine Service in the production of screening schemes 
which the submarine officers themselves considered would 
hamper their attacks most effectively. 

Reorganisation of the Fleet for approaching war 
brought into being-‘a new command which, as Admiral 
of Patrols, would be under the direct command of the 
Admiralty. The submarines were to remain under the 
immediate control of the Inspecting Captain of Sub- 
marines—later the Commodore of the Submarine Service 
—but he was responsible to the Admiral of Patrols for 
everything that did not directly affect the defence of the 
three great naval ports. In other words, the Admiral of 
Patrols became conversant with the operation of “ over- 
seas ’’ submarines. 

Rear-Admiral John de Robeck was the First Admiral 
of Patrols, and his staff officer was Captain Walter Cowan. 
Both Admiral de Robeck and Captain Cowan were 
officers of vision, and, in conjunction with Commodore 
Keyes, a great many exercises were carried out and plans 
made for the operation of overseas submarine patrols. 

Thus, more than a year before the outbreak of war, 
there had come into being what amounted to three com- 
mittees concerned with submarine and anti-submarine 
work. 

The Admiral of Patrols and his staff formed, with the 
Commodore of Submarines, a sort of strategic committee. 

Commander Backhouse, with the staff of the Com- 
modore of Submarines, formed what amounted to a 
tactical defence committee. 

The committee of submarine experts appointed by the 
Commodore of Submarines formed a tactical offensive 
committee which also dealt with material and personnel. 


CHAPTER III 


Tue days of “ strained relations ” immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war found the submarines taking up their 
war stations. The “A’’, *°B”, and “C” class sub- 
marines were allocated to the defence of ports and coastal 
defence. Their flotillas were stationed at various places 
between Plymouth and Dundee. The main unit of 
‘* overseas’? submarines was the Eighth Submarine 
Flotilla, which consisted, at the outbreak of war, of ten 
submarines of the “‘ D’”’ and ‘‘ E ”’ classes, based on the 
depot ships Maidstone and Adamant. This force was under 
the command of Captain A. Waistell (later Admiral Sir 
Arthur Waistell), and was operated under the orders of 
the Commodore of Submarines. To it were attached 
the fast destroyers Lurcher and Firedrake, in the former of 
which Commodore Keyes flew his Broad Pendant. 

The Eighth Submarine Flotilla arrived at its war station 
at Harwich on July 31, 1914. It immediately set about 
co-operating with Commodore Reginald Tyrwhitt’s (now 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt) force of light 
cruisers and destroyers based on the same port. Co- 
operation was not difficult, for these two forces already 
knew one another well, having carried out several 
exercises together during the previous year. 

Plans were at once laid. These provided for a sub- 
marine reconnaissance of the Heligoland Bight immedi- 
ately on the outbreak of war, and a submarine patrol 
south-west of the Bight to intercept any enemy ships 
heading southwards. 

In the same area there were four old armoured cruisers, 
manned chiefly by reservists and armed with obsolete 
guns which had not been fired for years. It was clear 
that if they met the enemy their only chance would be in 
running away. In order to provide them some protec- 
tion and trap an enemy giving chase, it was arranged that 
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a submarine should be attached to each of these ships, 
to be towed by her whenever weather conditions allowed. 
By the evening of August 4, when the ultimatum had 
been delivered to Germany, all the ships were on a war 
footing and cleared for action. The ultimatum expired 
at midnight, and war being declared, the whole of Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt’s force sailed at 3 a.m. on August 5. 
In tow of H.M.S. Amethyst and H.M.S. Arel went E6 
(Lieutenant-Commander Talbot) and £8 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Goodhart). The submarines were slipped 
off Terschelling that evening and went on alone to 
reconnoitre the enemy waters of the Heligoland Bight. 

E 6 and E 8 did not achieve much on this first patrol. 
The sea was a glassy calm, making submarine work very 
difficult, and the Bight was full of several hundred fishing- 
vessels. One of these dogged £ 6 so persistently that the 
exasperated Talbot came to the surface and ordered her 
to hoist her colours. These proved to be German. 
From the movements of these fishing-vessels, and the fact 
that many of them were fitted with wireless, it was clear 
that they were more concerned with acting as look-outs 
for the Germany Navy than with fishing. 

That initial patrol into the Bight must have given the 
enemy furiously to think. Here were British submarines 
operating with immunity in their “front garden”. It 
should also have demonstrated beyond all doubt to the 
British Navy the power of the submarine. Apparently 
it did not, for on August 8, 1914, the Dreadnought battle- 
ship Monarch was narrowly missed by a torpedo. It seems 
incredible, but the Monarch, without any screen or escort, 
was towing a target for her consort to carry out gunnery 
practice. And this within 500 miles of Heligoland! 

The lessons of the first Heligoland Bight patrol were not 
lost on the ‘‘ submariners ”’ of the British Navy. There 
was not a man who did not want to penetrate even farther 
into the enemy’s strongholds. But such enterprises had 
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to wait. The first consideration was the safe passage of 
the Expeditionary Force to France. 

To cover the passage of this Force thirteen submarines 
were stationed in two parallel lines running between the 
North Goodwin Lightship, the Sandettie Bank Lightship, 
and the Ruytingen shoals to the north of Dunkirk. 
The submarine patrols were so arranged that at least 
seven submarines would be practically certain to get in 
attacks if the enemy tried to break through into the English 
Channel. But they saw nothing, and we now know that 
the German High Command remained in complete 
ignorance of the passage of the British Expeditionary 
Force, and as late as August 21 were still under the 
impression that no considerable transportation of troop 
had taken place. 

The North Goodwin-Sandettie-Ruytingen patrol 
covering the passage of the British Expeditionary Force 
was the occasion for an amazing exploit by one of the 
submarine captains. This was the way of it. 

The August nights were never absolutely pitch black, 
and the submarines were so placed that they could 
frequently see one another patrolling on the surface during 
the night. Naturally, men’s nerves were keyed to a high 
pitch. Nobody believed that Germany would allow the 
Expeditionary Force to get across to France without 
making some attempt to stop it with her Navy. At any 
moment there might come the big chance of our young 
Submarine Service. Imagine the feelings of those on the 
bridge of one of these submarines when they made out the 
shadowy figure of a man apparently walking on the water. 
Eyes were rubbed and the lenses of night-glasses wiped. 
There was no doubt about it. There was a man walking 
on the water. Some began to talk of the “ angel of 
Sandettie ”’. 

But it was only Lieutenant-Commander Herbert, 
captain of D5. Realising that if the enemy did make a 
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night dash towards the Channel, the success or failure of 
the submarines defending the passage of the Army would 
be a matter of split seconds, Herbert had evolved a new 
technique. He stood on the conning-tower hatch, clinging 
to the periscope and ventilator, and then D 5 dived under 
him, so that the water was lapping against his sea-boots. 
From his precarious perch—if the submarine had dived 
deeper for a moment he would inevitably have been swept 
away by the strong tide and drowned—he “‘ conned ”’ his 
submarine through the ventilator. 

One cannot see well through a periscope at night, the 
instrument absorbs too much light: so Lieutenant- 
Commander Herbert had turned himself into a human 
periscope. Below him D5 was ready for instant action. 
If a mere shadow of an enemy had appeared, the torpedoes 
would have sped on their way. There was virtually no 
chance of the enemy seeing him first and taking avoiding 
action, and seconds would not have been lost in diving. 

Herbert had worked out this idea when he had been in 
command of C 36 on the China Station, and had often 
practised it—to the consternation and terror of many 
Chinese fishermen. 

So back to the Heligoland Bight went the submarines. 
This time four of them entered the Bight. They were 
D2, D3, E5, and E7. They got back on August 18, 
after a very exciting time. No longer was the Bight 
deserted except for hundreds of so-called fishing-vessels. 
The Germans, it appeared, took great exception to British 
submarines disporting themselves in their waters, and had 
taken steps to make their lives exceedingly precarious. 
The Bight was full of destroyers and torpedo-boats. 
The British submarines were incessantly hunted by these 
craft, which zigzagged at high speed over them and 
adopted tactics which made it almost impossible for a 
submarine to get in an attack. 

Two of these four submarines encountered trouble and 
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bitter disappointment on their way back from the Bight. 
E5 and £7 were in company on the surface when they 
fell in with a cruiser near Smith’s Knoll—the small out- 
lying sandbank north-east of Yarmouth. From her 
position and silhouette—the visibility was not good—the 
submarine thought her a British cruiser. As a result 
they narrowly escaped destruction by gunfire, and when 
they dived, the cruiser made off at high speed. She was 
the German cruiser Rostock. It was the first of many cases 
of mistaken identity which were to make the war-time 
task of our submarines even more difficult and dangerous. 

Only three days later the Rostock was again to escape 
destruction. On August 21 the Rostock, accompanied by the 
cruiser Strassburg, a flotilla of torpedo-boats, and three sub- 
marines, set out toround up the British fishing-vessels on the 
Dogger Bank. On her way out, the Rostock was sighted 
by D5 (Lieutenant-Commander Herbert), who at once 
manceuvred to attack. Conditions were difficult, with 
the sea a glassy calm, so that it seemed impossible that 
the periscope should not be sighted, particularly as the 
Rostock was screened by three destroyers on either bow. 
But Herbert pressed home his attack to a range of 
600 yards. Then he fired two torpedoes. 

Nothing happened. Herbert has described it as a 
‘* sitting shot’. At such close range the target could not 
be missed. But missed it was, and shells falling round 
the periscope forbade further investigation. The oppor- 
tunity had gone. Was there ever a more bitter moment 
in the life of a submarine captain? 

Back in harbour on August 23, Herbert reported to 
Commodore Keyes, who has written: ‘‘ Herbert was 
absolutely miserable when he reported his failure to me, 
and told me I had better disrate him. He said bitterly 
that the only excuse he could offer was that the enemy was 
not flying the large red flag, which our target ships hoist 
when they are ready for attack.” 
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We now know from the official German records that 
the two torpedoes passed under the Rostock, which had a 
draught of 17 feet; and that the attack made a great 
impression on the Germans, not only since it demon- 
strated the activity of our submarines in enemy waters, 
but also because D 5 had shown that it was possible in a 
flat calm to attack a closely screened ship without being 
seen until the torpedoes had been fired. 

The reason for D 5’s torpedoes running deep was not 
discovered for some time, and in the meanwhile there had 
occurred other seemingly unaccountable torpedo misses. 
In fairness to these submarine officers it must be pointed 
out that these misses were not due to unskilful attacking. 
As Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, who was Com- 
modore of Submarines at the time, has pointed out: 
‘**It was some time before we discovered that the war- 
heads of our torpedoes were 40 lb. heavier than the 
practice heads with which we exercised. The result 
being that they would not pick up their set depth until 
they had run a considerable distance. Until this defect 
had been cured, our torpedoes ran under their target 
ships.” 

British mines at the beginning of the Great War were 
also notoriously bad, and the Royal Navy’s first efficient 
mines were purchased from Russia and shipped to 
Plymouth from Vladivostok. 

Although D5 missed a magnificent opportunity, that 
patrol in the Heligoland Bight was not without result. 
E 4 (Lieutenant-Commander Leir) and E 9 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Horton) also returned to Harwich on 
August 23, and Sir Roger Keyes has recorded that the 
three submarines brought back much information of 
great value. 

The submarines in enemy waters were not there only 
in the hope of intercepting enemy ships and sinking them 
with torpedoes. They kept a constant eye on German 
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movements and German methods. It was their task 
to see what mischief the enemy was up to, and to 
bring back information which could be used for his 
undoing. 

It was no easy task. The Germans were much too alert 
for comfort, and the glassy sea weighted the scales in their 
favour. The submarines were hunted incessantly, and 
never got a chance of retaliating. Leir of E 4, after 
recording the efforts of the enemy destroyers to sink him 
and his fruitless attempts to get in a torpedo attack on 
them, concluded his report laconically: ‘‘ After twenty- 
four hours under, breathing nearly twice as quick, other- 
wise no difficulty at all’’. No difficulty at all! Nerves 
stretched to the utmost day and night, with no chance to 
rest; the gnawing anxiety over how long the battery 
power would last; knowledge that the enemy had only 
to keep them under long enough to win the game. Yet 
to the submarines it remained a game—a desperately 
earnest game often enough, but always a game in which 
skill would outweigh chance. 

E 9 (Lieutenant-Commander Horton) had carried her 
search for information and prey to the point of poking her 
nose into the very harbour of Heligoland. But there was 
nobody at home there. Germany had withdrawn her 
High Sea Fleet behind the shelter of the sandbanks and the 
minefields guarding the entrances to the Ems and the 
Jade, and Heligoland was being used only as an advanced 
base for patrol craft. E9 went to the bottom to snatch 
some rest, and the officers settled down to play bridge. 
During that rubber of bridge German sweep-wires 
scraped over them. The first lieutenant seemed to be 
losing his grip on the game through listening to the chains 
and wires as they scraped along the hull and wondering 
whether they were explosive sweeps, but Horton dragged 
his mind back to the game with a curt “ Your play, 
Chapman”. The hand came to an end just as the sweeps 
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dragged clear, and the first lieutenant claimed that his 
captain was down one trick doubled. Horton laughed 
shortly: ‘‘ Not a bit of it. You revoked when the wire 
fouled us. You forfeit two tricks. Bridge, gentlemen, 
is a game you've simply got to keep your mind on if you 
ever hope to play it well.” 

There could be no better illustration of one of the most 
difficult but important tasks of a submarine captain—to 
instil quiet calmness into those around him whatever may 
be happening. 

Later, Horton took Eg away from that place and, 
although again hunted unceasingly, spent eight hours at 
a stretch in a fruitless attempt to torpedo the destroyers 
which were hunting him. 

The information about the German patrols and their 
methods which had been brought back by our submarines 
led to the Battle of the Heligoland Bight. On the day 
that D 5, E 4, and E 9 returned to Harwich, Commodore 
Keyes made a proposal to the Admiralty for action 
against the German patrols. The plan was approved by 
the First Sea Lord (Prince Louis of Battenberg), and 
arrangements were made to carry it out as soon as possible. 
Apart from rolling up the German patrols, it was hoped 
to entice larger German warships to sea in support. To 
this end a submarine trap was set, and nine submarines 
left Harwich during the night of August 25 so as to be in 
their positions before dawn on August 28. 

The submarines were also to try to draw the Germans 
to the westward. This is how £6 (Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Talbot) did it. 


‘*4 a.m. Sighted German destroyer about a mile 
away. Attracted his attention and dived, but he 
disappeared. 

““5 am. German destroyer appeared, stopped 
3 miles off, and made first a challenge, and then a long 
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flashing signal. Replied with very rapid unintelligible 
flashing and then dived. Destroyer disappeared. 

“5.50 a.m. Two German destroyers appeared. 
Dived to westward with conning-tower awash to make a 
fuss. They followed for a short while then turned 
away. 

‘6.04 a.m. Surfaced and proceeded westward on 
surface, deliberately making smoke.” 


The Battle of the Heligoland Bight is accredited as a 
British victory. Certainly Germany lost three cruisers 
and a destroyer, with a total loss of 1242 in personnel 
killed, wounded or taken prisoner; while the total British 
losses amounted to 32 men killed and 60 wounded. 
Moreover, it had a far-reaching effect on the course of the 
War. It heartened the Allied Armies in the darkest hour 
of their retreat, and it led the Kaiser to give orders “‘ to 
restrict still further the initiative of the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief in order to avoid losses ”’. 

Nevertheless, bad staff work very nearly turned it into 
catastrophe. Commodore Tyrwhitt and Commodore 
Keyes put to sea in complete ignorance of the fact that 
forces from the Grand Fleet were to be sent in support. 

At 3.30 a.m. on August 28 Commodore Tyrwhitt’s 
cruisers ran into Admiral Goodenough’s cruisers, which 
had been sent south from the Grand Fleet. An engage- 
ment between the two British cruiser forces was narrowly 
averted. Then into the area of operations steamed 
Admiral Beatty’s battle-cruisers. The submarines had 
been told to treat all ships other than Commodore 
Tyrwhitt’s cruisers as enemies. It was impossible to get 
in touch with them to tell them of the presence of other 
British forces, and the weather was misty, making quick 
recognition difficult. 

During those fateful hours of August 28 there was. 
constant, imminent danger of British ships engaging 
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one another, and of British ships being torpedoed by 
their own submarines—to say nothing of British sub- 
marines being sunk by their own ships. 

At 9.25 a.m. E6 (Lieutenant-Commander Talbot) 
sighted, in the mist, two big cruisers. The submarine 
dived at once towards them. When the cruisers were next 
seen they were steering straight for E 6, who had to dive 
deep under them. It afterwards transpired that they were 
two of Admiral Goodenough’s cruisers, who had sighted 
the submarine and tried to ram her. 


E 6’s report of that day continued :— 

‘“* 11.45 a.m. Sighted an action taking place between 
a German cruiser and some British destroyers, all 
approaching me out of the mist. Dived towards the 
action. Could see nothing at first through periscopes, 
but very shortly two patches of smoke appeared 
approaching me, and I heard a great deal of firing. 
I was between the patches of smoke, but nearer 
the northern, which I found to come from three four- 
funnelled cruisers. As we had been told that any 
four-funnelled cruisers east of Terschelling would be 
Germans, I attacked, and wrought off what would have 
been a successful attack. At the last moment, with 
my finger on the trigger, I had doubts as to their 
nationality, as projectiles were falling all around me 
from the cruiser I knew to be German, and I could find 
nothing else other than these three ships could be 
firing at. Held on till I could see the colours in the 
Ensigns, and was then so close I had to go underneath 
the last ship.” (These were again Admiral Goodenough’s 
Cruisers.) 


Again after that £ 6 nearly torpedoed a British cruiser: 
“ Attacked, passing 300 yards from her and discovering 
her to be the Lowestoft.” 


E7 (Lieutenant-Commander Feilmann) was nearly 
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rammed by the British battle-cruisers, who turned towards 
him just as he recognised them and “ ran over ” E 7. 

E 4 (Lieutenant-Commander Leir) saved an officer and 
nine men of H.M.S. Defender, who had been rescuing 
Germans from the water in boats when the Defender had 
been chased away. He also took some of the Germans 
prisoner, and left the boats so that those he had no room 
for might escape. Leir afterwards alluded to his three 
German prisoners as ‘‘ samples ”’. 

The Battle of the Heligoland Bight was a very near 
thing, in which British lives and British ships might easily 
have paid the penalty of bad staff work. But the God of 
Battles seemed to be on our side that day. 

The first German submarine to be sunk during the War 
was U 15, which was caught on the surface at dawn on 
August 9, 1914, by the cruiser H.M.S. Birmingham, which 
rammed the submarine. But, just as the first submarine 
loss was German, so the first sinking achieved by a 
submarine was by a successful attack by a German vessel. 
This was the sinking of the flotilla leader H.M.S. Path- 
finder off St. Abbs Head on September 5, 1914. This 
loss was followed soon after by a greater tragedy. Early on 
September 21 the wireless room of the Admiralty began to 
make out the words *‘ Aboukir, Hogue, sinking ”’, constantly 
repeated. Within an hour, H.M.S. Cressy was also sink- 
ing. She had stood by to pick up survivors from her two 
consorts, and became an easy torpedo target. The ships 
were obsolete, but the disaster cost nearly two thousand 
lives. A single German submarine had sunk all three 
ships. It was U9, commanded by Otto Weddigen, after 
whom Hitler has named one of his new submarine 
flotillas, Weddigen later commanded U29 and did 
much damage to merchant shipping. It was on his way 
home from a successful cruise to the Scilly Islands that he 
fell in with the Grand Fleet on March 18, 1915. His 
first torpedo missed the battleship H.M.S. Neptune. He 
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tried to attack again, but his periscope was sighted. Two 
battleships, H.M.S. Dreadnought and H.M.S. Temeraire, 
turned to ram and increased to full speed. So intent 
_ were they on their foe that they all but rammed each 
other, but H.M.S. Dreadnought’s bows cut U 29 in half. 

The ‘first blood’? to the German submarines was 
certainly not due to greater initiative on the part of the 
German submarine captains: it was due to greater 
opportunity. The Germans found their targets ‘‘ asking 
for it’ in the open sea, while the British submarines had 
to go into thickly patrolled enemy waters on the off 
chance of finding a target. And even then they were, 
as in the case of D 5’s attack on the Rostock, cheated of their 
prey by the over-weight of their torpedoes. 

The Germans were thinking in terms of “‘ safety first ”’, 
and the British submarines were, in fact, imposing a close 
blockade of the enemy’s naval forces. 

It was not long before a British submarine scored a 
more material success against the enemy. 

One of the worst discomforts of submarine life lies in 
the fact that there are times when nature must be served, 
irrespective of the wishes of anybody or the indulgence of 
the enemy. Ina modern submarine the “ usual offices ” 
are tolerable and efficient; but we are writing of 1914. 

In mid-September the weather in the Bight was the 
reverse of the glassy calm which had ruled throughout the 
early days of the War. The motion of a submarine, 
coupled with breathing a stale atmosphere over-charged 
with the fumes of oil fuel, and a diet in which there is 
never anything fresh but the labels on the tins, will upset 
the strongest of stomachs. The first lieutenant of Eg 
was visited with a violent internal upheaval, accompanied 
by something very like dysentery. 

E9 was lying on the bottom some 6 miles south of 
Heligoland when the condition of the first lieutenant 
became such that an immediate visit to the surface and a 
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breath of fresh air was almost imperative. So up Eg 
came to periscope depth, and as Horton swung the 
periscope round to see whether all was clear for surfacing, 
a German cruiser steamed into his field of vision. What- 
ever the demands of nature, there could be no surfacing 
just then. Depth-keeping was difficult owing to the 
heavy sea and swell, but Horton carried out a perfect 
attack and fired two torpedoes. One hit, and the German 
cruiser Hela went to her last resting-place. The other 
torpedo apparently followed the example of those fired by 
D 5 at the Rostock and ran deep. It seemed quite likely 
that, if it had not been for the heavy swell, the other 
might also have passed harmlessly under the German’s 
bottom, and another of our best submarine commanders 
might have been under a cloud. 

That submarine cannot fight submarine has been a 
convenient cliché ever since Lord Goschen said in the 
House of Commons on April 6, rgoo: “It is clear that 
one submarine boat cannot fight another’. In assessing 
naval strengths the submarine is not the answer to the 
submarine; but Lord Goschen’s words were proved 
wrong over and over again during the Great War. 
Certainly the Germans in the Heligoland Bight soon began 
to operate on the principle of “set a thief to catch a 
thief’. 

On September 10 our submarines in the Bight reported 
that a German submarine was working about 10 to 15 
miles north-west to south-west of Heligoland, and it soon 
became obvious that the German destroyer patrols were 
being supported by submarines instead of by cruisers. 

In the circumstances, encounters between British and 
German submarines were inevitable. Such an encounter 
had all the elements of stalking dangerous game—game 
which knows what to look for, and therefore keeps a far 
more efficient look-out than anything else. Add to this 
the fact that the quarry can, if startled, assume the cloak 
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of invisibility and begin stalking on its own account, 
and you have the elements of submarine v. submarine 
warfare. 

E g (Lieutenant-Commander Leir) was the first British 
submarine to indulge in this new form of warfare. She 
sighted a submarine coming to the surface about a mile 
and ahalfaway. As the German bobbed up, E 4 bobbed 
down, and the stalk was on. £ ¢ had it all her own way 
to begin with, and got into close range without being seen. 
Leir fired his torpedo, and was cheated as Herbert in D 5 
had been cheated. The torpedo passed under the 
German submarine, “ judging by the gesticulations on the 
bridge’. The gesticulations were followed by what was 
obviously frantic semaphoring. E 4’s periscope swung 
round, and Leir saw another German submarine. This 
one opened fire with her gun on E 4’s periscope as she was 
getting into position to fire a second torpedo. Leir fired, 
but the German succeeded in avoiding the “tin fish ”’, 
and both German submarines thereupon decided that the 
locality was unhealthy and made off at high speed. One 
of these German submarines was identified as U 23, and 
the other was of the same class. 

On another occasion E 4 fell in with a German and 
chased her on the surface almost up to Heligoland. The 
German was not playing, and steadfastly refused to do so, 
in spite of provocative signals from Leir such as “* How 
many women and children have you killed to-day? ”’ 
and—in a sort of “‘ Let’s-be-boys-together ”’-tone, “ Gott 
strafe England ”’. 

On October 9 a German submarine broke surface only 
50 yards from E zo. She was so close that £ so could not 
fire a torpedo, and there was nothing she could do but 
submerge. 

During the autumn of 1914 there took place in the 
Heligoland Bight one of the most extraordinary submarine 
vy. submarine encounters on record. D8 (Lieutenant- 
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Commander Brodie) was on the surface when she sighted 
a German submarine, also on the surface. The German 
sighted D 8 at the same moment, and the two submarines 
dived simultaneously. For an hour both searched 
anxiously through their periscopes, careful never to show 
much of the periscope for fear of being sighted. At the 
end of that time Brodie came to the conclusion that the 
German had cleared off. He accordingly brought D 8 
to the surface. At that identical moment the German 
came to the conclusion that the English submarine had 
cleared off, and he also brought his boat to the surface. 

As Brodie’s head came up through the conning-tower 
hatch he saw the German submarine rise to the surface. 
Both vessels dived hastily once again, and a long blind 
stalk followed. Neither wished, after the shock of 
surfacing simultaneously, to risk coming up first and 
giving his adversary a chance with a torpedo. Yet what 
was to be done? As Brodie remarked, ‘“‘ Neither knew 
what was to be done with the other ”’. 

But the German tenacity was not equal to that of D &. 
The ‘“‘U”’-boat made as much distance as possible towards 
the safety of its harbours, and finally came to the surface a 
very long way off and continued hastily on its way home. 

Such encounters were not always stalemates. The first 
British submarine to be lost during the Great War was 
E3 (Lieutenant-Commander Cholmley). This vessel 
went into the Bight in October 1914, never to return. 
The enemy announced that she had been sunk on 
October 18. She had obviously been sighted on the 
surface by a seaplane, of which the Germans had many on 
patrol off the entrance to the Ems, where E 3 was working, 
and a submarine had been sent to stalk and torpedo her. 
On a previous patrol on the Bight E 3 had got the better 
ofaseaplane. The seaplane alighted on the sea, and E 3 
came to the surface near it and forced the pilot and 
observer to surrender. 
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Some of the most valuable information secured by our 
submarines in the Bight concerned the position of the 
German minefields. This intelligence was not lightly 
come by. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes states in his 
Naval Memoirs that “an incident occurred on 25th 
September, as a result of which we were able to locate a 
German minefield, and the knowledge of its position was 
of great value to us in subsequent operations ”’. 

The “ incident ’’ was nothing less than the fouling of a 
mine-mooring by one of our submarines when submerged. 

E6 (Lieutenant-Commander Talbot) was patrolling 
submerged on September 25, 1914, when she saw what 
she thought was a submarine’s conning-tower, and 
attacked it. It turned out to be a buoy. £6 rose and 
fixed its position (10 miles west of Heligoland). Then, at 
12.10 p.m., £6 dived to 50 feet. Ten minutes later a 
wire scraped along her side. It did not take much 
imagination to conclude that it was the mooring of a mine. 
Nor did it require much imagination to think of what 
would happen if the mooring caught on the hydroplanes 
or some other projection and the mine came swinging in 
against the hull. But a submarine in war-time Is no place 
for a too-sensitive imagination. £ 6 carried on, and after 
what seemed hours the mooring slipped away clear of the 
stern. 

The presence of a minefield had been discovered. But 
E6 had no means of telling whether she was plunging 
deeper into the area of death or whether she had touched 
one of the outer row of mines and was clear of the field. 
_ She was soon to know. A few minutes after the first 

mooring had scraped clear the crew heard a new scraping 
forward. And this time it did not pass aft: it stopped 
right forward. 

Simultaneously the submarine showed a tendency to 
get out of control. The bows went down, and the fore- 
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most hydroplanes became stiff to move, so that the 
checking of that downward plunge proved difficult. 

The mine-mooring had fouled the hydroplane, and E 6 
was actually towing the deadly mine along with her 
through the sea. To control a submarine with one pair 
of hydroplanes not working properly, and with an un- 
expected weight suddenly tacked on to the bows, is never 
easy. Imagine what it was like when every man knew 
that each movement of their boat tended to bring the 
mine bumping against the hull, to send them all to Davy 
Jones’s Locker. 

Imperturbably, Talbot regained control of £6, and 
then brought her gingerly to the surface. This was an 
operation of extreme danger. He knew now that he was 
in a minefield, and since £ 6 had fouled mine-moorings 
when diving, the mines must be laid fairly shallow, so 
that surfacing meant coming up through them. But the 
mine which was hitched on to £ 6 seemed worse than those 
which he could neither see, feel, nor hear. Besides, that 
mine had to be cleared, and it could only be done on the 
surface. 

So £6 came to the surface, and there was the ugly 

horned sphere lying on the hydroplane. Its mooring 
was securely jammed between the hydroplane and _ its 
guard and, as if by a miracle, the mine was lying with its 
sensitive horns pointing away from the hull of the sub- 
marine. Somewhere in the depths below hung the heavy 
sinker at the other end of the mine-mooring. 
_ To clear this mine away was a matter involving clever 
seamanship and great danger. It had to be lifted clear, 
but the weight of the sinker made this very difficult; and 
if the mine rolled, or one of the men working half in the 
water bumped against one of those soft lead horns—— 

There was also need for haste. £ 6 was in enemy waters, 
constantly patrolled, and she was a prisoner on the 
surface until the mine could be cleared. 
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It took an interminable half-hour to clear the mine and 
its mooring. And even as it slid away, another problem 
faced E6. She had to grope her way out of the mine- 
field, navigating “‘ by guess and by God ”’, as the war-time 
submarine phrase went. 

“* The buoy marked the north-east end of the minefield, 
which ran south-west to off Norderney. I had for- 
tunately dived down the line of mines and found the main 
minefield protecting the Heligoland Bight ’’—this was 
how Talbot put it. 

Within a week another minefield was located, this time 
by £7 (Lieutenant-Commander Feilmann), and the 
field was a shallow one laid between Norderney and the 
Jade River. This discovery was made because a mine 
was lying awash, and £ 7 saw it just as she was about to 
dive to attack two vessels, which had evidently been laying 
the minefield. 

Another bit of German mischief which was discovered 
by the British submarines working in the Heligoland Bight 
was the use of a hospital ship as a scouting vessel. This 
vessel, painted white and flying a large Red-Cross flag, 
was first sighted by E 4 (Lieutenant-Commander Leir) 
on October 8. Her movements seemed suspicious, and 
E 4 gave chase on the surface, intending to bring her to 
and board her to examine her papers. The “hospital 
ship ’’, however, had the legs of the submarine, and she 
was seen to enter the Western Ems. 

Ten days later the same “hospital ship ” was sighted 
by Dé& (Lieutenant-Commander Brodie). Again she 
was behaving in a suspicious manner. JD 8 reported this, 
and that afternoon the “ hospital ship’ was arrested by 
Commodore Tyrwhitt in H.M.S. Arethusa. She was the 
Ophelia, and she claimed to be a hospital ship searching 
for survivors of the German destroyers which had been 
sunk in the flotilla action of the previous day. But the 
fact that her movements had been watched by our sub- 
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marines and certain orders found on board her, proved 
that she was a scout in disguise, and she was condemned 
as such by the Prize Court on May 1, 1915. 

On October 6, 1914, Eg (Lieutenant-Commander 
Horton) bagged, off the Ems, the S$ 126, one of the 
destroyers which had made the British ‘‘ submariners’ ”’ 
lives a burden to them for weeks. That the first submarine 
to sink one of the German hunting destroyers had already 
sunk a German cruiser, and thereby scored the first 
tangible success of the Submarine Service, seemed to 
indicate that E 9 and Horton were unduly lucky. Luck 
may have played its part, but in submarines luck comes 
only to those who deserve it. Horton had spent so many 
hours trying to get in a shot at the enemy hunting-craft, 
that, calculated on the basis of an eight-hour day, he had 
spent weeks at the periscope. His success on this occasion 
was not so much a matter of luck as the reward of infinite 
patience and skill. The Commodore of Submarines 
wrote at the time: ‘‘ To get one of those wriggling 
destroyers is like shooting snipe with a rifle ”’. 

In the first weeks of the War the glassy calm made 
things very difficult for our submarines in the Heligoland 
Bight. But this soon gave place to even worse conditions: 
short, steep seas and bad visibility. When Commodore 
Keyes forwarded the submarine reports to the Admiralty 
on September 20, 1914, he said in his covering letter: 


“The brief reports of the commanding officers do 
not adequately express the strain and hardship to which 
they and their crews were subjected. Their position 
on a lee shore, within a few miles of the enemy’s coasts, 
in the notoriously short, steep seas which accompany 
heavy westerly gales in the Heligoland Bight was un- 
doubtedly precarious. It was difficult to open the 
conning-tower hatch, and vision was limited to about 
200 yards. There was no rest to be obtained on the 
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bottom; even at a depth of 20 fathoms with several 
tons of negative buoyancy, the vessels rolled and 
bumped heavily. Cruising at a depth of 60-100 feet, 
the submarines were rolling and pumping—1.e., moving 
vertically—about 20 feet.” 


The captain of an “‘ E ’’-boat which arrived at Harwich 
with her bridge bent and buckled and half her deck- 
casing missing was asked if he had seen anything. His 
reply was, “‘ Nothing but water, and a damn sight too 
much of that ”. 

But the patrols continued without interruption, every 
slight break in the weather being used to look for informa- 
tion and trouble. 


CHAPTER IV 


On September 17, 1914, a conference was held on board 
H.M.S. iron Duke, the flagship of Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe. This conference reached an important decision 
with regard to the employment of British submarines. 
This was nothing less than that some of the “ overseas ” 
submarines, having shown their paces in the Heligoland 
Bight to the great discomfiture of the enemy, should 
leave his “ front garden ’”’ to other submarines and make 
themselves a nuisance in his “‘ backyard ’”—the Baltic. 

Commodore Keyes attended the conference in the Jron 
Duke, and it was he who broached the question of an 
expedition into the Baltic. He held that the’Baltic was 
likely to provide a wider and more profitable field for 
submarine activity than the Heligoland Bight. Sir John 
Jellicoe supported Commodore Keyes. It was decided 
that inquiries should be instituted as to the feasibility of 
basing British submarines on the Russian Baltic ports, 
and that a submarine reconnaissance of the approaches 
to the Belts should be carried out. 

Accordingly, on September 19, 1914, Submarine Er 
(Lieutenant-Commander Laurence) and E 5 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Benning) were detailed to carry out a 
reconnaissance in the Skagerrack. H.M.S. Lurcher and 
H.M.S. Firedrake were detailed to tow the submarines 
until dark on September 21 if weather conditions per- 
mitted. These destroyers, however, were recalled to join 
in the hunt which followed the sinking of the Hogue, 
Aboukir and Cressy. 

Both submarines secured useful information. Some of 
this was obtained in most unorthodox fashion by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Benning of E54. Benning took his 
submarine close to the lightships marking the Vyl shoal 
and the Graa Deep, and by offering them tins of soup 
induced the captains of these vessels to come alongside 
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in their boats. Once the lightship captains were on 
board they proved ready enough to give information 
about the enemy forces which they had seen in the 
neighbourhood. 

E 5 came out of the Skagerrack on September 27, and 
was met by the Drake, Nottingham and Falmouth and two 
destroyers. The Nottingham escorted E5 home, while 
the rest of the force waited for E 1, which came out of 
the Kattegat next day. 

Shortly afterwards another submarine reconnaissance 
was carried out. In this operation D3 (Lieutenant- 
Commander C. Boyle) and Dz (Lieutenant-Commander 
A. D. Cochrane) particularly distinguished themselves. 
D 3 went into the very shoal water inside the Amrun 
Bank and off the Sylt, and penetrated farther into the 
maze of islands guarding the north shore of the Bight 
than had hitherto been attempted. D1 obtained further 
valuable information off the Ems, where she found the 
channels constantly patrolled. 

The result of these reconnaissances by submarines not 
only showed that submarines might be able to enter the 
Baltic through the Kattegat and the Belts, but gave 
further evidence of the routes likely to be taken by the 
enemy fleet if, and when, they ventured out of their 
harbours. 

The latter information proved of great value. Not 
only did it lead to a small raid on October 17, in which 
four German torpedo-boats of the Ems flotilla were sunk, 
but it also formed the basis of subsequent mine-laying 
operations. 

Three days earlier, on October 14, three of our sub- 
marines sailed from Harwich. They were Er (Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Laurence), Eg (Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Horton) and Ezz (Lieutenant-Commander 
Nasmith), and their objective was the Baltic. 

““ Er passed safely into the Baltic during the night of 
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October 17.” Thus the official history. It makes the 
passage sound easy. Actually, the very reverse was the 
case. To gain entrance to the Baltic from the North 
Sea in war-time was one of the most hazardous expeditions 
ever demanded of British “‘ submariners ”’. 

Up the Skagerrack and round the Skaw was bad 
enough. They were waters in which it was quite im- 
possible to tell friend and neutral from foe. Also, there 
were strong tides, and—that curse of the submarine—a 
sea full of patches of water of different density, so that 
there was no knowing from one minute to the next 
whether the submarine was trimmed light or heavy. 

Then, after rounding the Skaw, southwards for rather 
more than 100 miles of sea troubled by traffic between 
Scandinavia and Denmark. 

Then the Belt. A narrow passage of shallow water, 
and again strong currents. A difficult piece of navigation 
at the best of times, but in war-time a real hair-raiser. 
Not enough sea-room to avoid curious and dangerous 
surface craft, and not enough water to get underneath 
them. That these were neutral waters mattered not at 
all. The British submarines accounted internment little 
better than a total loss. 

And then, having negotiated the Belts, to come out 
on to what was almost literally the enemy’s back door- 
step—Kiel Bay—with never more than 20 miles between 
the enemy and the neutral coasts until the Baltic proper 
was reached. 

But £7 “ passed in safely’, and next morning Laur- 
ence found himself within 500 yards of one of the patrol 
cruisers, which he judged to be the Fiirst Bismarck. Er 
dived at once to attack, and fired two torpedoes at an 
interval of a minute. The first—like most of those 
accursed torpedoes of the early months of the War—ran 
under the target. The second just missed ahead of the 
German ship as she put her helm hard over to avoid it. 
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Within the next two hours Er sighted two other 
cruisers, but in neither case could she get close enough 
to attack. Nothing could be seen of the German main 
fleet, and next day Laurence took £ 1 to lie in wait off 
Bornholm, the large Danish island midway between the 
southern shore of Sweden and Pomerania. 

Meanwhile E 9 had also passed into the Baltic. Hers, 
however, was a longer passage. She had arrived in the 
Kattegat too late to get through, as Er had done, 
before daylight. To move by day in those waters meant 
that she was sure to be sighted by the stream of cross- 
traffic, so Lieutenant-Commander Horton had kept Eg 
on the bottom all day on the 18th and continued his 
voyage that night. 

Even so, E 9 did not get into the Baltic without let or 
hindrance. She was discovered by some German de- 
stroyers, which hunted her for hours. Horton finally 
outwitted his pursuers—a matter of great difficulty in 
that island-strewn sea of rapidly varying depths and 
densities—and at last gained the Baltic proper, on 
October 20. 

Er was then moving up the Baltic. She entered 
Danzig Bay, and there dived right up to the entrance 
of Neufahrwasser. There were three German cruisers in 
the basin, but it was impossible to fire a torpedo at 
them, and £1 went on disconsolately to Libau, which 
was intended to be the base for the British submarines 
to the Baltic. 

Outside Libau E 1 was met by a Russian officer, who 
piloted her in. Only then did Laurence learn that he 
had passed straight through the German minefield and, 
moreover, that Libau, now that he had reached it, was 
no sort of a base. The port and the dockyard had been 
destroyed. 

There was no possibility of warning Eg and E11, so 
Er could do nothing but wait for her consorts to join 
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her. £9 duly turned up at Libau next day, October 22. 
She was blissfully ignorant of the fact that she also had 
passed right through the middle of the largest German 
minefield in the Baltic. 

But Err did not turn up at Libau. Er and Eg 
went back towards the Belts in an effort to find her, but 
saw nothing of her. Er saw an enemy destroyer and 
fired a torpedo at her at a range of 500 yards, but again 
missed. After three days hunting, Er and Eg moved 
north to Lapvik in the Gulf of Finland, and reported to 
Admiral von Essen, the Russian Commander-in-Chief. 

E rr had been held up at Gorleston by engine defects. 
As a result, she had had to postpone her attempted 
passage into the Baltic until the night after Er and 
E9 had passed through. By that time, however, the 
enemy was fully alive to the fact that British submarines 
were attempting to enter the Baltic. Es had fired tor- 
pedoes at a cruiser in Kiel Bay, and Eg had been 
hunted by destroyers. The enemy was therefore on the 
look-out, and his patrols had been warned and strength- 
ened in an effort to prevent other British submarines 
from reaching the Baltic. 

_ It was not until the night of October 20 that Eur 
was able to attempt the passage of the Sound. She 
quickly found that she had been located, and was soon 
followed. Twice the patrol vessels tried to ram her, but 
each time E rr succeeded in dodging them by a narrow 
margin. But the passage into the Baltic could not be 
undertaken under these conditions. It was one thing to 
avoid being rammed in the approaches, where there was 
a reasonable depth of water and room to dodge; but 
quite another thing to venture into the very shoal water 
with patrol vessels always at her heels. Nasmith had 
already avoided being rammed only by putting his helm 
hard over and leaving the narrow channel of deep 
water. Later he had regained it, and tried to make 
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the passage by following close astern of a surface ship. 
But this surface vessel suddenly stopped, and as he 
dived Nasmith recognised her as an enemy destroyer. 
Later he came to the surface again, only to find himself 
in the midst of four patrolling destroyers, one of which 
tried to ram at full speed and passed directly over E 11 
as she crash dived. 

£ 11 was, of course, in neutral waters. There was no 
doubt, however, that the patrol vessels were German 
destroyers on the look-out for British submarines trying 
to enter the Baltic. They used coloured recognition 
signals, and the fact that they tried to ram rather than 
open fire with their guns was almost certainly a sop to 
neutrality. Had an attempt to ram proved successful, 
the loss of £11 could be put down as the result of acci- 
dental collision, and nobody the wiser. 

Faced with these reinforced patrols, added to the navi- 
gational difficulties of the passage, Nasmith decided that 
to try to force a passage into the Baltic that night would 
be sheer suicide. He therefore took E rr to the bottom 
at 2 a.m. and lay there until next morning. 

At daylight on October 21 Ezz rose to periscope 
depth and stood out to sea in order to get clear of the 
patrol vessels and charge her batteries in preparation 
for another attempt to enter the Baltic. As he was 
standing out to sea, Nasmith at the periscope sighted 
a submarine on the surface. From her silhouette he took 
her to be the German U3 and, since she was outside neutral 
territorial water, he attacked and fired two torpedoes. 

Both torpedoes missed. For once this was most 
fortunate, for the submarine turned out to be a Danish 
wessel, carrying out exercises. Soon afterwards Err 
came to the surface to charge her batteries. Hardly had 
she done so when a torpedo leapt out of the water at the 
end of its run. So down £zr had to go again. The 
batteries were low, and the chances of recharging them 
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in those waters seemed uncomfortably remote, so £ 11 
settled on to the bottom again to conserve every possible 
atom of battery power, while she waited for things on 
the surface to settle down a bit. 

Later in the afternoon, Nasmith brought Ezr up 
again. It was imperative to charge the batteries if a 
further attempt to get into the Baltic was to be made 
that night. But £ 17’s luck was right out. The opera- 
tion of charging the batteries had hardly been begun 
when a seaplane spotted her. The seaplane at once 
called up the hunting destroyers. These hunted Err 
unmercifully far into the night, and every time Nasmith 
brought his boat to the surface to try to charge his 
batteries she was immediately forced to dive again to 
avoid destruction at the hands of the destroyers. 

With a submarine almost out of action for lack of 
motive power when submerged, and unable to shake off 
the unwelcome attentions of the hunting craft, any 
attempt at forcing the shoal-water passage into the Baltic 
was out of the question. Sick at heart, Nasmith was 
forced to bring £ rz, suffering from many defects, back to 
Harwich, and admit that he had failed where Laurence 
and Horton had succeeded. 

The Eighth Flotilla of “‘ overseas ” submarines at Har- 
wich had received reinforcements, but it had also suffered 
losses. On November 23 Lieutenant-Commander Jame- 
son, commanding officer of D 2, had been washed over- 
board and drowned. Lieutenant-Commander Head was 
appointed to take command, and D 2 sailed once more 
on the following day—and was never heard of again. 
D 5 (Lieutenant-Commander Herbert) had also been 
lost. She struck a mine when chasing the enemy after 
the Yarmouth raid of early November. Herbert and 
four of his crew were saved. 

On December 16, 1914, the long-expected raid on the 
east coast of England materialised. It developed into 
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the bombardment by enemy ships of the coast towns of 
Scarborough, Hartlepool and Whitby. 

Hartlepool was a defended port in that it boasted a 
battery of 6-inch guns. It had long been recognised that 
this port invited attack and, on the recommendation of 
Commodore Keyes, a small submarine was attached to 
the port. The instructions were that this submarine 
should be at sea and diving in the approaches to the port 
by daylight every day, when attack or bombardment was 
most likely to occur. 

The tragedy of the Hartlepool raid was that the sub- 
marine attached to the port—C'9, commanded by 
Lieutenant Dering—was not diving off shore at daylight 
on December 16th. She had been ordered by the officer 
commanding that section of coast to remain in harbour 
owing to the prevailing weather conditions. Had Cg 
been diving off Hartlepool at daybreak that day, she 
would almost certainly have delivered a successful attack 
on the bombarding German battle-cruisers Seydliiz, 
Moltke and Bliicher. As it was, Cg and the other small 
vessels in the port dashed out to sea as soon as the bom- 
bardment began, in order to give battle to the German 
heavy ships. 

The manner of their going to sea was difficult and 
dangerous. The battle-cruisers laid a barrage of fire 
across the entrance to the harbour to prevent Cg from 
gaining the open sea. But the submarine was not to 
be deterred by a barrage. As she made a dash for it, 
however, she was seen by the Germans, and to the barrage 
fire was added some very accurate direct shooting. 

C9 was straddled almost at once by the enemy shells, 
and the little craft was almost hidden by the shell splashes. 
But she held on. It was obvious, however, that it could 
only be a matter of seconds before she was hit—and for 
a submarine to be hit by a shell means total disablement, 
if not total loss. So C9 dived. 
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It was almost low tide, and Cg was not across the 
Shallow ‘bar’? which stretched across the harbour 
entrance. There were only three fathoms—18 feet—of 
water on the bar, not enough to hide C'9. Through the 
hail of shells she bumped along on the bottom, her 
conning-tower showing above the surface. Then finally 
she bumped off into the deeper water of the open sea. 

The Germans saw her dive and drew off. Thus, for 
all her gallant dash to sea in face of heavy gunfire, C9 
did not get a chance of attacking the enemy. But that 
one tiny submarine made the great German battle- 
cruisers abandon their bombardment and steam away 
into the mist. Thus Cg almost certainly saved many 
lives. As it was, the bombardment had killed 86 and 
wounded 424 among the townsfolk and the seamen in 
the harbour. 

In that third week of December 1914 the North Sea 
was full of ships. The British Intelligence Service had 
given warning that a force of enemy battle-cruisers and 
destroyers were sailing from the Jade River early on 
December 15 and were expected to return during the 
following night. As a result, the British battle-cruisers 
sailed from Cromarty, and the battleships and cruisers 
of the Grand Fleet swept south from Scapa Flow. 
Farther south the overseas submarines and Commodore 
Tyrwhitt’s light cruisers and destroyers waited, ready for 
instant action. With the British overseas submarines was 
the French submarine Archiméde, commanded by Com- 
mandant Déville, and with Lieutenant-Commander 
Herbert (late of D5) on board as liaison officer. 

Before the raid on the Yorkshire coast was reported, 
Commodore Keyes in the destroyer Lurcher led to sea the 
Archiméede, E2, E7, E8, Ero and Ers5. These six 
submarines were to spread on a line running 30 miles 
north-north-west from Terschelling to intercept the 
enemy on his way home. The weather was foul and 
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rain reduced visibility still further. The sea was so high 
that the Grand Fleet had had to leave its destroyers 
behind in Scapa Flow. 

Everything went wrong. An Admiralty signal, which 
should have allowed Commodore Keyes’ forces to inter- 
cept the enemy on his way home, was sent on the wrong 
wavelength and arrived too late. The only submarine 
which saw anything of the returning enemy was Err 
(Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith), which was in the 
southernmost position off the Weser. There he patrolled 
at periscope depth, so far as this was possible in the heavy 
sea, which made the submarine “ pump” badly. Shortly 
after 7 a.m. on December 17 Nasmith became aware of 
a number of destroyers searching at high speed in all 
directions. He guessed that this meant that the German 
heavy ships were coming that way. 

He was right, and fortunately he was able to avoid 
detection by the searching destroyers, a matter of great 
difficulty under the weather conditions prevailing. An 
hour later Nasmith made out the leading ships of Admiral 
Hipper’s battle-cruisers coming down from inside Heligo- 
land. The big ships were at very wide intervals, and 
they were zigzagging independently, as well as being 
screened by a large number of destroyers. It appears 
that Hipper had a great respect for the British sub- 
marines, even when he was virtually at the entrance to 
his own base and in waters which had already been 
searched by destroyers. 

With great skill Nasmith manceuvred E11 to attack 
the leading German battle-cruiser. At a range of only 
400 yards he fired a torpedo. A miss should have been 
impossible. But‘ D 5 luck ” still clung to our submarines. 
The torpedo passed under the deep draught of the battle- 
cruiser. 

But Nasmith did not pause to curse his luck. If he 
had missed one of the great battle-cruisers, he would get 
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another. Swiftly he manceuvred £ sr to attack the third 
ship of the German squadron. He got within 500 
yards of her, and was just about to fire a torpedo when 
the battle-cruiser turned and came rushing straight at 
Err. Nasmith did the only possible thing to avoid 
being rammed; he flooded every available tank and 
crash dived just in time. The great battle-cruiser thun- 
dered past right over E11, and her ram could not have 
missed the submarine by more than a very few feet. 

Even so, Nasmith was not giving up hope of getting a 
torpedo home. Hardly had the battle-cruiser passed 
than he was blowing tanks in order to get back to peri- 
scope depth to try another attack. But the quick flood- 
ing and blowing of tanks, coupled with the state of the 
sea, threw E 11 momentarily out of control. She broke 
surface and was seen. 

The effect on the Germans was instantaneous. The 
heavy ships scattered at full speed in a disorderly sauve- 
qui-peut. Out of torpedo range they circled at high speed 
while their destroyers hunted the submarine. But 
Nasmith was not done yet. Calling on every ounce of 
E1r’s battery power, he succeeded in avoiding the 
destroyers and gave chase. He got within long range 
of the last of the German battle-cruisers and fired a 
torpedo at her, but this was avoided. 

While bitter disappointment was the lot of £11, the 
French submarine Archiméde had got into serious diffi- 
culties. Her exploits, however, were not without an 
element of humour. 

The Archiméde was a steam-driven submarine, with one 
periscope and one funnel which was telescopic, and had 
to be lowered, and a hatch shut over it, before she could 
dive. She was about the same size as our “ E ”’-boats, 
and carried a crew of twenty-six men. 

With true understanding of the Gallic temperament 
of our gallant Allies, Commodore Keyes had allotted to 
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the Archtméde the position nearest Heligoland, and sent 
to Commandant Déville a personal note wishing him luck. 

Submarine work, particularly in enemy waters, is a 
question of invisibility, and invisibility was just what the 
Archimede could not claim. Steaming under forced 
draught, her single funnel set up clouds of smoke and 
showers of sparks. She would have been excellent at 
leading the Israelites through the wilderness, but in the 
Heligoland Bight she was a menace. For some unknown 
reason, however, the enemy did not molest her. She 
got close to Heligoland, and then the order “ Plongez— 
plongez tout de suite”? rang through the boat. The dawn 
was coming up. With daylight came the sight of Heligo- 
land, island fortress of France’s bitterest enemy. Again 
the Gallic temperament had to be served. Useless for 
Herbert to remark that the locality was unhealthy for 
prolonged exposure of the periscope. Not only the 
officers, but the petty officers too, must feast their eyes 
on the enemy stronghold. 

“Ma foi! Ayleegoland! Oh, la—la!” 

At last the Archiméde left Heligoland and went on her 
way towards her position. But she never reached it. When 
she surfaced to charge her batteries, the weather was so 
bad that it was imperative to edge out to the westward 
to get farther away from the lee shore. During the 
night, moreover, a heavy sea smashed one hydroplane, 
and another knocked the funnel out of its telescopic 
guides, so that it could not be lowered sufficiently to 
enable the water-tight funnel-hatch to be shut. The 
Archiméede could not dive. She was no longer a sub- 
marine, but was reduced to the status of a very inefficient 
surface ship. 

Two trawlers approached, and the gallant Déville was 
about to engage them with a rifle when they sheered off. 
They could not have reported the Archiméde to the Ger- 
man patrols, for the disabled submarine was not molested 
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as she clawed her way anxiously out of the Heligoland 
Bight and towards home. 

She did not have an easy passage. The funnel got 
red hot, and every time the sea struck it there went up 
a cloud of steam which could be seen for miles. Water 
kept pouring down the funnel aperture, and the crew 
were employed baling with a chain of buckets. The 
supply of drinking-water gave out, and the idea of 
interning in Holland, which was mooted, would have 
had to be adopted were it not for the fact that every 
French warship carried vin d’équipage—a quarter bottle 
of wine to go with the meals of every member of the 
crew. 

But the Archiméde ultimately reached Harwich. There 
one of the crew confided to Herbert that ‘‘ Dis boat for 
Heligoland no bon! Beaucoup de fumée.”” Herbert agreed 
feelingly. Commodore Keyes was of the same opinion. 
So the Archiméde went back to Cherbourg—the only 
French submarine which entered the Heligoland Bight 
during the War. 

Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith in E rr did not have 
long to brood over his ill-luck with the German battle- 
cruisers. Within a week of his return to Harwich on 
December 1g he and most of the other “ overseas ’’ sub- 
marines were off again on a new stunt. 

This was the Cuxhaven raid, and again it was to be 
E11 which played the most important part, so far as 
the submarines were concerned. 

The raid was carried out on Christmas morning by 
nine seaplanes which were carried into the Bight by the 
Engadine, Riviera and Empress. The Harwich force sup- 
ported these seaplane-carriers, and the submarines 
formed a trap in the hope that the raid would tempt 
units of the German Fleet to sea. 

E 11 was patrolling at periscope depth off Norderney 
when Nasmith saw a seaplane alight on the sea. It 
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was one of our machines. The weather over the sea 
had been perfect, but over the land there had hung a 
heavy frost-fog which made it impossible to locate any- 
thing. The result was that the seaplanes had to fly 
round for some time in an effort to find their objective— 
the Zeppelin sheds at Cuxhaven. They continued to 
search unsuccessfully until the very last moment, and 
only flew out to sea with the last of their petrol. 

E11 came to the surface and approached the helpless 
seaplane. She took off the pilot, and, taking the seaplane 
in tow, began to drag her out of the Bight. At that 
moment two more British seaplanes landed on the water 
close to Err. They, too, had run out of fuel. At the 
same time, Nasmith saw a Zeppelin approaching. There 
was no time to be lost if he was to save the pilots of the 
other two aircraft and get under water before the Zeppelin 
arrived. First he cast off the seaplane which he had in 
tow, since it would have been useless to seek invisibility 
by diving, with the seaplane showing on the surface 
above him. But merely to cast off the seaplane was 
not enough for Nasmith. He set about dismantling it 
and removing such valuable and secret equipment as 
the bomb-sights. Then he hurried over to the other 
two seaplanes in order to pick up the pilots. 

By now the Zeppelin was very close. It was time for 
a submarine to seek the security of the depths. But 
Nasmith was not the man to leave the pilots to be taken 
prisoner. He decided to try a bluff. 

The Zeppelin swooped low over Err. As it did so, 
and the Zeppelin commander was on the point of drop- 
ping his bombs on the submarine, Nasmith took off his 
cap and waved to the crew of the great airship. The 
bluff worked. The Zeppelin crew knew a temporary 
indecision. That waved greeting deluded them into 
thinking for a moment that they had been on the verge 
of committing a serious mistake. This, they thought, 
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must be a German submarine making prisoners of the 
British airmen and capturing their machines. The bombs 
remained in their racks. 

It was only for a moment that the Zeppelin was bluffed, 
but it sufficed. Before the Germans realised that they 
had been tricked, the Zeppelin had passed over E rr. 
It turned at once at full speed to come back over the 
impertinent submarine. But the time taken in turning 
was just enough for Ess. The last seaplane pilot 
tumbled down the conning-tower. Nasmith leaped after 
him and slammed the hatch. The submarine crash 
dived very fast, but only in the nick of time. As she 
did so two bombs from the Zeppelin exploded harm- 
lessly on the surface of the sea above her. 

One would have thought that the disabled seaplane 
would then have been abandoned. But it is not the 
way of the British “ submariner ” to allow valuable material 
to fall into the hands of the enemy if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

D6 (Lieutenant-Commander Halahan) was in the 
vicinity. She had actually been on her way to assist 
E1r with the seaplanes when she had been forced to 
dive by the Zeppelin. After dropping her bombs where 
E11 had dived, the Zeppelin cleared off. Thereupon 
D6 came to the surface and approached the disabled 
seaplanes, and did not leave the spot until all three 
had been sunk. 


CHAPTER V 


Wame the “ overseas ” submarines of the Eighth Flotilla 
operated from Harwich and kept the Germans in the 
Heligoland Bight in a constant state of nerves, the smaller 
submarines were also busy. These worked off the British 
coasts and ports, and they also did very valuable work 
** half-way over ”’. Their task was largely defensive, but 
with the rapid increase in German submarine activity, 
they also embarked upon numerous anti-submarine 
operations. 

Until the end of 1914 several of the small submarines 
of the “B” and “C” classes were used to patrol the 
Straits of Dover and its north-eastern approaches. There 
they lay in wait, and watched for enemy forces which 
might be tempted to carry out a raid into the Channel 
to attack our military line of communication with France. 

The Straits of Dover submarine patrol of the early 
days of the War seems, in retrospect, an exceedingly 
primitive affair. Nine submarines took part in the 
patrol, and six of these used to lie secured to buoys laid 
across the northern entrance to the Straits, while the other 
three patrolled to the north-eastward. The idea of 
securing to the buoys was adopted, in the first instance, 
in order to save the engines of these small and old sub- 
marines, but ingenuity soon developed it into something 
more. Submarines turned themselves into spurious 
navigational marks, with flashing lights and fog signals, 
hoping to decoy an enemy, or at least to bring utter 
confusion to his navigation. 

Nevertheless, when the first real alarm came and 
H.M.S. Attentive was narrowly missed by a torpedo from 
a German submarine, no immediate attempt was made 
to hunt down the enemy. Instead, all ships and sub- 
marines were promptly recalled to harbour, and it was 
some time after this ignominious scuttle before they were 
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ordered to sea again to look for the enemy submarine. 
By that time, of course, it was too late. 

The Dover submarines also formed a guard for the 
minelayers and netlayers which were trying to throw 
across the Straits a barrage which would be impervious 
both to surface ships and submarines. 

It was at the very commencement of these minelaying 
operations that there occurred the first submarine action 
in history. B 3 (Lieutenant Chisholm) was at one of the 
patrol buoys off the south end of the Goodwin Sands 
when, at 12.35: p.m. on October 2, 1914, an enemy 
submarine fired a torpedo at her. The torpedo passed 
several yards astern. Destroyers at once searched the 
whole area, but no trace of the German submarine was 
found. 

This incident, following upon the attack on H.M.S. 
Altentive, proved that enemy submarines were already 
active in the Straits. Consequently the British patrols 
were strengthened, and it was decided that minelaying 
and netlaying operations should be carried out at night 
under strong destroyer protection. 

On New Year’s morning 1915 came a grim warning of 
what would happen if the German submarines were 
allowed to pass unhampered through the Straits of 
Dover. On that night H.M.S. Formidable was sunk in 
the English Channel by U 24. 

The loss of this vessel was due in no small degree to the 
tendency of certain naval officers to regard the submarine 
menace as an empty scare. The Fifth Battle Squadron 
was carrying out exercises in the Channel without 
destroyer escort or other anti-submarine precautions. 
At 2.20 a.m. on January 1 the squadron was some 15 
miles off Start Point when H.M.S. Formidable suddenly 
hauled out of the line. She had been hit by a torpedo 
from a German submarine, which got home abreast the 
foremost funnel. The Formidable sank quickly, and of 
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her complement of 780 souls, 35 officers and 512 men were 
lost. It was fortunate that the Fifth Battle Squadron 
did not suffer greater loss. Before firing at H.M.S. 
Formidable, U 24 had fired a torpedo at H.M.S. London. 
This torpedo hit the London, but did not explode. As 
soon as H.M.8. Formidable was hit, the squadron scattered. 
H.M.S. Lord Nelson was leading the line, and as she turned 
under full helm, the band’s drums, which were slung 
overhead between decks, were thrown loose and charged 
about, making a terrific noise. For a moment it was 
thought that the Lord Nelson had also been torpedoed. 

The loss of the Formidable led to a demand by the 
Admiralty that a combined attack should be made with 
the object of recapturing ports being used by Germany as 
advanced submarine bases. Chief of these was Zee- 
brugge, where the Seventh Division of the British Army 
had been landed less than two months before. But the 
Admiralty’s demand for concerted action against the 
German advanced submarine bases was rejected. There 
was far from being a unity of command among the Allies 
at that time. The Belgians refused to participate in such 
an operation on the grounds that their army was ex- 
hausted; a claim which no one could deny. Apparently 
it was impossible to engage in the operation unless the 
Belgians did take part. So the whole idea was dropped, 
and it was left to the British naval forces to do what they 
could alone. 

This was not much. The approaches to Zeebrugge 
consist of channels through shoal waters. Most of the 
navigational marks had been removed, and the channels 
had been thickly sown with mines, the passages through 
which the German submarines alone knew. 

It was decided to adopt much the same procedure as 
that carried out by our submarines off the entrance to 
the main German harbours inside the Heligoland Bight— 


that is, establish a close blockade by submarine in order 
G 
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both to obtain information of the enemy’s movements and 
to sink enemy submarines entering or leaving their base. 

Two submarines were detailed for this special duty— 
Cgr and C34. They worked from Harwich. C 34 
carried out two reconnaissances off Zeebrugge, each time 
bringing back valuable information. C31 left Dover on 
January 4, 1915, to take her turn off Zeebrugge and never 
returned. It was afterwards discovered that C3r had 
grounded in shoal water off Zeebrugge and been destroyed 
by land batteries. 

It was not until March 1915 that the Dover Patrol 
secured revenge against the German submarines. This 
was the sinking of U8. Her commanding officer (Lieu- 
tenant Stoss) gave the following account of her loss:— 

“We left Ostend early on March 3 on a roving com- 
mission in the Channel. On March 4 we were off Calais. 
Fog came down, and when diving that afternoon I heard 
a faint explosion, and then a loud explosion which allowed 
water to come into two compartments aft. I then came 
to the surface, rising very abruptly bow up. Two shots 
were then fired at me by a destroyer, one passing through 
the conning-tower and partially deafening me. The boat 
then began to sink, and I ordered all men on deck, and 
we were then taken off by three destroyers.” 

Stoss said he had sunk no warships, only two merchant 
vessels, but he wore the Iron Cross. 

In the early spring of 1915 many of the German sub- 
marines betrayed a most annoying interest in the opera- 
tions of the British fishing-fleets in the North Sea. The 
**U ”-boats used to get in among the fishing-craft, come 
to the surface, and indulge in target practice at the help- 
less vessels. This was serious. The fishing industry 
could not be left to fend for itself; yet to station surface 
warships as escorts for the fishing-fleet would have been 
to invite losses by submarine attacks. Moreover, the 
German vessels frequently carried out their fishing-vessel 
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tactics against the unarmed portions of our auxiliary 
patrol service. Altogether the German submarines were 
much too active for our liking, and intensified anti- 
submarine methods were called for. 

The habits of the enemy submarines themselves led to 
the formulation of new methods of conducting anti- 
submarine patrols. One of these was the fitting out of 
decoy ships—later known as “ mystery ships” and then 
as “Q ships”. The other was an invention of the . 
Submarine Service. 

The idea was originated in the submarines at Leith 
looked after by H.M.S. Vulcan. It was simplicity itself, 
and was based on the knowledge that if a few “‘ U ”’-boats 
disappeared when attacking our fishing-fleet, other 
‘**U ”-boats would be inclined to leave the fishermen 
alone. In order to give the fishing-fleet the “ sting ” 
with which to encompass the mysterious disappearance 
of a German submarine or two, one trawler in each fleet 
was to tow, not the usual fishing-trawl, but a “ C”’ class 
submarine submerged. 

No sooner was the idea mooted than it was adopted. 
Many experiments had to be carried out before it could 
be put into execution. Nobody quite knew what would 
happen if a submarine was towed submerged. More- 
over, the tow would have to be secured by a slip which 
could be operated by the submarine while submerged, 
so that the latter could get rid of her trawler to make an 
attack. Finally, some means of communication between 
the trawler and her submerged submarine had to be 
devised, for the trap would not be complete unless the 
submarine kept her periscope down while being towed. 
The look-out for the submarine had therefore to be kept 
on the bridge of the trawler. 

Experiments were rushed forward. It was found that 
the towing of a submerged submarine did not present 
any great difficulties. Means of slipping the tow from 
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the submarine, and telephone communication between 
the bridge of the trawler and the submerged submarine, 
were devised. By June C 24 (Lieutenant Taylor), was at 
sea in tow of the decoy trawler Taranaki. Lieutenant 
Taylor was in command of the submarine and Lieutenant- 
Commander Edwards commanded the Taranaki. 

On June 23, 1915, the Taranaki was on the edge of the 
Dogger Bank, with her invisible consort in tow 40 feet 
below the surface. At 9.30 a.m. a German submarine 
came to the surface and fired a shot across the bows of the 
Taranaki. The shell burst 20 yards ahead of the trawler. 

In C24 Lieutenant Taylor heard a report which he 
took to be an explosive signal from the Taranaki to tell 
C 24 to show her periscope. Taylor telephoned to the 
Taranaki: for confirmation, and got the reply, ‘“* Sub- 
marine 1500 yards on port bow’”’. As the report was 
passed to the submarine, the Taranaki was altering course 
away from the enemy to simulate panic, and the next 
report to C24, given almost immediately, was ‘‘ Sub- 
marine 1000 yards astern ”’. 

C 24’s torpedoes were ready, and Taylor gave the order 
to slip the tow. But all the experiments with the towing- 
slip had proved fruitless. It jammed, and C 24 could not 
disengage herself from the trawler in order to attack the 
enemy. 

There was only one thing to do. After frantic but 
fruitless efforts to slip the tow, C 24 telephoned to the 
Taranaki and told her to slip her end of the tow. Fortu- 
nately the simulated panic in the trawler had not entailed 
Lieutenant-Commander Edwards leaving the bridge 
where the telephone was, and the tow was slipped without 
exciting the suspicion of the German. By this time it 
Was 9.45. 

The moment the tow was slipped, C 24 went ahead 
with her helm hard a-starboard in order to attack the 
submarine, which she knew to be astern of her. But the 
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tow consisted of 100 fathoms of 33-inch wire hawser, 100 
fathoms of 8-inch coir hawser, and 200 fathoms of tele- 
phone cable. All this was a very considerable weight, 
and it was dangling from the bows of C24—a small 
submarine with little longitudinal stability. Down went 
the bows of C24 until she had an angle of five degrees 
bow-down and it was impossible to see through the 
periscope. 

The chance of a lifetime seemed to be slipping away 
while Taylor made frantic efforts to get his vessel under 
control. Drastic measures could not be used to bring 
C24 up. To blow tanks would in all probability lead to 
her breaking surface. Then the German would see her, 
and not only would C 24 lose her chance of sinking an 
enemy submarine, but the German would tell his friends 
of this new trap in the fishing-fleets, and the work of 
months would go for nothing. 

But Taylor and his crew handled their vessel magnifi- 
cently. They got her up to periscope depth, and Taylor 
had his first sight of the enemy—1o000 yards away. C 24 
closed to within 500 yards of the German submarine and 
manceuvred for a shot. At 9.55—only ten minutes after 
the slipping of the tow—C 2¢ fired her torpedo. It ran 
true and hit the enemy amidships. She sank .immedi- 
ately—it was UC go. C24 then came to the surface to 
pick up any survivors, and at that moment her propeller 
refused to move. It was found that the hanging telephone 
cable had taken twenty turns round the propeller shaft 
during the attack. Only two men were picked up from 
UC 4o—her captain and a petty officer. 

Less than a month later the scheme of towing a sub- 
merged submarine from a decoy claimed another victim. 
Once again the attack was hampered by a breakdown of 
material. This time it was the telephone—that most 
temperamental and infuriating of all the penalties of 
civilisation. 
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It was 7.55 a.m. on July 20 that Lieutenant Cantlie, 
commanding the trawler Princess Louise, sighted a German 
submarine coming to the surface on her port bow at a 
range of 2500 yards. Lieutenant Cantlie telephoned to 
Lieutenant-Commander Dobson of C 27, who was in tow 
submerged, and told him of the appearance of the hostile 
submarine. He also told C 27 not to slip the tow immedi- 
ately, as the German was too far off for a successful 
attack, and the trawler hoped to decoy her closer. 

At 7.56 a.m. the enemy submarine opened fire with her 
gun, “‘ apparently trying to hit the trawler ’’, as Lieutenant 
Cantlie laconically put it in his official report. Almost 
at the same moment the telephone between the Princess 
Louise and C 27 went “‘ dead ”’. 

Dobson may have said a few words about the telephone, 
but he was not slow in acting. His report states: “‘ At 
8 a.m. I heard the sound of shots falling in the water, 
and decided to slip’’. This time the slip of the tow 
worked, and C 27, free of her trawler, turned to starboard 
in order to get clear, and came to periscope depth. From 
the moment when C 27 heard the enemy shells falling in 
the water and slipped the tow, it was only twelve minutes 
before she had manceuvred to within 500 yards of the 
enemy and fired a torpedo. 

Just as that torpedo was fired, Dobson noticed through 
the periscope that the enemy submarine started her diesel 
engines. The result was that the torpedo passed astern 
ofher. The Princess Louise had been an interested spectator 
of all this. Her commanding officer’s report reads: 
“8.10 a.m. Observed C'27’s periscope on starboard 
quarter attacking enemy. 8.12 a.m. Observed C 27 fire 
a torpedo, which missed astern. Cleared away starboard 
gun for action. Enemy opened fire again on trawler, and 
commenced turning to port. I opened fire with my 
starboard gun, hoisting White Ensign at the main.” 

All this happened in the space of three or four minutes. 
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If the enemy saw the track of C 27’s first torpedo—and it is 
difficult to believe that he did not, unless his whole atten- 
tion was taken up with the Princess Louise—he should have 
dived at once. The probability is, however, that he was 
astonished and momentarily nonplussed by the innocent- 
looking trawler hoisting the White Ensign, unmasking a 
gun, and opening fire. Anyway, there seems to have been 
a moment of hesitation on the part of the enemy, and 
Dobson was not giving him time for second thoughts. 
Immediately he saw his first torpedo miss he changed 
the deflection on his periscope sight and fired his star- 
board torpedo. This hit the German just abaft the 
conning-tower and, according to Lieutenant Cantlie’s 
report, a “ column of water and smoke rose about 80 feet 
high. As it cleared away 30 feet of bow of submarine 
at a large angle could be seen ’”’. 

Thus ended the career of U23. C27 came to the 
surface as soon as her second torpedo hit the enemy, and 
she picked up the captain and two other officers and four 
men of the gun’s crew of the “ U ”-boat. 

The success of this scheme for catching German sub- 
marines obviously depended upon the closest secrecy. 
When going on these trawler patrols the submarine and 
trawler left harbour independently well before dawn, and 
the trawlers and submarines were berthed in different 
parts of the harbour to prevent unauthorised persons from 
finding out that they were working together. Once the 
enemy got to know that British submarines were being 
towed submerged by trawlers working with the fishing- 
fleet, their submarines would give all ostensible fishing- 
craft a wide berth. 

The first two attacks carried out by our towed sub- 
marines were successful. Neither of the German sub- 
marines concerned lived to return to its base and warn 
its consorts of the existence of a submarine trap among 
the fishing-vessels. But where C2g and C27 had 
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succeeded, in spite of difficulties caused by the breakdown 
of material, the authorities in England failed through 
sheer carelessness. The prisoners from U 23 were not kept 
apart from other interned Germans. They were allowed to 
mix freely with German civilians who had been interned— 
men for the repatriation of whom negotiations were 
already in progress. The survivors of U 23 told the 
civilians of the way in which their submarine had been 
sunk. The civilians were repatriated, and at once in- 
formed the German naval authorities. Thus the Vulcan’s 
scheme for catching “‘ U ”-boats raiding fishing-fleets — 
became useless, and had to be abandoned. In fairness to 
the Admiralty it must be recorded that the disposal and 
control of prisoners of war were not in their hands. After 
this particular and very valuable horse had gone, steps 
were taken to lock the stable door by segregating all 
prisoners in possession of secrets. 

It was not until two years later that the German sub- 
marines again began raiding the British fishing-fleets. 
Since no new technique for dealing with these raids had 
been evolved, recourse was again had to the Vulcan’s 
system of a trawler towing a submerged submarine. 

By that time conditions were very different. The 
German submarines were wary, and preferred to carry 
out their raids by gunfire at long range. Moreover, by 
the middle of 1916 the North Sea was full of mines. Not 
only were there the great minefields, but in the channels 
and elsewhere there were continually being laid little 
groups of mines by the German mine-laying submarines. 
Many of these groups of mines were only discovered when 
some unfortunate ship “located”? them and was blown 
up. 

In the first week of August 1916 submarine C 33, which 
had been working off the Norfolk coast in conjunction 
with the armed trawler Malta, was relieved by another 
“C” boat. C33 slipped her tow and set off back to her 
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base. She never got home, and none of her company was 
ever seen again. The official German submarine records 
show that there was no “ U ”-boat operating in those 
waters at the time, and it seems clear that C' 33 “‘ located ” 
a mine—probably near Smith’s Knoll. 

On August 11, 1916, one of our towed submarine 
decoys fell in with a German submarine, but, owing to 
yet another failure of material, was unable to attack her. 

C 23 was submerged and in tow of the armed trawler 
Ratapiko 30 miles off the entrance to the Firth of Forth, 
when a German submarine was sighted. C 23 tried to slip 
from the Ratapiko in order to attack the enemy, but the 
tow and telephone cable were foul, and she could not free 
herself. Nor could she tell the Ratapiko to slip her end of 
the tow, for the telephone had broken down. The result 
was that C 23 was unable to get in a shot at the German. 
The Ratapiko staged a panic in order to decoy the “ U ”- 
boat into close range, and then opened fire with her gun, 
but the German escaped. He probably never knew that 
a British submarine was submerged, but helpless, only a 
few hundred yards away. 

August 19, 1916, was an eventful day. It provided the 
only occasion of the whole War in which a British sub- 
marine sighted both the British Grand Fleet and the 
German High Sea Fleet; and very nearly led to a British 
ship being torpedoed by one of our own submarines. 

Admiral Scheer had brought his fleet to sea, and the 
Grand Fleet had rushed southwards to try to bring him to 
action. Between the two fleets was C8, submerged and 
in tow of a trawler. C &@ was commanded by Lieutenant 
Everard, and the trawler by Lieutenant Trevor, whose 
submarine, C' ro, was undergoing refit. 

It was a fine, sunny day, but rather hazy. At10.30 a.m. 
the trawler, with C8 in tow at 60 feet imitating an 
innocent trawl, was about 90 miles east-south-east of 
Hartlepool, when a Zeppelin came in sight. The trawler 
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at once staged an accident so that the mizzen sail fell over 
the three-pounder gun mounted in the stern, and the 
Zeppelin passed over without suspecting anything. 
About an hour later the trawler sighted smoke to the 
south-eastward, and soon afterwards several cruisers of 
the German advanced forces could be seen. The trawler 
altered course so as to bring C 8 closer to their track, and 
kept the submarine informed of the range and bearing of 
the most conspicuous four-funnelled German cruiser. 
When the enemy ships were four or five miles away, C 8 
slipped her tow and carried on alone to attack. Everard, 
however, could see nothing of the enemy through his 
periscope. At last he decided to bring C &’s conning- 
tower out of the water so as to have a good look round 
with binoculars and try to locate the German ships, 
which seemed to have vanished, although the trawler had 
said they were steaming fast towards C 8. 

C &’s conning-tower was brought clear of the water, 
and Everard leapt up to have a look. He first looked to 
his port bow, where the enemy ought to have been. 
Then, turning his gaze in the other direction, he saw 
smoke on his starboard bow. He could only conclude 
that the enemy had crossed his bow while he had been 
unable to see, and was now coming back, for the smoke 
was approaching, and soon he could make out the masts 
and funnels of cruisers—exactly what his trawler had 
reported. Everard dived to attack. C8 could only get 
within range of the last of the cruisers, and Everard had a 
long shot with his two bow torpedoes. Then he dived 
deep, but no explosion followed. Some time later, when 
C8 came up again, he saw what appeared to be the whole 
High Sea Fleet disappearing into the distance. 

He also saw his trawler, hull down over the horizon, and 
a destroyer apparently making for her. In Everard’s 
words: “I thought ‘ Poor old Trevor! he’s for it—but I'll 
have a go!’; so I dived full speed in her direction, deter- 
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mined to get in an attack if possible on the destroyer. 
As I got nearer I was surprised to see the destroyer going 
round in circles, flashing with a searchlight. Presently 
I made out that she was flashing my number and the 
signal to surface. ...I immediately surfaced and 
signalled ‘ Regret to report that I attacked an enemy 
cruiser and fired two torpedoes, but both missed’. The 
destroyer replied, ‘ Just as well you are a rotten shot, as 
you fired at one of our own ships ’.”’ 

The explanation of this curious “ mix up ” was that the 
German Fleet, acting on a report from the Zeppelin, had 
doubled back on its tracks soon after noon—ten minutes 
after C8 had slipped her tow. That was why Everard 
never saw them. What he did see, and attacked, was the 
van of the British Grand Fleet, which was in hot pursuit. 
The destroyer which had ordered C 8 to come to the sur- 
face was that attached to C &’s flotilla in the Tyne. She 
had been sent out to warn C @ that the Grand Fleet would 
be passing her way, but arrived just an hour too late. 

The end of that month saw the final disaster to a towed 
decoy submarine. On August 29, 1916, C 29 (Lieutenant 
Schofield) was submerged and in tow of the trawler 
Ariadne. They were working near the Outer Dowsing 
lightship off the entrance to the Humber, a neighbourhood 
in which German submarines had been very active. 
Suddenly, close astern of the Ariadne, there was a terrific 
explosion. C29 had been towed into a mine. She was 
lost with all hands. 

It was then decided that the towed-decoy method of 
submarine-hunting had become too dangerous, and was 
unlikely to bear sufficient fruit to justify the risks. It was 
therefore abandoned, and the protection of our fishing- 
fleets was left to a few trawlers and fishing-smacks in 
which a concealed gun had been mounted. Within a 
month three of these vessels had been in action with 
German submarines. All claimed to have sunk their 
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assailants, and the claims were allowed; but only one 
was verified—the sinking of UB 4 by the G and E. 

Nevertheless, during August 1916 thirty Lowestoft 
fishing-smacks were destroyed, and anxiety was felt for 
the supply of fish to Great Britain. 

The work of these small submarines was hampered by 
the fact that most of them were not fitted with wireless. 
Communication and reporting had to be done by carrier- 
pigeon. Even the “ overseas” submarines carried these 
pigeons at the beginning of the war. The birds were 
wonderful, but sometimes they failed because they were 
almost killed by kindness by their sailor keepers. 

_ When the trawler towing C8 sighted the van of the 
German High Sea Fleet on August 19, 1916, she tried to 
report. by carrier-pigeon. Unfortunately the seaman in 
charge of the pigeons had made pets of them and fed them 
too well. One and all refused to abandon their happy 
home in the fore-peak of the trawler. On another 
occasion a “‘C” class submarine tried to report by 
carrier-pigeon, to find that they had been so over-fed by 
their keeper that they could not fly. They fell into the 
sea, and were rescued with considerable trouble and risk. 

Carrier-pigeons, however, often did wonderful work. 
When the “ overseas ” submarines were returning from 
patrol they used to release pigeons as they neared the 
coast to announce their approach. A flying speed of 
go miles an hour was allowed for the pigeons, and the 
birds were, if possible, released in the early morning, so 
that they could reach their destination by daylight. 

The record submarine carrier-pigeon work was recorded 
by Lieutenant-Commander Talbot. He had important 
news to communicate, and his submarine was out of 
wireless range, so he released four pigeons, each with the 
same message. The pigeons were released at 4 a.m. from 
the submarine, which was off Terschelling. They had 
to fly between 120 and 140 miles with a fifteen-mile-an- 
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hour wind almost directly against them. Then, when 
they reached their traps, they had to be found by their 
owners, who had to remove the message and take it to 
the nearest post office. From there it had to be tele- 
graphed to the Admiralty, where it had to be decoded. 
Then it had to be coded again and telegraphed to 
Harwich, where it had again to be decoded. Yet 
Captain Waistell in H.M.S. Maidstone at Harwich received 
the signal at about 3.30 p.m. which had been sent off by 
pigeon from off Terschelling at 4 o’clock that morning. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE early months of 1915 saw the preparation of the 
Gallipoli campaign, in which the British submarines were 
to win imperishable fame, as did the armies of the 
Empire. It is a bitter reflection that the slaughter of those 
bloodstained beaches might have been avoided, and the 
War shortened by years, had there been in the Mediter- 
ranean in August 1914 one or two British “ overseas ”’ 
submarines to waylay the Goeben and the Breslau before 
they entered the Dardanelles on the evening of August 10, 
IQI4. 

As it was, however, there was little to be done during 
the first months of the War beyond keeping a watch on the 
Dardanelles to make sure that the two German warships 
did not break out and raid the great Mediterranean trade 
route, along which were travelling the thousands of men 
from India, Australia, and New Zealand. To this end a 
mixed naval force was based at Tenedos—an island some 
15 miles south-west of the Dardanelles entrance. In this 
force were three old British submarines—B 9g (Lieutenant 
Warburton), Bro (Lieutenant Gravenor), and Bir 
(Lieutenant Holbrook). There were also at Tenedos 
three French submarines. 

These British submarines had a very indifferent battery 
power for submerged endurance. To make matters 
worse, Bg and Bzo had batteries which were almost 
worn out, so that they had lost much of even their small 
capacity. 

Throughout October 1914 submarines left Tenedos at 
4 a.m. every morning, and remained on patrol off the 
mouth of the Dardanelles until after dark. Thus, when 
Turkey entered the War at midnight on October 30, no 
immediate change in the system of watching the entrance 
to the Straits was necessary. 


But this sort of passive patrolling was galling both to 
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the British and French submarine officers. The French- 
men began to talk of carrying out a submarine raid into 
the Dardanelles, in spite of the fact that they were known 
to be guarded by minefields. The British officers also 
longed to take a more active part, but it seemed that the 
weakness of their material was likely to prevent any more 
exciting work. But the knowledge that the project was 
being discussed by the French submarine officers kindled a 
spirit of rivalry—a British submarine must be the first to 
raid into the Dardanelles. 

The state of the batteries of B g and B ro made it quite 
impossible for them to undertake a raid which would 
involve long dives in enemy waters where strong currents 
would have to be overcome. So the choice fell on 
Lieutenant Holbrook in B 11. 

B 11 was only 150 feet long, with a surface displacement 
of 280 tons. Her full speed submerged was only 5 to 6 
knots, and such speed had to be used very sparingly 
owing to the limited battery power. The Dardanelles 
are 27 miles long, and in their length they change direc- 
tion twice. In the Narrows they are less than a mile 
wide for 34 miles of their length. Through the Straits 
runs a strong current from the Sea of Marmara into the 
Mediterranean. Nowhere in the Dardanelles is the 
current less than 2 to 3 knots, while in the Narrows it 
reaches a speed of about 4 knots. In order, therefore, to 
make any progress into the Straits against this current, a 
submarine would have to use fairly high speed. Every 
moment of high speed when submerged means that the 
time which can be spent under water is seriously shortened. 
The extent to which the use of high speed when submerged 
drains power from the batteries can be gauged from the 
fact that a “B’”’ class submarine with a good battery 
could remain below water for nearly twenty-four hours 
if only the slowest possible speed were used; but at half 
speed the batteries would last only a bare two hours. 
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Moreover, at the end of 1914 the positions of the enemy 
minefields were only approximately known, while nothing 
at all was known of the varying strength and directions of 
the currents at different depths. 

The “ B ” class submarines were not fitted with hydro- 
plane guards to carry obstructions clear of the hydroplanes. 
For a submarine without such guards to venture into the 
minefields would have been suicide, so steps were taken to 
fit B rr with them, and also with a “ jumping wire ” from 
the stem to the tops of the periscope standard and then 
down to the stern. Curved steel guards for the hydro- 
planes were made and fitted by the old cruiser Blenheim, 
which was at Tenedos. Then Holbrook carried out trials 
of the new fittings. A sinker on a wire hawser was hung 
out under water from the Blenheim’s main derrick, and 
B rr charged this wire several times. On each occasion 
the new hydroplane guards pushed the wire out clear of 
the hydroplanes. Holbrook was satisfied. 

B11 \eft Tenedos during the night of December 12. 
By 4.15 on the morning of Sunday, December 13, she 
was on the surface 3 miles from the entrance to the Straits. 
This was Just outside the range of the Turkish searchlights, 
which swept the Straits continuously from darkness to 
daylight. Holbrook waited until the searchlights were 
extinguished in the early dawn, and then continued on the 
surface in order to save his battery power as much as 
possible. In this way Bsr got to within a mile of Cape 
Helles. Then she dived, and went on at a depth between 
60 and 8o feet at a speed of 3 to 4 knots. Holbrook 
hugged the north shore of the Straits, where the water is 
deep and the coast well defined, and came up to periscope 
depth every quarter of an hour or so to check his position. 
He reckoned that the mines would be moored between 
16 and 30 feet from the surface, so that most of the time 
he would be passing well below them, relying on his new 
hydroplane guards to push their moorings clear. 
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B 11 had only been under water a quarter of an hour 
when a curious vibration was felt. Holbrook brought 
his vessel to the surface to see what was wrong. He found 
that the port hydroplane guard had got twisted round. 
Insteady of a streamlined piece of steel which would force 
mine-moorings clear of the hydroplane, it was now in the 
shape of a large hook, which would never let go of a mine 
mooring if it encountered one. 

It was quite impossible to bend this round again into its 
proper position. The only thing which could be done 
was to take it off altogether. Fortunately the weather 
was calm, and in a few minutes B 11’s artificers, working 
with feverish haste up to their waists in the water, had the 
offending guard off. As it sank to the bottom of the 
Dardanelles, Holbrook was faced with a dilemma. Was 
he to turn back for Tenedos and report failure—although 
the failure could not possibly be blamed on any of the 
company of B r1—or was he to go on, with one hydroplane 
unguarded ? 

Holbrook decided to go on. Burr dived again and 
continued on her way up the Straits. 

For more than four hours she dived on. Then, at 
9.40 a.m., Holbrook calculated that he must be some- 
where near Kilid Bahr and Chanak, which guard the 
entrance to the Narrows. He came to periscope depth to 
look round and check his position. A mile away on his 
starboard beam, lying not far from Chanak, he saw a 
large two-funnelled warship. 

To take a long shot with a torpedo across the strong 
current would be to invite a miss, so Holbrook put his 
helm over and began to cross the Straits in order to get a 
closer shot. 

When next he put up his periscope it was to find that he 
had under-estimated the strength of the current. Bur 
had been swept several hundred yards off the attacking 


course. He turned her bows more into the current, 
H 
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intending to make up the ground which he had lost, and 
so get back into a position from which he could get a 
beam shot. He could now see that the ship was flying a 
Turkish ensign and that she was bristling with guns. 
Moreover, there were no signs of excitement on board, so 
B 11 had evidently not been seen. 

His next look through the periscope told Holbrook that 
Bir was not making any headway against the current. 
It was now or never. The submarine swung so that the 
periscope sight came “ on,” and Holbrook fired his star- 
board torpedo at a range of 800 yards. 

As the torpedo was fired B rz lost trim and dived deep, 
making it impossible to see through the periscope. Before 
the boat regained periscope depth she was shaken by the 
shock ofa greatexplosion. The torpedo had found its mark. 

Now was the time to seek safety in flight. But Hol- 
brook was not certain that one torpedo would be enough 
to sink a large warship. As soon as Bir regained her 
depth the periscope broke surface for another look. A 
big cloud of smoke hid most of the enemy, but Holbrook 
could see that she was beginning to settle by the stern. 
As he watched, the enemy saw B11, and the warship’s 
guns were brought quickly into action. The water 
round B 11’s periscope was torn by the impact of shells. 
B 11’s periscope was dipped and she turned away to port. 
At that moment there occurred one of those failures of 
material with which “submariners”’ have so often to 
contend. 

B 11’s compass was outside the hull—as far away as 
possible from the magnetic interference of the electrical 
machinery. The image of the compass card was reflected 
on toa small screen by the helmsman through a system of 
prisms in a tube which passed into the hull from the 
compass itself. As Barz turned, the helmsman reported 
that he could no longer see the compass. Whether the 
concussion of one of the shells had flooded the tube, or 
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whether the long dive and changing temperature of the 
water in the Straits had caused condensation on the lenses, 
there was no denying that the compass was useless, and 
this at a moment when B 11 had been discovered in enemy 
waters, when Holbrook had no accurate idea of where he 
was or which direction led to the open sea and safety, 
and when the submarine was being affected to an 
unknown degree by the strong currents. 

Holbrook put up his periscope to try to find out where 
he was. He guessed, rightly, that he was in Sari Siglar 
Bay—the big bay below Chanak on the Asiatic shore— 
and he headed Br for where he thought the entrance 
lay. But the current had swept the submarine much 
farther into the bay than Holbrook thought. The next 
instant there was a sickening bump which threw men off 
their feet. Bsr had hit a sandbank. Holbrook thought 
that this must be one of the sandspits which jut out from 
the south-eastern shore of the Dardanelles, and he 
realised that the only hope for Brz, if she had been 
carried by the current to the shoreward side of one of these 
spits, was for her to pass over it into deep water. At the 
same time it was essential that the submarine should be 
kept under water. The alarm had been given, and 
Holbrook knew that the dozens of shore batteries on either 
side of the Straits were eagerly awaiting the chance to put 
in some practice. 

When B 11 bumped the first time she tried to bounce up 
to the surface. Holbrook flooded tanks to keep her 
down. She bumped again and yet again, and every time 
the depth-gauges showed her shallower. Finally she 
bumped to a dead stop, and Holbrook was able to look 
out of the conning-tower windows into—air. The whole 
of the conning-tower of B rr was above the water. She 
was hard and fast aground, and Holbrook had only the 
vaguest idea of where he was or how to head for the 
entrance to the Straits. 
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The Turks were not neglecting any opportunities. The 
shore batteries and forts all round opened fire, and the 
view through the conning-tower windows was blotted 
out by the fountains of spray thrown up by the shells 
falling round it. It was a very tight spot. One hit on 
the conning-tower would be the end of B rz. 

Holbrook gambled everything on an effort to bump 
right over the shoal. Instinct told him that if B rz slid 
back off the shoal she would still be in a land-locked trap 
and at the mercy of the enemy. He ordered “ full speed 
ahead’. The batteries, which had already withstood a 
long and considerable strain, gave of their best. The 
ammeter needles went far past the red danger marks. 
At last Brr moved ahead, her progress marked by a 
horrid scraping along her bottom and columns of shell- 
splashes about her exposed conning-tower. 

Determination got B 27 out of that seemingly impossible 
position. Still miraculously not hit, she suddenly bumped 
clean over the shoal and surged down and away into deep 
water so fast that it required quick judgment to check her 
downward rush. Holbrook breathed again, but he was 
still far from out of trouble. Without a compass, he could 
only guess at the way to steer in order to reach the entrance 
to the Straits. Again he raised his periscope to try to 
discover where he was; but the currents had carried him 
so far into the bay on the Asiatic shore that he could see 
nothing but land all round him. He did, however, see 
the wreck of the ship he had torpedoed, and, as he already 
knew more or less her position, this gave him the only 
navigational clue he had. By keeping the wreck on his 
starboard side, he reckoned that he would cross the 
Straits to the well-defined European shore. Then all he 
had to do was to turn to port and follow this down to the 
entrance. It sounds easy, but even in time of peace it is 
the easiest thing in the world to lose one’s bearings in a 
submarine with only a single and very intermittent eye— 
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“* Lost in the box ” submarine officers call it—and there 
is no more helpless feeling. 

But Holbrook, with all the odds against him, steadfastly 
refused to get “lost in the box ”’, although patrol boats 
hunted B rr the whole time, and made it difficult and 
dangerous to show the periscope. Moreover, there were 
minefields to be negotiated, and for that reason Burr 
stayed at a depth of 80 feet as much as possible. 

Bri arrived at the entrance to the Dardanelles at 
2.10 p.m., and here she came to the surface. She had 
been diving for just over nine hours—nine of the most 
crowded hours which have ever fallen to the lot of man. 
So foul was the air in the tiny submarine when she reached 
the surface that a match would not burn in her. Even 
the engine refused to start until the boat had been 
ventilated for ten minutes. 

The ship B rr had torpedoed off Chanak was the old 
Turkish battleship Messudieh, which was moored there 
so that her guns—two 9:2-inch and twelve 6-inch—could 
reinforce the shore batteries in their command of the 
Straits. In order to reach that point in the Straits, B rz, 
with only one hydroplane guard, had dived under five 
rows of moored mines. The same minefields had been 
negotiated on the way out, when feeling her way without 
compass or other means of knowing her position or course. 

Small wonder that the Turks were astonished and 
non-plussed, or that B rz’s exploit earned the admiration 
of the whole world, not excepting that of Admiral 
Merten, the German officer in command at the Dar- 
danelles. The French naval Commander-in-Chief sig- 
nalled from his station off the Adriatic, “‘ Please accept 
my warm congratulations for the glorious deed of the 
submarine B rr’’; and the Admiralty wirelessed, “‘ Com- 
municate to officers and men of Burr their Lordships’ 
high appreciation of the daring and skilfulness which 
have achieved this exploit.” 
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Lieutenant Holbrook was awarded the Victoria Cross; 
Lieutenant Winn, his second in command, was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Order, and every member of 
the crew of B rz was decorated. 

Thus B rr laid the foundation for the idea of subse- 
quent operations, which were to turn the Sea of Mar- 
mara almost into a British lake across one of the enemy’s 
main lines of communication. 

It was not until February 1915 that the first shot of 
what was to develop into the Gallipoli campaign was 
fired. The first landing did not, of course, take place 
until April 25. Once the decision had been reached to 
embark upon the Gallipoli campaign, the value of sub- 
marines, in the light of Brz’s exploit, could not be 
gainsaid. 

Accordingly, some of the “overseas” “‘ E” class sub- 
marines were sent to the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
first of these to arrive was E 15 (Lieutenant-Commander 
T. S. Brodie), towards the end of March. 

It was clear that, if the army was to be landed on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, the greatest assistance could be 
given to it by harrying the Turkish lines of communica- 
tion from Constantinople. This was by sea, for the only 
roads were bad, and a Turkish army on Gallipoli which 
had to depend entirely on stores, ammunition, and rein- 
forcements conveyed by land was likely to find itself 
seriously embarrassed. 

Obviously the “‘E” class submarines were the vessels 
for this task—if they could make the passage of the 
Dardanelles into the Sea of Marmara. This meant a 
submerged passage of about 35 miles, most of it through 
a narrow channel against a strong current. There were 
many lines of mines in the Straits and several anti- 
submarine nets and other obstructions. Moreover, if a 
submarine’s periscope were to be seen anywhere during 
the passage, she would at once be engaged at point- 
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blank range by the guns of numerous ships and shore 
batteries; and she would also be hunted by destroyers 
and patrol craft under conditions where she would be 
seriously handicapped by lack of sea-room and the 
strong currents. 

But such risks had to be taken, for the objective was 
of the utmost importance. It is not without significance 
that the Chief of Staff to Admiral de Robeck, who was 
in command of the operations, was Commodore Roger 
Keyes, who had been the prime mover in sending British 
submarines into the Baltic. 

On April 17 the first ““E’%-boat set out to attempt 
the passage of the Dardanelles. She was £15, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Commander T. S. Brodie, whose 
twin brother was on the Admiral’s Staff. 

E 15 entered the Straits just before dawn and, although 
trimmed right down and ready for diving, she covered 
the first 5 miles on the surface. By daylight she was 
diving in the Straits. Overhead aeroplanes delivered a 
succession of bombing attacks on the forts in order to 
keep the Turks’ attention off the Straits, while other 
aircraft kept watch on the Narrows to try to follow 
the progress of the submarine. In one of the aeroplanes, 
piloted by Wing-Commander Samson, flew the twin 
brother of the captain of the E 15. 

This aeroplane returned to the base at Mudros at 
10 a.m. and reported that £15 was ashore at Kephez 
Point, on the Asiatic shore south of Sari Siglar Bay, 
and that a Turkish torpedo-boat was lying alongside her. 
That seemed pretty final—as indeed it was. 

E 15 had dived deep in order to get under the mine- 
fields. As she did so she allowed for the set of the 
current down the Straits. But, diving deep, she must 
have met one of the contrary under-currents which make 
the straits so difficult for submarine work. This under- 
current carried E15 on to Kephez Point, where she 
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struck so hard that she was forced to the surface, her 
momentum taking her hard and fast ashore on the point. 

E 15 was right under the guns of Fort Dardanos, and 
these opened fire at once at point-blank range as Brodie 
was making frantic efforts to get the submarine off by 
going full speed astern. One of the first shells hit E 15’s 
conning-tower and killed her commanding officer. 
Almost immediately she was hit again. This time the 
shell exploded in the electric storage-battery. Sulphuric 
acid was thrown in all directions, and the sea entering 
the battery, produced dense clouds of chlorine gas. The 
vessel was completely disabled, and six men were asphyxi- 
ated by the gas. There was nothing to be done but 
abandon the submarine, and the survivors were taken 
prisoner. Among these was Mr. Palmer, who had been 
British Vice-Consul at Chanak and was attached to 
Admiral de Robeck’s staff as an intelligence officer with 
the rank of Lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. He had begged to be allowed to go in E15 
as a passenger. 

Although £ 15 was completely out of action, she could 
not be allowed to remain in the enemy’s hands as she 
was. Not only did we not want the enemy to have the 
opportunity of studying the details of our “E” class 
submarines, but there were on board certain secret 
papers and orders, the discovery of which by the enemy 
might well jeopardise the whole of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign. Arrangements were therefore made to destroy 
her completely. B6 was at once sent into the Straits 
to try to torpedo her, and in the meantime aircraft 
delivered a number of bombing attacks in order to 
keep the Turks away from her. These attacks forced 
the abandonment of an attempt by a Turkish destroyer 
to tow E£ 15 off. 

B6 entered the Straits that afternoon .and dived 
deep under the minefields until her commander reckoned 
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that she was close to Kephez Point. There she came 
to periscope depth and put up her periscope in order 
to locate the stranded E15. But the Turks were very 
much on the alert. B6’s periscope was seen at once, 
and a terrific fire was opened on it at close range. The 
shells came so thick and fast, and fell so near the peri- 
scope, that their splashes made it almost impossible to 
see at all. Only an occasional glimpse of E 15 could be 
got through the shell splashes.' B6 fired a torpedo, 
which missed, and which was afterwards picked up 
floating out of the Straits. 86 then retired. She was 
in an impossible position. At any moment a shell might 
disable her only periscope, and, quite apart from the 
shell-fire, there was the certainty of being hunted by 
destroyers under conditions all in favour of the hunters. 

The attempt to destroy E15 was not abandoned. As 
soon as night had fallen the destroyers Scorpion and 
Grampus went in to try to destroy her by gunfire. They 
fared no better than B6. They were picked up by the 
powerful Turkish searchlights and hotly engaged by the 
forts. Although they dashed on until within half a mile 
of Kephez Point, they were so blinded by the searchlights 
that they could not locate the stranded E 15, and were 
eventually forced to retire without having fired a single 
shot at her. 

Next morning another attempt was made to destroy 
the stranded submarine. This time it was Burr (Lieu- 
tenant Holbrook) which entered the straits. But when 
she rose to periscope depth near Kephez Point she found 
herself in a dense fog. Holbrook could see nothing, and 
had to return without having accomplished anything. 

When the fog lifted, the battleships Majestic and 
Triumph tried their hands with long-range gunfire from 
outside the Straits, but they met with no success. Nor 
did the succession of bombing attacks delivered by air- 
craft. E15 remained obstinately immune. 
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That night—April 18—two picket-boats belonging to 
H.M.S. Mayesttc and H.M.S. Triumph tried their luck. 
A picket-boat is a small steam-boat 52 feet long. These 
boats were each armed with two 14-inch torpedoes 
which could be dropped over the side, and would then 
run under their own power. The Triumph’s boat, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Commander Robinson—who had 
earned the Victoria Cross in the previous month—led 
the desperate little expedition. The Mayestic’s boat was 
commanded by Lieutenant Godwin. 

It was a pitch-black night, and the two small boats 
crept up along the Gallipoli shore. They reached the 
beginning of the bend before the Narrows, whence they 
were to dash across to Kephez Point. Suddenly two 
searchlight beams split the darkness and illuminated 
both boats. In a moment the water around them was 
boiling with the splashes of shrapnel and bursting high- 
explosive shells. Blinded by the glare of the searchlights, 
it seemed hopeless to find their objective. But the 
picket-boats held on through the hail of fire. By a 
miracle neither boat was hit, and then suddenly one of 
the Turkish searchlight beams swung carelessly, and the 
edge of the beam showed up the hull of E75. It was 
only a momentary glimpse, but it was enough for Lieu- 
tenant Godwin. He fired both his torpedoes. From 
inshore there came a blinding flash and a terrific explo- 
sion. At the same moment a shell burst in the stern- 
sheets of Lieutenant Godwin’s boat. 

The Jriumph’s boat rushed to the rescue, and in spite 
of the hail of shell, took the last man out of the Mayestsc’s 
boat just as she sank. Somehow that doubly laden 
picket-boat got out of the Straits again without being 
hit. 

An air reconnaissance next morning reported that E 15 
was nothing but a tangled heap of scrap-iron. 

Small wonder that the “ cutting-out ” expedition of the 
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picket-boats excited the admiration of enemies as well as 
of allies. An official of the United States Embassy in 
Constantinople has recorded that one of the German 
officers remarked: “I take off my hat to the British 
Navy.” And Djevad Pasha ordered the dead of E15, 
who had been hastily buried on the beach where their 
vessel met its end, to be properly buried in the British 
Cemetery. 

Even the reports of the air reconnaissance, however, 
were not considered sufficient. The aircraft had to fly 
high owing to the enemy anti-aircraft guns, and Admiral 
de Robeck had to make absolutely certain that E15 
had been utterly destroyed. 

With this purpose in view, therefore, B6 went into 
the Straits next morning, and with her went Lieutenant- 
Commander C. G. Brodie, twin brother of the Captain 
of E15. B6 all but shared the same fate as E15. She 
was caught by the same undercurrent and driven ashore 
within 100 yards of the wreck of E15. Her conning- 
tower was forced out of water and immediately came 
under heavy fire. But B6 was not so heavy as E15, 
and she had less way on her. By flooding tanks and 
going full speed astern she was driven, bumping along 
the bottom, stern first into deep water. From a range 
of 100 yards, she was able to confirm that E15 was 
now a total wreck from which it would be impossible 
for the enemy to gain valuable information. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tue Gallipoli campaign was marked by the heroism of 
the troops, and among them the men of the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps, the initials of which, 
ANZAC, have made history. It was fitting, therefore, 
that the first submarine to force her way up through the 
Dardanelles into the sea of Marmara should have been 
an Australian vessel. This was the AE 2, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Commander Stoker, and sister-ship to the 
AE 1, which had disappeared without trace in the Pacific. 

After the long voyage from Australia, AE 2 had been re- 
fitted at Malta, and arrived at Mudros early in April 1915. 
For a few days after the disaster to £ 15 no further attempt 
was made to force the Straits. But on the morning of 
April 24 AE 2 left Mudros to attempt the passage. Within 
a few hours she was back at her starting-point. She had 
developed a defect which, although slight, required repair 
before the long dive through the Straits could be embarked 
upon with any hope of success. The defect was quickly 
made good, and early on the following morning—the 
same day as the great landing on Gallipoli—AE 2 set out 
again. She entered the Straits at 2.30 on the morning of 
April 25. It was very dark, and she went in on the 
surface, keeping well to the Gallipoli side of the centre 
of the Straits. It was not until 4.30 a.m. that she was 
spotted from the shore and the Turkish batteries opened 
fire on her. She dived immediately. By this time she 
was Close to, if not actually in, the minefields. She there- 
fore went straight down to 7o feet in order to pass under 
the mines. Stoker’s report says laconically that “ during 
the next half-hour or so the scraping of wires against the 
vessel’s sides was almost continuous, and on two occasions 
something caught up forward and continued to knock 
some considerable time before breaking loose and scraping 
aft”. 
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Imagine the feelings of that crew, groping their way 
blindly by a dead reckoning which, owing to the currents, 
was largely guess-work. Those “somethings” that 
scraped and knocked might be one of two things—mine 
moorings, or nets in which mines were probably hung. 
But this was only the beginning of the excitement for 
Stoker and his crew. 

Off Chanak, Stoker showed his periscope in order to 
check his position. He saw a Turkish gunboat, and 
promptly torpedoed her. No sooner had he done so 
than he found himself dodging a torpedo-boat which tried 
to ram him. That forced him down, and then, at the 
most critical moment, AE 2’s compass developed defects. 
At practically the same time the submarine got caught 
in the under-current which had led to the loss of E 15 and 
almost to that of B6. AE 2 went aground right under 
the guns of the Anatoli Mejidieh battery. But she got 
off quickly and, uncertain of her true position, made for 
the European side of the Straits at a depth of go feet. 

A terrific jar told Stoker that he had found the Gallipoli 
shore—by running into it. There, well below water, 
AE 2 was aground for five minutes, and it was discovered 
that this second bump had done some damage to the 
hull. But Stoker now knew pretty well where he was. 
He went on at a considerable depth for a time and then 
rose to periscope depth—to find the Narrows astern of 
him. From the moment that AE 2 showed her periscope 
she was pursued and hunted by torpedo-boats and patrol 
boats, which fired at her periscope and made repeated 
attempts to ram her. 

By 8.30 a.m. the pursuit had become altogether too 
close, and Stoker took AE 2 over to the Asiatic side, where 
he settled on the bottom in 80 feet of water and waited 
while the chase passed overhead. : 

All day long the crew of AE 2 could hear the sound 
of propellers passing and re-passing overhead. Not until 
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dusk did Stoker leave the bottom. Then he rose, to find 
that the Turks had at last given up the hunt and gone home. 
AE 2 charged her depleted batteries and started off again 
at 4a.m. On her way she attacked two unknown war- 
ships, but her torpedoes missed. 

By g a.m. on April 26 AE 2 was safely in the Sea of 
Marmara. Her presence on the enemy’s main line of 
communication had a tremendous moral effect, but she 
was dogged by ill-luck. Time and again her torpedoes 
failed her, and very soon she had used up all her offensive 
power, for she carried no gun. AE 2 had not been in the 
Sea of Marmara more than half-an-hour before she 
sighted four transports heading for Gallipoli. She 
attacked the largest, but her torpedo missed. On the 
following day she attacked another transport, which was 
escorted by destroyers. Again her torpedo missed. Next 
day, April 28, yet another torpedo failed to find its mark— 
on a small ship convoyed by two destroyers. That same 
evening a further torpedo also missed—when AE 2 was 
attacking two warships steaming at high speed. Next day 
Stoker was forced to fire a snap-shot at a gunboat which 
was hunting him. It missed, and AE 2’s last torpedo 
was gone. 

Meanwhile there was great activity outside the Straits. 
AE 2 had proved that it was possible to force the Darda- 
nelles, and the situation of the troops on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula made the harrying of the main Turkish line 
of communication more important than ever. As soon 
as it was known that AEF 2 had got through, other sub- 
marines prepared to follow her. The first was the French 
submarine Bernoutli1. She was a small craft with too 
small a submerged endurance for the whole passage, but 
she hoped to be able to attack the enemy ships operating 
above the Narrows. She never got there. Her motive 
power was no match for the strong currents, which swept 
her back out of the Straits. 
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The next British submarine to attempt the passage was 
E 1g (Lieutenant-Commander Boyle). Boyle entered the 
Straits at about 2 a.m. on April 27, 1915, and that same 
night the Admiral received a report by wireless that 
E 14 was in the Sea of Marmara. 

E 14 proceeded on the surface until she was seen and 
picked up by searchlights. The Turkish batteries opened 
fire, whereupon E 1g dived. She passed deep under the 
first minefield. This was just below Chanak, and con- 
sisted of five rows of mines, some of which had been laid 
deep especially to catch submarines. Here the strong 
current made progress very slow and, although Boyle 
knew in which direction he was heading, he was by no 
means sure of the actual direction in which E14 was 
travelling. For some time E 14 carried on at a depth of 
80 feet, her crew listening to the almost continuous 
scrape and clatter of mine-moorings against the hull. 
Then Boyle decided that the chances of hitting a mine, or 
of being driven ashore as E 15 had been, would be less if 
he took £ 14 to the surface. 

So, with her conning-tower showing above the surface, 
E 14 ran the gauntlet of the Narrows at full speed. Boyle 
was Offering a target to nearly a hundred guns, but speed 
and daring carried E 14 through unscathed. 

Once through the Narrows, Boyle saw ahead of him a 
number of craft, evidently on patrol. He dived again 
and, singling out a torpedo gunboat from the patrol 
craft, he attacked her. Through his periscope he saw 
his torpedo run true and a huge column of smoke and 
water shoot up from his target. Then suddenly his view 
was blotted out. 

There is nothing worse for the captain of a submarine 
than suddenly to discover at a critical moment that he 
cannot see. But the “E”’-boats had two periscopes. 
Boyle put up the other one, and found that he could see 
through it. Then he swung it round to see what was 
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obscuring his view through the other one. To his amaze- 
ment, he saw an old Turkish fisherman leaning over the 
bows of his rowing-boat, grasping the periscope, and 
with the palm of one hand firmly over the top glass. It 
was a praiseworthy effort, and it was almost with reluct- 
ance that Boyle lowered the periscope, almost dragging 
the tenacious Turk out of his boat, and finally leaving 
him empty-handed. This story is true, and has been 
vouched for. The same cannot be said of the tale of 
a submarine which, finding herself blind, eventually 
surfaced to find out what was wrong with her periscope— 
only to discover that a Turkish fisherman had hung his 
fez on it. 

For E 14 there followed the seemingly endless period of 
being hunted by the enemy patrol vessels, coupled with 
anxiety about the charging of the batteries after the long 
periods of diving through the Straits. But at last, on 
April 29, Boyle found himself well out in the Sea of 
Marmara and clear of the Turkish patrols. 

His rest was brief. Very soon he sighted smoke. He 
dived at once, and saw through the periscope that the 
smoke came from a convoy of two transports escorted by 
destroyers. The sea was glassy calm, which made it 
extremely difficult to carry out an attack without the 
periscope being sighted. Nevertheless, Boyle pressed 
home his attack without being seen, and fired a torpedo 
at a range of less than 800 yards. As he fired, one of the 
enemy destroyers was heading straight for E 14, so Boyle 
could not wait to see the result of the shot. He had to 
dive deep under the destroyer. But as E rq dived deep 
her crew felt the shock of an explosion. Half an hour 
later Boyle deemed it safe to show his periscope, and in the 
distance he saw the destroyers escorting a single transport. 
The other transport was enveloped in yellow smoke, and 
was making for the shore with the obvious intention of 
beaching herself. 
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That night E rg met AE 2 “‘ by appointment” at a 
rendezvous in the Sea of Marmara. Boyle and Stoker 
exchanged information. Then they parted, arranging to 
meet again on the following night. 

The second meeting never took place. At 10.30 next 
morning AE 2 was diving off Atarki Bay, a large indenta- 
tion on the Asiatic sliore of the Sea of Marmara, when 
she suddenly lost trim. This was probably due to her 
running into a patch of dense water. The bow of the 
submarine suddenly rose, and she broke surface badly. 
She was only a mile from a Turkish torpedo-boat, and 
although Stoker flooded forward tanks, AE 2 stubbornly 
refused to dive again. The torpedo-boat dashed at her, 
opening fire as she did so, and a gunboat from Artaki 
Bay joined in the firing at a range of about 3 miles. The 
torpedo-boat was uncomfortably close when AE 2 sud- 
denly answered to the flooding of her tanks and the dive 
helm of her hydroplanes. She dived rapidly, with a big 
angle down by the bows. So fast did she plunge down- 
wards that the 100-feet depth line—the limit of the diving 
gauges—was soon reached and passed. 

To continue that downward rush meant certain destruc- 
tion, either through the growing sea pressure or through 
a bad collision with the bottom at a great depth. Stoker 
did the only possible thing to check that dive: he put the 
motors to full speed astern and began to blow the main 
ballast-tanks. After what seemed an_ interminable 
interval, the boat checked and commenced to rise. At 
last she crossed the 100-feet depth line, and the depth- 
gauges began to register again. As she did so Stoker 
stopped blowing the ballast-tanks, re-flooded them, and 
went ahead on the motors in an attempt to regain control. 
But AE 2 now had a terrific upward momentum. There 
was no stopping her. She broke surface stern first. 

Within a few seconds the engine-room had been holed 
in three places by shells from the Turkish torpedo-boat. 
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AE 2 had so great an inclination down by the bow that 
the enemy could not be seen through the periscope. 
Forward, Stoker could see nothing but the sea, and aft 
nothing but the sky. The thought of trying to ram the 
Turk occurred to him, but had to be dismissed, since he 
could not see. 

Stoker then decided that the boat was as good as lost, 
and that he must try to save the lives of his men. He 
therefore blew the main ballast-tanks and ordered his 
crew on deck. He himself remained below, and, assisted 
by Lieutenant Haggard, opened all tanks to flood. Then 
the two officers went on deck. In a few minutes AE 2 
sank—victim of the Turkish torpedo-boat Sultan Hissar, 
which picked up the crew and made them prisoner. 

Two days later another French submarine, the Fouls, 
attempted the passage of the Straits. She came to grief 
in the minefield off Kephez Point. Thus, out of five 
submarines which had attempted the passage of the 
Straits—two French and three British—there remained 
only £ r4. 

Boyle in E 1g terrorised shipping in the Sea of Marmara. 
At first he was continually pursued and hunted by gun- 
boats and patrol craft. At last he decided that some 
action must be taken to drive off his pursuers, even if that 
meant the expenditure of a valuable torpedo on a small 
ship. He singled out a minélaying gunboat and attacked 
her. This was the Peykisevket, and E 14’s torpedo disabled 
her. A larger gunboat attempted to counter-attack. 
E 14 fired a torpedo at her, but missed. She tried to ram 
the submarine, but £ 14 dived deep. 

As a result of the torpedoing of the Peykisevket the patrols 
became far more cautious, and consequently less of a 
menace. It appeared, moreover, that E 14’s presence 
had driven every other ship off the surface of the Sea of 
Marmara. Day after day passed without a single vessel 
being sighted. It is impossible to gauge what this meant 
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to the Allied armies, hard pressed in their precarious foot- 
holds on the Gallipoli Peninsula. It seemed that the 
Turks had been forced almost to abandon the sea route 
from Constantinople to the Dardanelles. That is a 
passage of 130 miles—and the alternative line of com- 
munication upon which the enemy had to fall back was 
a railway journey of 160 miles, followed by a march of 
more than 100 miles over roads which were little better 
than tracks. 

On May 5 the Turks decided that it was essential to 
get reinforcements through to Gallipoli by the shorter 
sea route. That morning Boyle sighted a large transport 
approaching from the direction of Constantinople. She 
was escorted by a destroyer, which was zig-zagging ahead 
of her. Boyle judged things to perfection, and reached 
his firing position—only 600 yards from the transport— 
just as a destroyer, on the other “ leg ”’ of her zigzag, was 
masked by the bulk of the transport. Boyle fired, and 
waited. No explosion came, and the transport had 
sailed serenely on, so that it was too late to get in another 
shot. The torpedo had run straight and true, and had 
hit the big transport amidships—but failed to explode. 

Next day another big transport was sighted coming 
from Constantinople. £ 14 dived at once to attack. But 
it seemed that the transport must have been warned by 
wireless of E 14’s presence, for she suddenly turned round 
while still out of torpedo range and went back towards 
Constantinople. 

In the next four days E 1g found nothing but small 
steamers carrying refugees. These were allowed to go 
on their way—in the knowledge that their encounter 
with a British submarine would be reported, and magnified 
in the process. After all, the interruption of the Turkish 
sea cominunication was the objective, and psychology 
would probably prove even more effective than a precious 


torpedo. 
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On May ro the Turks again tried to rush more rein- 
forcements to Gallipoli by sea. E1s4 was then not far 
from Constantinople, where a destroyer had tried to ram 
her that morning. Late in the afternoon two large 
transports were sighted coming from Constantinople, 
escorted by a destroyer. Boyle at once attacked the 
leading transport. His attack was perfect, and he fired his 
torpedo from a position where a miss seemed impossible, 
but the torpedo suddenly veered off its course and missed. 

Boyle did not waste time in cursing the torpedo. 
There was just time to get a shot at the second transport. 
This torpedo ran true. A cloud of smoke went up from 
the transport, and fragments fell close to the submarine. 
The stricken ship turned and tried to get back to Con- 
stantinople, but had to be beached. She was the armed 
transport Gul Djemal, carrying a battery of artillery and 
6000 troops for the reinforcement of the Turkish army 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

That was E 14’s last effective torpedo, for the one 
remaining had developed serious defects which could 
not be made good on board. Es4 had no gun, so that 
her only remaining weapons consisted of a few rifles 
and revolvers. 

With these Boyle continued to terrorise the traffic of 
the Sea of Marmara. He stopped steamers and scared 
honest Turks out of their customary calm by bobbing 
up alongside them. He chased one small steamer till 
her crew ran her ashore. So ubiquitous was E£ 14, and 
so great was the effect of her “scaring ”’ tactics, that in 
Constantinople they began to talk of a whole flotilla of 
British submarines being in the Sea of Marmara. On 
May 17 Admiral de Robeck recalled Erg by wireless. 
Boyle’s experience and knowledge of the conditions 
inside the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmara were 
required to assist other submarine captains who were to 
try to follow his example. 
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E 14 found the passage down through the Dardanelles 
child’s play compared with the upward journey. It must 
be remembered, however, that on going out of the Sea 
of Marmara submarines had the strong current with 
them, instead of against them. E srg dived under the 
first minefield off Nagara Point—the northern end of 
the Narrows. She came to periscope depth again off 
Chanak, and was lucky enough to find an enemy patrol 
vessel on her way down the Straits, through the mine- 
fields. Boyle followed her, keeping E 14 and her peri- 
scope, which he showed every now and then, in the dis- 
turbed water of her wake. Even so, he was spotted and 
fired on. Ignoring—because he had no torpedoes with 
which to attack—a battleship lying just below Chanak, 
he dived deep through the minefields off Kephez Point. 

E 14 finally came to the surface just outside the entrance 
to the Dardanelles, close to a French battleship. The 
Frencliman almost opened fire on her, for, unknown to 
Boyle, the last few days had been marked by a series of 
submarine alarms among the mixed fleet off the Dar- 
danelles. These scares were genuine, for within a few 
days we were to lose the battleships Triumph and Majestic 
at the hands of U 21, which Lieutenant-Commander 
Hersing had brought all the way from Germany through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. But fortunately the Frenchmen 
were quick to recognise E 14, and instead of gunfire, she 
was greeted with rousing cheers. 

E 14 had completed a twenty-one-day trip in an inland 
sea behind the enemy’s lines. In those twenty-one days 
she had paralysed the enemy’s main line of communica- 
tion. Boyle was awarded the Victoria Cross, and the 
other two officers of the submarine received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. Boyle also received accelerated 
promotion to the rank of commander. 

That evening E 1g joined the Lord Nelson at Imbros. 
There Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith was waiting to 
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hear Boyle’s news of the Dardanelles and the Marmara 
before trying to emulate him. The two submarine cap- 
tains dined with Admiral de Robeck that night, and 
there was present Commodore Keyes. 

Of that dinner-party Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger 
Keyes has written: ‘‘ We were all thrilled by Boyle’s 
simply told tale, and Nasmith was eager to seize: the 
torch. I felt so strongly that if we had only faced all 
that was ahead of us with the spirit of those two gallant 
submarines, the Marmara would not have been denied 
to us.”” Denied to our surface ships Sir Roger Keyes 
means, for, from the day of £ rq’s first entry into that 
sea on April 27 till the end of the Gallipoli campaign, 
all the Turkish defences of the Dardanelles failed to deny 
the Sea of Marmara to our submarines. 

E11 left late that same night for the Straits. E14 
went to Mudros to rest and refit, and there she was 
royally féted by the French. The French Admiral 
Guépratte steamed round the submarine with his flag- 
ship’s band playing “‘ God save the King” and “ Tip- 
perary ” alternately. Then he went on board E rg and, 
much to Boyle’s embarrassment, embraced him and 
referred to him and his dirty, weary, and unshaven crew 
as ** beautiful boys ”’. 

E 11 entered the Dardanelles at about 3 a.m. on May 19. 
Nasmith and his crew were determined to make good. 
The failure to bag the German battle-cruisers in the 
Heligoland Bight after the Scarborough raid, and the 
failure to make the passage into the Baltic, still rankled; 
although these failures could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be considered due to the personnel. It is 
on record that one member of E 77’s crew had confessed: 
*S We all felt so blinkin’ low about the Baltic show, we’d 
have hunted asbestos battleships with a celluloid sub- 
marine in hell if the commander had asked us to.” 

Off Achi Baba £ rr dived, and Nasmith took her down 


The crew of Ezz mustered on the conning-tower. A photograph 
taken from E 2 when the two submarines met in the Sea of Marmara. 
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Commander Nasmith and Lieutenant D’Oyly-Hughes of E 11, chatting 
on the deck of the submarine depot ship at Imbros. 
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to 80 feet in order to be well under the mines. When, 
by his dead reckoning, he considered that he was nearing 
the Narrows, he brought E17 up to periscope depth, 
thereby following the example of Boyle in E 14. 

As soon as E 11’s periscope showed above the water it 
was seen and fired at. But Nasmith carried on at peri- 
scope depth, using his periscope as sparingly as possible. 
Above the Narrows he saw a battleship and some de- 
stroyers. He wanted to bag that battleship, but between 
her and Ezz lay another minefield and the anti-sub- 
marine nets. To get through, Nasmith again took £E 17 
down to 8o feet. He passed Nagara Point at this depth, 
and then again came to periscope depth near where 
he had seen the battleship. 

It seemed that E 11’s North Sea luck had followed 
her out to the Eastern Mediterranean. While she had 
been proceeding up the Straits at 80 feet the battleship 
had gone down them, and was now out of range astern. 
To disappointment was added danger. E 11’s periscope 
had come up among the destroyers, and these at once 
opened fire on it, while one of them tried to ram. But 
E 11 dodged, and by two o’clock that afternoon she was 
resting on the bottom inside the Sea of Marmara. 

The western end of the Sea of Marmara was both 
nerve-racking and unprofitable. Nothing seemed to be 
moving except patrol craft, and these gave a submarine 
no peace. So May 21 found Ezz away at the eastern 
end of that Sea, and there she at once demonstrated 
that originality which distinguished nearly all the exploits 
of Nasmith and his crew. 

E11 fell in with a small sailing-dhow, and Nasmith 
decided to use her to disguise his submarine. He trimmed 
E 11 down so that only her conning-tower showed above 
the water. Then he went alongside the dhow and lashed 
her firmly to his conning-tower, so that from one side 
nothing could be seen of the submarine. Keeping the 
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dhow on the eastward side of Ezz, Nasmith cruised 
slowly under this disguise, hoping that something worth 
while would emerge from the Bosphorus. Nothing 
appeared. It seemed that the British submarines had 
forced the Turks to abandon altogether the short sea 
line of communication. Nasmith then decided to try 
the western part of the Sea of Marmara again, so he 
released the dhow and set off, hoping to find a more 
profitable hunting-ground. 

That evening Ezr was sighted by a destroyer and 
forced to dive. The incident was at once turned to good 
account. Nasmith argued that the Turks, knowing the 
Err was in the western area, might be disposed to 
allow traffic to move in the eastern area. So back to the 
eastern end of the Sea of Marmara he went, and dawn next 
day found £ rz lying off Oxia Island. It was a flat calm 
and very misty. Suddenly the ghostly outline of a sailing- 
ship loomed up through the mist. E sz forced her to 
stop, and sent a boarding-party on board under Lieu- 
tenant D’Oyly-Hughes. While the boarding-party was 
away, an enemy transport passed on her way to Con- 
stantinople. Nasmith got his boarding-party back as 
quickly as he could and gave chase. But the transport 
got into harbour, and E17, still following her on the 
surface, came face to face with a Turkish gunboat—the 
Pelenk-i-Dria. Nasmith fired a torpedo. That torpedo 
marked the change in £11’s luck. It ran true and 
hit the gunboat amidships. Her crew, however, manned 
the guns with their vessel sinking under them, and 
opened fire. The very first shell hit one of E 17’s peri- 
scopes and took a neat piece out of it. Nasmith then 
went off to Kalolimno Island, 25 miles away to the 
south-west, where he repaired the periscope while his 
crew bathed. 

Next day, May 24, found £ zr again diving off Con- 
stantinople. At 10.30 a.m. a small steamer was sighted. 
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She did not look like a transport, so there could be no 
question of torpedoing her without warning. E 11’s 
log reads as follows— 

‘* Examined vessel through periscope, and rose to sur- 
face on her port quarter. Signalled her to stop. No 
notice was taken. Brought her to a standstill by several 
rounds from a rifle. Ordered crew to abandon ship. 
This they carried out with reckless haste, capsizing all 
but one boat. Fortunately with this boat they were 
able to right the other two and pick up those swimming 
in the water. An American gentleman appeared on the 
upper deck, who informed us that his name was Silas Q. 
Swing of the Chicago Sun, and that he was pleased to 
make our acquaintance. He then informed us that the 
steamer was proceeding to Chanak with Turkish marines, 
and that he was not sure if there were any stores on 
board. Ran up alongside and put Lieutenant D’Oyly- 
Hughes on board with demolition-party. He discovered 
a six-inch gun lashed across the top of the fore-hatch, 
the forehold containing one large six-inch gun-mounting 
and several smaller twelve-pounder pedestals, the guns 
for which were probably at the bottom of the hold. 
The hold was full of six-inch projectiles, and on top of 
this were resting about fifty large white-metal cartridge- 
cases marked Krupp. The demolition charge was then 
placed against the ship’s side in the after-hold, well 
tamped with six-inch shells and cartridges. All hands 
returned to Err and the charge was fired. The vessel 
exploded with a loud report and a large column of 
smoke and flame shot up.” 

E 11’s report was wrong in one respect. “Silas Q. 
Swing” of the Chicago Sun has gone down to history; 
but, so far as is known, there never was a Silas Q.. Swing, 
and there was no such newspaper as the Chicago Sun. 
The report was written by Lieutenant D’Oyly-Hughes. 
He was on the forecastle of Ezz when the American, 
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in khaki and wearing a white armlet, appeared on the 
deck of the steamer. The conversation was shouted across 
several yards of sea. D’Oyly-Hughes caught the name 
Swing, and gathered that the gentleman was an American 
journalist. He never saw the journalist at closer quarters, 
for he had taken to the boats by the time D’Oyly-Hughes 
boarded the steamer. That evening, when writing his 
report, it seemed to D’Oyly-Hughes that ‘‘ Swing ” 
sounded rather incomplete, so he invented the fine- 
sounding “ Silas Q.” and the Chicago Sun. 

Actually, the journalist was Raymond Gram Swing, 
the famous correspondent and broadcaster, and he was 
working for the Chicago Daily News. The real Swing 
and Nasmith had an amusing dinner together in London 
long after the War to compare notes. Nasmith had 
thought “ Silas Q.” a singularly unobservant journalist, 
since he had said that he did not know if the steamer 
was carrying arms. Actually, Raymond Gram Swing 
knew well enough that she was carrying, among others, 
one of the Goeben’s guns, but being a non-combatant and 
a neutral, he had declined to give any information. 

No sooner had Ezz finished with the ammunition- 
ship—a prize which must have dealt the Turks a cruel 
blow—than smoke was sighted to the eastward. Err 
dived and waited, but this second ship came no closer. 
She had evidently been warned by the sound of the 
ammunition-ship blowing up, and after a time it was 
seen that she was making for the little port of Rodosto, 
on the northern shore. 

Nasmith brought E rr to the surface and gave chase, 
but the steamer put into Rodosto and tied up beside 
the pier. Nasmith could see, however, that she was 
deeply laden and her decks were piled with packing- 
cases. He determined not to let her get away. 

The water was so shallow that, on diving, E rr found 
herself bumping along the bottom with her periscope 
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standards still above water—a nice target for the enemy, 
who opened a hot but ineffective fire with rifles. Nasmith 
got within torpedo range and fired. Fortunately the 
torpedo did not hit the bottom right in front of E 11’s 
bows, as it might easily have done. It ran true, and 
hit the steamer amidships, which at once broke into 
smoke and flame. 

Well pleased, £ rz set about retiring into deeper water. 
As she did so yet another steamer hove in sight. She 
was an old paddle-steamer, but she would be a worthy 
prize, for her decks were piled high with barbed wire. 
Nasmith came to the surface and stopped her. As he 
was going alongside to put his demolition-party on board, 
the Turkish vessel suddenly went aliead with her helm 
hard over in an attempt to ram the submarine. E11 
dodged successfully, but the paddle-steamer seized the 
opportunity to make off. E11 chased her, and she ran 
herself ashore. Nasmith again went into the shallow 
water and prepared to land a party to blow her up, 
but he was driven off by a detachment of cavalry which 
appeared and, dismounting, opened an uncomfortably 
accurate rifle-fire. 

This was the first engagement between cavalry and a 
submarine, although the German UC 16 was captured 
by cavalry after she had stranded on the Flanders coast 
on July 26, 1917. 

Even then Nasmith did not ‘at once abandon the 
barbed-wire ship. He dived and fired a torpedo, but 
the range was long and the target was stern on. The 
torpedo exploded harmlessly on the beach alongside the 
paddle steamer. 

Next day, May 25, E41 performed one of the most 
daring exploits in submarine history. Early in the morn- 
ing she dived off Constantinople, and by noon she was 
well inside the Bosphorus—in the crowded harbour of 
Constantinople itself. There Nasmith put up his peri- 
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scope, to see a steam-boat almost on top of him with an 
extremely dignified Pasha in full uniform sitting in the 
stern-sheets. Fortunately he was looking the other way. 
E 11 went on up the Bosphorus until Nasmith, through 
the periscope, could see right up the Golden Horn. 
The submarine was then quite close to the United States 
guard-ship Scorpion. Beyond her lay the naval arsenal, 
and alongside it a large transport being loaded. Nas- 
mith fired a torpedo at her, but since he could not see 
its track, he fired a second one. This hit, and as it did 
so Nasmith placed a small camera to the eyepiece of the 
periscope and clicked the shutter. The result is in the 
Imperial War Museum—one of the most amazing photo- 
graphs ever taken. One can see the sighting-marks 
etched on the glass of the periscope; one can see the 
crowded Golden Horn; and one can see the large 
transport opening out into a mushroom of smoke and 
flame. 

Nasmith then suddenly realised that a torpedo was 
rushing at Ezz. For a moment he thought that he was 
being attacked; but it was E11’s first torpedo, which 
had developed a gyro failure and was running in circles. 
Fortunately it hit neither E zr nor the American guard- 
ship, but finally exploded alongside a wharf. But 
Nasmith was not waiting to see what would happen. 
He hastily took Err to 75 feet and headed for the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, calculating that the 
strong current would sweep him into the Sea of Marmara. 

A few moments later there was a terrific bump, and 
E11 shot up to 40 feet. Only by quick action, going 
full speed astern and flooding tanks, did Nasmith prevent 
E1r from bounding mght up to the surface in the 
crowded harbour. When £17 settled on the bottom, 
Nasmith thought hard. He had no idea whether he 
had hit Asia or whether the current had swept him on to 
Seraglio Point. But the compass gave him his clue. 
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E 11 was aground amidships, and she was slowly swing- 
ing round so that her stern lay down tide. Eur had 
hit Asia. Nasmith gently turned her round and headed 
out into the Sea of Marmara at 85 feet, unaware that he 
had left Constantinople in a panic, with all the shops 
shut and all troops being hastily disembarked from the 
transports. 

Next day Nasmith gave his crew a well-earned rest 
and startcd back to his hunting-ground by night. It wasa 
moonlight night, and Nasmith suddenly saw coming 
towards him a battleship escorted by two destroyers. He 
tried to deliver a surface attack, but was forced to abandon 
it and dive deep to avoid being rammed by one of the 
destroyers, which passed close over E 11. 

A few hours later Nasmith made the acquaintance of 
the Turkish variety of “Q” ship. This was a yacht 
which lay quiet until E rz came close to, then unmasked 
a small gun and opened fire. 

It was on the day following this incident that Nasmith 
evolved a new technique for submarines working far 
from their base. He had already sunk one large supply 
ship that morning and attacked another. But, although 
he had seen the track of the torpedo running true, there 
was no explosion, and the ship passed on unharmed. 
Nasmith had already decided to set his torpedoes to 
float at the end of their run instead of to sink, as is the 
normal wartime procedure. As soon as the horizon was 
clear he took E21 carefully alongside his torpedo, and 
found that it had grazed the enemy ship without touch- 
ing the “ pistol ”? which detonates the explosive head. 

Nasmith carefully trimmed £77 so that she was 
standing on her tail with the bow-caps of her torpedo- 
tubes on the water-line. Meanwhile a seaman swam 
alongside the torpedo and gingerly unscrewed the deadly 
pistol. Then the torpedo was eased gently into the tube 
and the bow-cap shut. The tube was then drained, the 
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“back door” of the tube opened, and the torpedo 
drawn back into the submarine to be prepared for 
another attack. It was a very risky business, but Nasmith 
did not want to run out of torpedoes, as Boyle had done. 
In his view a torpedo which missed its mark must be 
made to do its work over again. 

On June 6 Nasmith considered that it was time to 
return. One of E17’s main motors had developed a 
bad defect, and he had discovered a crack in one pro- 
peller shaft. 

At 3.40 next morning E 1 entered the Straits. Thanks 
to his torpedo economy, Nasmith had two torpedoes 
left, and he hoped to get a shot at a battleship lying 
near Nagara. But when he got round the corner of 
the Narrows at Nagara, he found that the battleships 
were not there. Nasmith was not the man to leave a 
job unfinished, and he had passed a large transport 
farther up the Straits. Treating the minefields with con- 
tempt, he turned £177 round in the strong current, 
went back up the Straits, and torpedoed the large trans- 
port. Then he again turned and went down the 
Straits. 

Deep under the minefields off Kilid Bahr, Nasmith 
suddenly heard a noise as if E zr had touched bottom. 
But this was impossible, for the submarine was in very 
deep water. Nasmith rose to periscope depth and put 
up his periscope to look round. Within a few feet of the 
periscope was a round, weed-covered mine. Its mooring 
must have caught in one of the hydroplanes, and it was 
being towed along, close above the hull. At any moment 
it might bump the hull, and that would be the end of 
Err and her crew. 

‘“‘ Anything interesting to look at?” asked Nasmith’s 
first lieutenant. 

** Nothing—only the Gallipoli coast.” 

“May I have a look, sir? ” 
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‘“‘7’m afraid not. I want to watch this rather closely 
mys elf. 39 

On Nasmith’s shoulders rested the responsibility, and 
he was not going to let anybody else know what a tight 
place they were in. 

*‘ Take her down to 90 feet, Cox’n.” 

At go feet, with the knowledge that the mine was 
swinging along with them a few feet above the hull, 
Nasmith coolly thought out how he was to get rid of it. 
Sooner or later he would have to bring E17 to the 
surface. Then the mine would bump down on her deck. 
In the meantime E11 was towing a mine at go feet 
through a minefield. 

When Nasmith judged that they were well clear of the 
minefield and in the entrance to the Straits, he put his 
plan into execution. It was a desperate thing to do, but 
desperate situations require desperate remedies. 

Nasmith suddenly ordered the motors to go full speed 
astern and the after main ballast-tanks to be blown. 
Thus E 11 broke surface stern first, with a big inclination 
down by the bow, which remained under water. As 
the submarine gathered stern-way he saw through the 
periscope that the mine was towing away ahead of him, 
clear of the hull. Then he slowly brought the bows up, 
and as he did so the mine-mooring was wrenched clear of 
the hydroplanes. £ 11 was free of her deadly parasite. 

Thus ended a cruise of twenty days in which the 
enemy’s main line of communication had been com- 
pletely dominated and the enemy had lost one gunboat, 
two ammunition-ships, two troopships, and two store- 
ships, while a third store-ship had been beached. 

Nasmith was awarded the third submarine Victoria 
Cross of the Dardanelles Campaign. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue Turks were not to be allowed any peace in the Sea 
of Marmara. Two days after E 11 came out Boyle 
started off up the Straits again in E14, while E 11 was 
towed to Malta to be thoroughly refitted. 

Although the Turks were known still further to have 
strengthened the anti-submarine defences in the Dar- 
danelles, E rg made the passage up into the Sea of Mar- 
mara without encountering any obstructions. 

Boyle soon found that no vessel of any size moved in the 
Marmara. He and Nasmith had done their work well; 
but they had robbed themselves of targets. A prisoner 
whom Boyle took from one of the sailing dhows which he 
captured said that owing to the British submarines, all 
the troops now went by train from Constantinople to 
Rodosto and then marched three days and nights to 
Gallipoli; while all supplies were taken in small sailing- 
vessels and lighters towed by tugs and escorted by de- 
troyers. These convoys crept along the coast and moved 
only at night. 

Thus on £ 14’s second cruise in the Sea of Marmara 
Boyle found only one vessel to torpedo. She was lying 
close in-shore at Panderma, on the southern coast, un- 
loading into a number of small craft. Boyle’s torpedo 
struck her in the bows and blew them off, and scattered 
the small craft. 

Most of the rest of his time Boyle spent sinking small 
sailing-vessels, many of them heavily laden with supplies. 
E 14 now had a six-pounder gun mounted on her fore- 
castle, and this proved invaluable. But the task of dealing 
with the little remaining traffic of the Sea of Marmara was 
by no means easy. Boyle refused to sink vessels unless 
some provision could be made for the safety of their crews. 
Most of the sailing-dhows carried no boat, and often there 
was no other dhow in the vicinity to which the crew could 
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be transferred. E 14 once searched all day with a number 
of Turks on board before a boat could be found in which 
to dispose of them. 

On one occasion the crew of a small sailing-dhow, 
having seen £14 blow up two others with demolition 
charges, became panic-stricken and jumped overboard. 
Boyle found two of them swimming half a mile away from 
their ship. He picked them up—they were in a very 
exhausted state—gave them a good meal, and put them 
back on board their little vessel, which carried no cargo 
of any importance. 

E 14 did a great deal of damage to Turkish shipping, and 
even more to Turkish morale. A typical week’s sinkings 
during this cruise was: June 20, three dhows: June 22, 
one dhow: June 23, a two-masted sailing-ship: June 
24, two dhows: June 27, a brigantine. The fact that the 
sailing traffic which still plied the Marmara was very 
widely dispersed led to the decision to have two submarines 
working there. On June 19 £ r2 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Bruce) entered the Sea of Marmara. This submarine 
was also armed with a six-pounder gun. 

E12 met E 1g by night in the middle of the Sea of 
Marmara. Were there ever queerer meetings than those 
of two submarine crews more than 100 miles behind the 
enemy lines? Bruce and Boyle exchanged news, and then 
the two submarines separated to work different areas. 

E 12 had the unpleasant experience of a battle at 10 
yards range with a Turkish ‘‘Q ship”. Bruce had 
chased a tug towing two small sailing-vessels, and had 
stopped her by firing a shot across her bows. He ap- 
proached them and found them heavily laden with stores. 
The crew of the tug were standing up with lifebelts on, 
but they made no attempt to escape. Bruce ran E 12’s 
bows alongside the tug, and was sending a boarding-party 
when one of the Turks threw a heavy bomb down on to 
the submarine’s deck. At the same time a small gun was 
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unmasked and the Turks opened fire with it and rifles 
at point-blank range. Fortunately the bomb failed to 
explode, and bounced off £ 12’s steel deck into the sea. 

The sailing vessels also joined in the fight with rifles, 
and bullets spattered against E12’s conning-tower. 
Bruce drew clear, but he was very nearly foiled by one of 
the sailing-vessels, which tried to foul the submarine’s 
propellers. 

It was a tight corner, but £ 22 got clear and sank all 
three of the Turkish vessels with her gun. One shell 
from this gun caused a violent explosion in the tug, which 
seemed to indicate that there were munitions among the 
stores which she was carrying. 

Having settled his account with the Turkish ‘‘ Q ship ”’, 
Bruce chased another steamer which hove in sight. A 
lucky shot from £ 12’s gun set her on fire, but she succeeded 
in beaching herself under the guns of a shore battery, 
which drove the submarine off. 

E 12’s first cruise in the Sea of Marmara was short-lived. 
She had only been there a week when she developed 
serious defects in her main motors. These she reported 
by wireless, and was ordered to return. On June 27 
she got safely back through the Dardanelles. 

Three days later E 7 (Lieutenant-Commander Coch- 
rane) entered the Sea of Marmara to take E r2’s place. 
E 7 found that the Dardanelles defences had been further 
strengthened, and she came near to falling a victim to the 
torpedo-tubes mounted on the Gallipoli shore near Kilid 
Bahr. £ 7 had dived deep under the minefields, and had 
succeeded in charging her way through the nets, but a 
destroyer picked up her track and followed her. Twice 
when E£ 7 came near the surface, and put up her periscope 
to check her position, she escaped being rammed by the 
destroyer by a few feet. What was worse, the destroyer 
told the shore where E 7 was, and a torpedo from one of 
the Kilid Bahr torpedo-tubes roared close over her. Men 
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swore that that torpedo passed between her periscope 
standards. 

But £7 won through, and next night Cochrane was 
swapping news with Boyle in the middle of the Sea of 
Marmara. 

The following day £7 set about her business. First 
Cochrane had a look at Rodosto. There he found a 
steamer and five sailing-vessels alongside the grain-store. 
He took £7 into the harbour on the surface. Some 
troops opened fire on her with rifles, but £ 7 drove them 
off with her gun. Two of the sailing-vessels were de- 
stroyed, and the other three beached themselves. The 
steamer was also destroyed—by a demolition charge laid 
against her side in the forehold. This charge exploded 
prematurely while the demolition-party was still in the 
hold. Lieutenant Hallifax and an able-seaman were badly 
burned. 

It is difficult to imagine the sufferings of these two men 
during the next three weeks in the hot and cramped 
quarters and foul air of a submarine on war service, with 
medical facilities conspicuous by their absence. Nor were 
the rest of the crew of £7 in much better case. Fever 
_and dysentery had set in under the most horrible conditions. 
Cochrane’s report stated: “‘ As both available officers 
and several of the crew were suffering from the prevalent 
fever, and the telegraphist had developed dysentery, not 
much work could be done’”’. Cochrane did not mention 
that he himself was carrying a fearful load of responsibility 
and driving his fever-racked body to the limit and 
beyond. 

Boyle in £ rg left the Sea of Marmara on July 3 and 
got safely back to Mudros. Thus £ 7 was left alone in the 
Sea of Marmara, and in spite of injuries and illness, she 
made her presence felt in no uncertain manner. After 
a day’s rest, Cochrane set off to look for game in the 
enemy’s harbours, since it seemed that nothing worth 
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while moved at sea. He steamed right into the Gulf of 
Mudania and sank two dhows. His first few days of work 
brought his bag up to two steamers, two sailing-ships, 
and several dhows. 

On July 10, £ 7 paid a second visit to Mudania. There, 
lying alongside the pier, was a fair-sized steamer. She 
was the 3000-ton Biga. Apparently in order to act as a 
screen in case of submarine attack, the Turks had secured 
a number of sailing-vessels alongside her, while other 
dhows tacked to and fro to seaward of her. Cochrane 
dived into the harbour under these screening dhows and 
fired a torpedo. The torpedo passed under the sailing- 
vessels secured alongside and hit the steamer. The 
explosion was unusually heavy, so she was probably 
loading with ammunition from the Mudania dumps. 

Cochrane’s next adventure was to emulate Nasmith by 
diving up the Bosphorus. This was during the night of 
July 15. Like Ez before her, E 7 became practically 
uncontrollable in the strong currents and eddies of the 
Bosphorus entrance. Finally she ran aground off the 
Leander Tower, which overlooks the naval arsenal of 
Constantinople. It was then early morning. Cochrane 
found that his bows were pointing directly at the naval 
arsenal, so he fired a torpedo at it. This caused a violent 
explosion, but it was impossible to ascertain what damage 
had been done. £7 slid off the shoal on which she had 
run aground and settled into deep water, and Cochrane 
deemed that it was high time he got out of that crowded 
and swiftly running waterway. 

E'7 lay on the bottom close to Constantinople until it 
was dark. Then she rose and, bringing her gun into 
action, bombarded the Zietun powder-mills on the out- 
skirts of the city. Naturally, this midnight bombardment 
further demoralised Constantinople. 

It was after this bombardment that E 7, lurking in 
the approaches to Constantinople, sighted a destroyer 
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towing a German submarine. £7 at once gave chase, 
but could not get close enough to fire a torpedo. 

The presence of a German submarine in the Sea of 
Marmara gave the British submarine captains food for 
thought. No longer could they be certain, if they sighted 
another submarine, that it was a friend. The German 
submarine would very probably go submarine-hunting 
and set a few traps for the British boats. The fact that 
the German was in tow, however, was reassuring. She 
must be damaged or in need of a refit. This seemed to 
be the case, for it was a long time before any of our sub- 
marines saw anything of her—she was UB 14. When she 
did appear, however, she sank one of our submarines. 

To revert to £7in July. To Cochrane the gun mounted 
on £7 was a new toy, and he set about working out a 
new technique of submarine warfare, which worried the 
Turks almost to distraction. Most of the land communi- 
cations, railways and roads of Turkey followed the coasts 
of the Sea of Marmara. Since the enemy had been 
forced almost entirely to abandon sea transport, Cochrane 
considered that he must interfere as much as possible with 
the land communications. The result was the develop- 
ment of an extraordinary form of amphibian warfare. 
On July 17, E14 appeared in the Gulf of Ismid. Here 
the railway from Scutari—the only line running east from 
the Bosphorus—runs close to the sea. At one point on 
this line there is a deep cutting which can be seen from 
the sea. 

Cochrane opened fire on this with high explosive, and 
shelled it until rock from the cutting went rolling down 
and blocked the line. Then he went up the Gulf and 
paid a call on the shipyard at Derinji; but it was closed, 
and there was nothing to be done there. 

On his way back he saw a troop-train chugging along. 
E 7’s engines were put to full speed, and there ensued an 
extraordinary race between a train and a submarine. 
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Of course the odds were all in favour of the train, but 
Cochrane was hoping that he had done his work well at 
the cutting, and that the train would be forced to stop 
owing to the blocked line. 

The train entered the cutting, and Cochrane saw that it 
stopped. The line was still blocked. A few minutes later 
the train came chugging back, evidently looking for 
cover. Then it stopped again in a belt of trees. E7 
approached and opened fire with her gun on the train. 
It was impossible to spot the fall of the shells accurately, 
owing to the trees, but twenty shells from E7 scored 
many hits and three ammunition-wagons blew up. 

For nearly a week E 7 haunted the Gulf of Ismid in 
search of another train. She found only one, and that 
she shelled and hit several times. When there were no 
trains EF 7’s gun’s crew amused themselves by trying to 
drop a shell on the permanent way or a culvert or bridge. 
On this line there is a large viaduct in sight of the sea, and 
E 7 fired a great many shells at it, but they were too 
small to smash up the massive masonry. 

On July 21 Boyle in E 14 again came up into the Sea 
of Marmara. His passage up the Dardanelles had been 
made more difficult by the presence of new nets and 
obstructions in the Narrows. When she was diving deep 
under one of the minefields, E rg had run into a mine- 
mooring, which had held until it had swung her ninety 
degrees off her course, so that she was heading straight 
across the channel, and it seemed that she must run 
aground and share the fate of £15. But the mine- 
mooring was shaken off and E 14 got back on to her course 
just in time. Then, when near Nagara at periscope 
depth, Boyle saw ahead of him a new obstruction, which 
appeared to be suspended under a line of lighters. He took 
E 14 down to 80 feet and crashed through these new nets. 

E 14 met E 7 next day in the Marmara, and Boyle told 
Cochrane of the new obstacles in the Dardanelles. Then, 
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on July 24, E 7 left the Sea of Marmara, looking forward 
to a little rest and proper medical attention. But the 
ordeals of that fever-weakened crew were not even then 
at anend. Ina cruise of twenty-four days they had sunk 
or driven ashore and destroyed five steamers and twelve 
sailing-vessels. They had also accounted for two railway- 
trains and held up the all-important railway traffic to 
Constantinople from Asia Minor. 

E 7 dived at 90 feet under the new nets in the Narrows, 
but almost immediately afterwards she ran into two mine- 
moorings. One of these gave way, but the other held. 
E7 was swung round by the tie and found herself 
heading up towards the Sea of Marmara, securely an- 
chored by the mine-mooring which, her crew sensed, was 
jambed in the forward hydroplanes. There for more 
than half an hour they struggled, deep under a minefield 
which lay between them and the surface, where enemy 
guns and patrol-vessels waited to seize any chance offered 
by a submarine breaking surface. Cochrane worked his 
motors desperately ahead and astern, using the current 
to swing the submarine this way and that in an effort to 
break or shake off the mine-mooring which held her. 
High power had to be used, and very soon it became a 
question of how long the electric batteries would last. 
It was no good trying to conserve power, however, which 
might provide the crew with light until they died, im- 
prisoned deep below the surface by that tenacious mine- 
mooring. 

Cochrane again let his motors have every ounce of 
power that was available. From forward there was a 
rending of tortured wire-rope, and suddenly E 7 surged 
away. She was free. It had been a very close thing. 
When £ 7 came to the surface in the entrance to the Straits 
she had been under water for eleven hours and her 
electric batteries were completely exhausted. So, needless 
to say, was her crew of sick heroes. 
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E 14 continued to harry the unfortunate Turks, sinking 
everything which ventured to move on the surface of the 
Sea of Marmara. Meanwhile there were great things 
brewing on Gallipoli. Plans had been laid for the big 
August offensive of the armies. In order to assist this 
military offensive it was determined to create the very 
maximum of havoc among the Turkish communications 
between Constantinople and the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
To this end it was decided that two submarines should 
work in the Sea of Marmara. E14 was already there. 
She was to be reinforced by the other veteran of the 
Marmara—E 11. 

E11 had returned from Malta, where she had been 
refitted. During her refit she had been fitted with a 
twelve-pounder gun—a weapon twice the power of any 
that had hitherto been mounted on the submarines which 
had forced the Dardanelles. 

Nasmith in E rr entered the Straits just before daylight 
on August 5, 1915. Very soon he encountered a new 
type of obstruction which the Turks had stretched across 
the Straits in their efforts to keep the British submarines 
out of the Sea of Marmara. Ess had gone as far as 
possible on the surface and then dived to periscope depth. 
She was making her way up at a depth of about 20 feet 
when Nasmith discovered that his boat was foul of some- 
thing which was holding her and at the same time forcing 
her bows up towards the surface. To break surface 
just there would in all probability have been fatal, for 
E11 was abreast the Messudieh batteries, the guns of 
which experience had shown to be always on a hair- 
trigger. 

That quick-thinking sixth sense which is developed by 
efficient submarine officers of long experience came to 
Nasmith’s rescue. If something was holding Ezz and 
at the same time tending to force up her bows, it was 
probably something which had fouled his bridge or 
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periscopes. He brought his periscopes right down and 
dipped Err a few feet. The obstruction cleared. He 
had been right. He put up his periscopes to see if they 
were damaged. Fortunately they were not, and astern 
he made out a line of small buoys stretching across the 
channel. Evidently they supported a wire hawser which 
had fouled £ 11’s periscopes and come near to bending 
them and making them useless—to say nothing of bringing 
the submarine up to the surface under the guns of the 
waiting batteries. 

E 11 then dived deep in order to pass under the mine- 
fields at a depth of 70 feet. She had not been at that depth 
for more than ten minutes before the crew felt and heard 
a bump forward on the starboard side. Not a man in the 
submarine but realised at once that it was a mine. No 
man spoke, and no man moved, except to carry on with 
his duty. Yet every one of that devoted company waited 
instinctively for another bump which would hurl them all 
to destruction. It came—amidships—a much harder 
bump. But, miraculously, E rz remained a submarine. 
Again that agonising wait through interminable seconds. 
If a mine had bumped forward and amidships, it should 
bump again near the stern. The seconds dragged—but 
they passed, and no bump came. The mine had swung 
clear of the stern. After what seemed an eternity an 
able seaman broke the tension. ‘‘ Bad egg,” he remarked, 
with a short laugh. 

Nasmith visualised what had happened. The Turks 
had laid special deep mines to catch our submarines, but 
they were of the ordinary type, with the detonator horns 
on the upper part designed to catch the bottoms of surface 
ships. E41 had been slightly below the centre of that 
mine, and had bumped it below the deadly horns. 
Nasmith took his submarine deeper, for it was not an 
experiment to be lightly repeated. 

An hour and a half later E rz faced the new net just 
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above Nagara Point. Nasmith dived to 110 feet and 
rushed at it, hoping to get underneath it altogether. But 
the net had been extended. £ 11 was suddenly checked, 
and in the process she was thrown bodily upwards 20 feet. 
Men had to cling to pipes and valves to avoid being hurled 
headlong. The submarine was full of the sound of 
grating and rending wire hawsers against the hull, with 
now and again a twang like a harp-string as one strand of 
the net gave up the struggle. “Full speed.”” That was 
the only hope—to burst through the net by sheer force. 

The hum of the motors rose to a high pitch. Everything 
was straining to the utmost against those wire meshes. 
Then suddenly—crack! crack! crack! The wires parted, 
making way for Ezz. She burst through—free. 

Nasmith quickly got his submarine under control again. 
Then he brought her up to periscope depth. He wanted 
to have a look at the anchorage above Nagara, where large 
ships sometimes lay. He hoped that the threat of a 
general offensive would have congregated warships there 
to help support the land batteries. So far as battleships 
were concerned, Nasmith was disappointed. But his 
periscope rose within a mile of a large transport. The 
attack was a quick one. In a few moments the torpedo 
sped on its way, and a terrific explosion told E 17’s crew 
that they had opened their account for the cruise. 

The Turks were determined to give the submarines no 
peace. It was not until the afternoon that E rr was far 
enough into the Sea of Marmara to be able to come to 
the surface. She wanted to charge her batteries, but 
every time she started to do so she was forced to dive 
hurriedly by the unwelcome attentions of Turkish gun- 
boats. At night she succeeded in shaking off the pursuit 
and charging her batteries, but at dawn next morning she 
had a narrow escape. A seaplane spotted the submarine 
on the surface and swooped down silently, with engine 
shut off, and with the rising sun behind her. She 
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dropped two bombs, and they fell uncomfortably 
close. 

Outside the Dardanelles there was considerable anxiety 
for Err. This was because Nasmith did not report his 
arrival in the Sea of Marmara. Actually, nothing was 
heard of £ rz until August 8—more than three days after 
she had left Mudros. Nasmith’s reason for not reporting 
his arrival was sound enough. He knew that E 14 was 
in the Sea of Marmara, and had met her. They had, 
in fact, been together on August 6, when E 14 had acted 
as a decoy and enticed a Turkish gunboat close to E 11, 
who had torpedoed her. But, in spite of E rz’s activities, 
there was no reason to suppose that the Turks knew of the 
arrival of a second submarine. It seemed probable that 
E11’s activities would be credited by them to E 14. 
Moreover, Nasmith thought that the great offensive on 
Gallipoli would bring Turkish warships hurrying down 
from Constantinople to support their armies. He ac- 
cordingly lay in wait in the western end of the Sea of 
Marmara. 

At 4.40 on the morning of August 8, Nasmith was 
rewarded. Smoke was sighted, and Err dived at once 
to attack. As the enemy approached, Nasmith saw that 
it consisted of a large ship escorted by adestroyer. Twenty 
minutes after first sighting the smoke, E 11’s torpedo was 
fired. It hit the large ship fairly amidships and a sheet 
of flame shot up. Then the ship capsized, and she sank 
a quarter of an hour later. She was the Turkish battle- 
ship Hairedin Barbarossa, which Nasmith had so nearly 
bagged on his last cruise into the Sea of Marmara. 

Not content with the big ship, Nasmith swung £71 
quickly round to try to torpedo the escorting destroyer 
as well. He got in his shot, but the torpedo ran deep, 
passing under her bottom. 


CHAPTER IX 


NasMITH in E£ rz, and Boyle in E 14, when they found 
themselves together in the Sea of Marmara early in 
August 1915, embarked upon one of the most curious 
amphibian campaigns in history. There is one thing that 
history does not tell us about this campaign. That is 
just how much it embarrassed the Turkish defence during 
the big offensive of the Allied Army on Gallipoli, and to 
what extent it relieved the pressure on our hard-pressed 
troops. It must have been considerable, for there is no 
denying the effectiveness of the work of these submarines. 

On August 7 both submarines were in the western end 
of the Sea of Marmara, keeping watch on the road from 
the mainland to the Gallipoli Peninsula, down which 
Turkish reinforcements would have to move. The logs 
of these two submarines are eloquent. £ 11’s log stated :— 


“August 7, 11.30 a.m. Observed troops on road 
leading towards Gallipoli. Rose to surface and opened 
fire, several shots dropping well among them, causing 
them to scatter. Observed column approaching along 
same road. Range of the road now being known from 
our positions, dropped several shells among them. 
Column took cover in open order. 

“August 7, 1.10 p.m. Large column observed on 
road near Gallipoli, marching at high speed. Opened 
fire, but failed to stop progress of column, although a 
large number of dead and wounded appeared to be left 
alongside the road. This column was under fire for 
about half an hour, when we were forced to dive by 
shore guns.” 


E 14 was also concerned in this last action. Boyle’s 
report reads: 


“August 7, 1.30 p.m. I saw more dust coming 
down the road. Rose to the surface and opened fire 
156 
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on troops marching towards Gallipoli. E 11 was firing 
at the time I came up. I had stationed her to the 
north-east of Dolan Aslan Bank, and she first shelled 
the troops on a part of the road showing there, and then 
came down to my billet, where we both shelled them for 
the best part of an hour. I got off forty rounds, and 
about six of them burst in the middle of the troops. I 
had to put full range on the sights and aim at the top 
of the hill, so my shooting was not very accurate. £ 11, 
having a twelve-pounder, did much more damage, 
and scattered the troops several times. Soon after 
2 p.m. they started firing on us from the shore and out- 
ranging us.” 


But, even so, the Turkish troops were not to know any 
peace. Less than an hour and a half elapsed before E 12’s 
log records :— 


“August 7, 3.20 p.m. Rose to the surface and 
opened fire at a considerable body of troops, apparently 
resting. They immediately dispersed, and subsequently 
opened a well-directed fire with a field-gun. Dived.” 


The unpleasant experiences of these few hours caused 
the Turks to rush batteries of field-guns to the sectors of 
the road exposed to the sea and mount them there in 
order to keep off the meddlesome submarines. One 
can well imagine the enemy’s annoyance. The British 
submarines had made their main line of communication— 
the sea—exceedingly unsafe, and were now presuming to 
interfere with the only road leading to Gallipoli. And 
this at a time when Mustapha Kemal and General 
Liman von Sanders were sending urgent messages for 
reinforcements. Besides, the Turkish Army wanted 
field-guns, but these had to be stopped on their way to the 
front in order to protect a line of communication which 
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anybody would have thought immune from submarine 
attack. 

The field-guns stopped the target practice of E 11 and 
E 14 on the Gallipoli road. But the submarines did not 
fall back on a policy of inactivity. It seemed that the 
military situation on Gallipoli had forced the Turks to 
utilise every means of communication with that remote 
Peninsula. The day after the shelling of the road, E rg 
fell in with a large 5000-ton transport. The troopship 
beached herself to avoid sinking, but Boyle opened fire on 
her with his tiny gun. £ 27 hurried up and joined in the 
firing, and soon the troopship was badly on fire. 

But E 11’s last shot at the troopship did not go entirely 
according to plan. Perhaps that twelve-pounder gun 
was too powerful for its mounting. Perhaps the fitting of 
the gun in Malta dockyard had been too hurried. Any- 
way, the gunlayer, Petty Officer Kircaldy, was thrown 
head over heels into the sea. He was quickly picked up, 
none the worse; but the gun was very much the worse. 
The upper part of the mounting had given way under the 
force of the recoil, which had all but carried the precious 
weapon into the sea after its gunlayer. 

Could anything be done about it? That was the 
question, for without a gun E zz would be precious little 
use in the Sea of Marmara, now that torpedo targets were 
so few and far between, and the main objective had 
become to cause as much interference as possible with the 
Turkish land communications. Nasmith sent for his 
chief engine-room artificer, and, as chief engine-room 
artificers will, he looked at it and grunted non-commit- 
tally. So Nasmith took E sr away to an unfrequented 
part of the Sea of Marmara, where Chief Engine-room 
Artificer Allen and his mates would have a chance of 
working undisturbed. 

The upper part of the gun-mounting was fractured and 
useless, so the engine-room aartificers, working with 
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hammers and cold chisels, cut away the top of the mount- 
ing and dropped the gun on to the lower part. There 
they remounted it in a fearful and wonderful way which 
would have horrified—and probably _ terrified—an 
ordnance expert. But it worked. The gun fired all 
right, although its accuracy was not quite what it had 
been, and the gunlayer had to be careful not to fire a 
shell into £ 12’s hull by mistake. 

While £11 was performing miracles with her gun- 
mounting, E r4 left the Sea of Marmara on August 12 and 
had a comparatively uneventful trip back to her base. 
E 14 had, in her three cruises, been sixty-eight days in the 
Sea of Marmara. She had steamed 12,000 miles without 
an overhaul. 

As soon as the repairs to £11’s gun mounting were 
complete, Nasmith set out for another raid on Con- 
stantinople itself. 

Lying alongside the quay at Haidar Pasha railway 
station £ 11 found alarge steamer. This Nasmith attacked 
and sank. 

The steamer had just arrived from the Black Sea, and 
had a cargo of 3000 tons of coal. There was jubilation in 
Constantinople, for coal was desperately short, and rail- 
ways, ships, flour-mills, electric power-stations, and water- 
supply pumping-stations all depended on coal. There was 
consequently some argument as to how the coal was to be 
distributed among all these interests. A committee of 
Turkish officials were standing on the quay discussing the 
problem when the ship carrying the precious coal blew up 
before their eyes. 

E 11 also accounted for nearly a dozen sailing-vessels, 
adopting a system of lashing them together and setting 
fire to them, while the crews were sent off in one vessel. 
This saved explosives, and it seemed to have an even more 
marked effect upon the Turkish morale. 

On August 12 £2 (Lieutenant-Commander Stocks) 
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entered the Sea of Marmara. E£ 2 had not had a pleasant 
trip up the Dardanelles. She successfully negotiated the 
minefields, but on her way through the Narrows she 
became badly entangled in the new anti-submarine nets. 
The submarine was brought to a complete stop at a depth 
of about 60 feet, and it seemed that nothing would release 
her. Stocks lifted the steel dead-lights over the conning- _ 
tower windows and peered out. When his eyes became 
accustomed to the green gloom, he was able to make out 
that there was half a turn of 33-inch wire rope round the 
gun-mounting, while there was a full turn of rather smaller 
wire rope round the conning-tower. 

While Stocks was thinking how to use his motors so as 
to have the best of a very slender chance of escape, E 2 
was shaken by a series of explosions. The patrol vessels 
60 feet above had realised that there was a submarine 
caught in the nets, and were dropping bombs on her. So 
far from damaging E 2, these bombs proved her salvation. 
For more than ten minutes the explosions went on, and 
during that time Stocks worked £ 2’s motors to the limit 
of their power. The bombs damaged the net, and this 
was quickly turned to advantage by the plunging sub- 
marine. £2 suddenly surged through the net, and 
wrenched herself free. 

The rest of the trip through the Straits was uneventful, 
except that E 2 was trailed by a destroyer which opened 
fire and tried to ram every time Stocks showed his 
periscope. The ordeal of fighting her way through these 
nets had, however, toldon E2. Her hull was strained, and 
she leaked badly for the whole of the thirty-one days that 
she remained in the Sea of Marmara. Worse still, it was 
found that her gun-mounting was useless, for the struggle 
against that 34-inch wire rope had so strained the rivets 
below the gun-mounting that the hull was leaking badly— 
a defect which would obviously develop to a dangerous 
degree if the gun was fired. 
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E 2’s first job was to meet E 17 and hand over to her a 
supply of ammunition which she had brought up. Then 
E 2 went off to unfrequented waters to struggle with her 
gun-mounting. The best part of two days of hard work 
found her with her gun newly mounted and serviceable. 

Perhaps it was because her gun gave her so much 
trouble that it was E 2’s favourite weapon. Time and 
again she engaged in artillery duels with troops covered 
by field-guns, and on more than one occasion she tried 
conclusions with a fort. In the intervals between these 
activities E 2 burnt a number of sailing-vessels and fired 
on several small steamers. 

Every now and then E 2 and E 11 used to work together. 
It was on one of these occasions that the two submarines 
had a brush with a Turkish decoy-ship. They had 
sighted a small steamer and attacked it by gunfire. It 
immediately turned tail and steamed towards a point on 
the shore where there were known to be guns. The 
two submarines gave chase, firing by turns. Then E 2’s 
much-tried gun-mounting collapsed. At that moment 
the steamer turned and made for E 2, but Err took up 
the firing, closing the range to about 6000 yards, where- 
upon the steamer again made off. Ezz went in hot 
pursuit, her little gun firing for all it was worth. It was 
not long before the steamer was hit twice in quick succes- 
sion. Thereupon the steamer turned again, and, un- 
masking a number of guns, opened a well-directed fire on 
Err. Nasmith dived at once. So did Stocks; and the 
decoy, not relishing the vicinity of two invisible enemies, 
made off in the direction of Constantinople. 

This episode made it necessary for E 2 to retire to the 
usually deserted waters off Kalolimno Island to repair 
her gun-mounting again, and Ezz was left to operate 
alone. 

She did not waste time. The very next day found her 


in the Gulf of Ismid. Her objective was the big viaduct 
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of the Berlin-Baghdad Railway—the vital eastern link 
in the Turkish communications. 

Nasmith dived close inshore near this viaduct and then, 
coming to the surface suddenly, opened fire on it at close 
range with his gun. But Ezz only got off fifteen rounds 
before a hot fire from the shore forced her to dive. 

This little engagement convinced Nasmith that the 
shells from his puny gun were not likely to have any 
appreciable effect on the viaduct, since it was clear that 
he would not be allowed to carry out a long and deliberate 
bombardment. Thus it was that one of the most daring 
exploits of the whole War was planned. Before it was 
put into operation it was decided to spend four days 
raiding in another part of the Sea of Marmara, so as to 
let things quieten down a bit in the Gulf of Ismid. More- 
over, every contingency had to be discussed and certain 
preparations made. 

On the night of August 20 the plan was put into 
operation. At 2 a.m. on August 21, £ 27, trimmed down 
so that only her conning-tower showed above the calm 
sea, crept towards the shore of the Gulf of Ismid. Very 
slowly she came in, until her stern grounded gently a 
few yards from the rocks under the towering cliffs. Over 
the side of the conning-tower was lowered into the water 
a small craft. On it were packed Lieutenant D’Oyly- 
Hughes’ uniform, a sixteen-pound tin of guncotton, a 
whistle, and a specially sharpened bayonet which could be 
used for silencing enemy sentries without noise. Then 
D’Oyly-Hughes slipped into the water and swam towards 
the shore, pushing the raft in front of him. 

It did not take D’Oyly-Hughes long to reach the shore. 
But on closer inspection he found that the cliffs just there 
were unscalable. So he launched his raft again and 
swam slowly on looking for a likely place. A quarter of 
a mile along the coast he found that the cliffs were lower 
and less precipitous. There he landed and got quickly 
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into his uniform—for to be caught in enemy territory out 
of uniform is to be shot as a spy. Then he climbed the 
cliffs—slowly, because of the weight of explosive which 
he carried and the knowledge that a sharp knock might 
detonate it. 

At the top of the cliffs D’Oyly-Hughes paused and 
listened. He knew that the railway was close to him, 
although he could not see it. But before making his way 
to it he had to be sure that he would not stumble into any 
coastguards. But there was no sign of life, and D’Oyly- 
Hughes set off inland. For five minutes he picked his 
way through scrub and boulders. He was puzzled. He 
should have reached the railway. Had he lost his 
direction in the dark? No—he could just make out the 
loom of the hills ahead of him. The line must have taken 
a bend farther inland than he thought. So he pushed 
on, and after half an hour’s cautious scramble, he found 
it. The north side seemed to afford the best cover, so he 
crossed the line and set about following it towards where 
he knew the big viaduct to be. This viaduct was to 
be the objective only if D’Oyly-Hughes found it and 
the railway unguarded—not a very likely contingency. 
Otherwise he was to damage the permanent way where he 
could. 

Suddenly D’Oyly-Hughes checked. He had heard 
voices. He crept forward and found three men, sitting 
beside the line and gossiping volubly, quite unconscious of 
the proximity of a daring young British submarine officer. 

The presence of the Turkish picket was awkward. 
D’Oyly-Hughes could not deal with three men in the 
silence of the night without raising a general alarm. But 
to get to the viaduct he had to pass them. That would 
mean a wide detour, which, if he carried his load of 
explosives, would take a lot of precious time. Time was 
of the utmost importance if he was to reconnoitre as far 
as the viaduct, for it was not long before dawn. 
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He decided to travel light for his reconnoitring expedi- 
tion, so he hid his explosives beside the railway line and 
hurried off unhampered to get round the Turkish picket. 
The country inland was cultivated and dotted with what 
appeared to be farm buildings. These he had to avoid, 
and yet preserve his sense of direction. 

It was one of these little farms which almost proved his 
undoing. D’Oyly-Hughes climbed over a low wall which 
seemed to divide two fields. As he did so he stumbled— 
and landed in the middle of a poultry yard. The out- 
raged birds raised a terrific din. D’Oyly-Hughes’ heart 
almost stopped. It seemed that these confounded hens 
would rouse the whole countryside, that his cherished 
mission had gone by the board, and that he would be 
rounded up, to spend the rest of the War in a prison 
camp. 

But apparently Turks are accustomed to hearing panic 
and disturbance among their poultry in the small hours. 
Anyway, nothing more happened, and D’Oyly-Hughes 
took himself away from that farm as fast as he could. 

Soon he could make out the high outline of the viaduct 
against the lighter background of sea and sky. He 
approached it very cautiously, but he soon perceived 
that the objective which he had hoped to achieve was out 
of the question. There was a large camp-fire burning 
at the end of the viaduct nearest to him. Men were 
walking about, shouting to one another, and talking. 
Not far away could be heard the clanking and puffing of 
a locomotive, and there were lights on the viaduct itself. 
It was clear that the Turks were still busily engaged in 
repairing the damage caused by E 11’s shells of four days 
before. So D’Oyly-Hughes had to fall back on his 
second objective. The first thing to do was to get back 
round the picket to the place where he had hidden his 
gun-cotton charges—and avoid running into that accursed 
hen-run again in the process. Having recovered his 
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explosives, D’Oyly-Hughes cast about for a good place to 
use them. He found a small culvert over a dry water- 
course, but it was within 300 yards of the Turkish picket. 
Moreover, it was between the picket and the viaduct, so 
that there were Turks on each side of him. But the 
opportunity was too good to miss. D’Oyly-Hughes took 
the risk. Very carefully he placed his explosive charges 
under the stone culvert. 

Then there was the problem of firing the fuze. This 
had to be done by pushing its end into the barrel of a 
little pistol-like contraption and then pulling the trigger. 
This arrangement showed no flame, but it did make a 
noise—a loud crack. This would certainly alarm the 
Turkish picket, if not the post at the near end of the 
viaduct. D’Oyly-Hughes did not relish having to tackle 
the picket of three armed Turks, but even more was he 
afraid that the noise would lead them to discover the 
burning fuze and tear it away before the explosives had 
done their work. 

He decided on a bold stroke. He fired the fuze. The 
crack of the firing-pistol split the silence of the night. 
Immediately he heard shouts from the picket. Then he 
started to run down the line, keeping well in view. He 
might have taken to the scrub and found in it some sort 
of cover, but his main idea was to hold the attention of 
the Turks. So long as they chased him they would be 
unlikely to find the fuze which hissed softly under the 
culvert. So D’Oyly-Hughes ran in the open, and to 
engage the Turks still further he checked in his run and 
fired two shots at his pursuers with his revolver. They 
replied with rifles. The temptation to take cover must 
have been almost irresistible, but D’Oyly-Hughes kept 
himself in full view of the pursuit. For nearly a mile he 
ran along the railway, and then dashed off towards the 
sea. As he slithered down the crumbling cliff, there 
came from behind him a thunderous roar. The fuze 
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had done its work. As if to emphasise the success of 
E 11’s first lieutenant, the submarine, lying silently off 
the coast, was hit by several pieces of falling masonry. 

D’Oyly-Hughes swam quickly out to sea. He could 
not see Err, so he used the whistle which was slung 
round his neck. There was noreply. Again he whistled, 
but again he was unanswered. He realised what had 
happened. His long run had taken him well past the 
place where Eszi was waiting. But he was almost 
exhausted after his experiences. Certainly he could not 
swim back nearly a mile along the coast fully clothed as he 
was. There was nothing for it but to return to the shore ; 
but as he swam wearily back, he had an uncomfortable 
feeling that Turkish rifles might be waiting for him. 

The Turks, however, were apparently too taken up 
with their own affairs, and it probably never occurred to 
them that this unexpected attack had come from the sea. 
D’Oyly-Hughes dragged himself into the scrub and lay 
down for a much-needed breather. Then he began 
moving cautiously along the shore in the direction of E 12. 

By this time day was breaking, and he could not hope 
to go undiscovered for more than a few minutes. So, 
discarding his equipment, he plunged into the sea again 
to swim round a small rocky point which he thought con- 
cealed the submarine. As he rounded the point he blew 
his whistle again and turned on his back, for he was well- 
nigh spent. He could see no sign of Ezz, but from the 
cliffs came shouts and the rattle of mfle-fire. No bullets 
sent up splashes near him, however, so he concluded that 
the Turks must be firing at the submarine. 

Then a very queer thing happened. In the early dawn 
light D’Oyly-Hughes distinctly saw three rowing-boats 
coming round the point. To him it was clear that they 
were small boats put out by the Turks to cut him off. 
He was determined not to be caught in the water like a 
half-drowned rat, so he forced his weary limbs and swam 
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back to the shore, where he might find a hiding-place. 
As he dragged himself wearily on to a rock, he looked 
over his shoulder—and saw E sr coming towards him. 
But where were the Turkish rowing-boats? The explana- 
tion is that they never existed. With his eye on the 
water-level in the half-light, D’Oyly-Hughes had seen 
the three highest points of Es1’s superstructure, dis- 
torted by the dawn mirage into the image of rowing- 
boats. With a shout he plunged into the sea yet again, 
and was soon being hauled on board E17 in a state of 
complete exhaustion. 

E 11’s next exploit was a little more gunnery practice 
in conjunction with E 2, who had now repaired her gun- 
mounting for the second time. The two submarines made 
some very pretty shooting at the railway station at 
Mudania, and also registered several hits on the magazine 
and military store-dump close by. 

By this time the Turks were getting desperate over the 
constant interruption of their communications. That the 
situation was regarded by the enemy as dangerous we 
know from Admiral von Tirpitz, who wrote: “ The 
situation is obviously very critical. Should the Darda- 
nelles fall, the World War has been decided against us.” 


CHAPTER X 


In an effort to get supplies through to Gallipoli, the 
Turks adopted a sort of convoy system. One evening 
late in August, Ezz sighted a convoy of eight sailing- 
vessels being towed by three tugs and escorted by a 
destroyer. E11 shadowed the convoy all night, and by 
daylight she was diving between the convoy and the 
shore, under the shelter of which these processions usually 
stopped by day. Nasmith wanted to torpedo the de- 
stroyer first, but she zigzagged away from the submarine 
just as his sights were coming on. 

The situation presented rather a problem. Nasmith 
certainly did not want to waste torpedoes on tugs and 
sailing-vessels, with every chance of the torpedoes running 
under their bottoms. Yet he could not surface and use 
his gun with the destroyer close to him. The destroyer 
herself produced the solution. She dashed off to round 
up one of the tugs, which had apparently had engine 
trouble and had fallen bchind. While the destroyer was 
playing sheep dog, E rr bobbed up and gave the leading 
tug and her tow of four sailing-vessels a good hammering 
with her twelve-pounder gun. The destroyer dashed 
back, and E rz had to dive; but the tug and one sailing- 
vessel were too badly damaged to move, and the other 
three had scattered under sail. 

The destroyer did not seem to like the idea of staying 
in the vicinity of a submerged submarine, and sheered 
off. The second tug then went to the assistance of the 
first, and Err bobbed up again and opened fire. She 
hit the second tug several times before she unmasked 
guns and opened an accurate fire, forcing E rz to dive 
again. Apparently the armed tug thought she was going 
to be torpedoed, for she abandoned her consort and 
fled, whereupon Ezz came up again and sank the 


damaged tug and sailing-vessel. The submarine picked 
168 
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up nineteen people, among whom were five Germans. 
One of these, a fat man clad only in a very short pink 
silk vest, told Nasmith that he was a banker at Chanak. 
He had had 5000 marks in gold in the tug, and the sailing- 
vessel was full of ammunition. 

E 11 then “ mopped up ”’ the rest of the convoy, trans- 
ferring his prisoners to one of the sailing-vessels, after 
having made its crew throw the cargo overboard. 

Meanwhile an Allied air patrol had reported sighting 
four large ships in the Straits above the Narrows, evidently 
landing supplies for the Turkish armies. A signal was 
made to E rr by wireless giving her this information. 

On the night of August 24-25, Eur accordingly 
headed for the Dardanelles. She arrived off the trans- 
port anchorage at seven o’clock in the morning. The 
ships were there all right, but they were screened by a 
number of small craft, including a gunboat and a de- 
stroyer, and Nasmith saw that he would not be able to 
get at the big ships until he had got this screening force 
out of the way. 

Nasmith’s first act was to try to torpedo the gunboat, 
but the torpedo ran under her and exploded among some 
small craft inshore. Then Nasmith dived Ezz up the 
Straits, clumsily showing a great deal of the periscope 
and often breaking surface with the top of the conning- 
tower. In this way he drew the screen away, for all the 
vessels promptly joined in the submarine hunt. When 
he had drawn them well away from the transports, 
Nasmith dived deep, and dropped down the Straits on 
the current well under the hunting craft. He rose to 
periscope depth abreast the now-unguarded transports, 
and bagged them both with a “‘ right and left ” from his 
bow torpedo-tubes. Then he dived across to the Asiatic 
shore, where he torpedoed and sank the third transport. 
He now had only one torpedo left. With this he attacked 
the fourth transport on his way back to the Sea of Mar- 
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mara. The torpedo hit her in the bows, but she managed 
to run herself ashore. £2 found her still there next 
day, and finished her off with another torpedo. 

For another week E rz and £E 2 were both in the Sea 
of Marmara, sometimes working together and sometimes 
separately; always using their guns to great effect, 
destroying every vessel which was sighted at sea or in 
the harbours, and bombarding the railway intermittently. 
Then, on September 3, Ezz was recalled. She made 
a safe passage through the Dardanelles, and improved 
upon it by gaining some valuable information about the 
new nets. Nasmith stationed D’Oyly-Hughes in the con- 
ning-tower, with the deadlights of the windows up, while 
he charged the net at full speed in depth of 80 feet. 
D’Oyly-Hughes reported that it was a single net made 
of 2}-inch wire rope and had a 1o-foot mesh. The 
wires had parted on the impact of Ezz. It must be 
remembered that submarines coming out off the Sea of 
Marmara had the strong current to help instead of to 
hinder their momentum when charging the nets. More- 
over, the Turks were continually adding to the obstacles 
in the Dardanelles in their efforts to keep the British 
submarines out. They were not long in claiming a 
victim. 

On September 4, 1915, the day after Ezz had suc- 
cessfully crashed the nets on the way out of the Sea of 
Marmara, £7 (Lieutenant-Commander Cochrane) set 
out for the inland sea. 

E7 passed Kilid Bahr at 6.30 a.m., her periscope 
being fired at by the forts at a range of 200 yards. 
Later Cochrane sighted the buoys of the anti-submarine 
net off Nagara Point. He took £7 down to 100 feet 
and increased to full speed to charge the net. 

E 7s bows cut through the net all right, but one of 
the trailing ends of wire rope became entangled in her 
starboard propeller, and the starboard motor had to be 
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hurriedly stopped. The effect of this, coupled with the 
strong current and the fact that the wires held E 7 by 
the starboard side of her tail, was to swing the sub- 
marine round to port. The current swept her down 
broadside on into the net, in which she got even more 
entangled. 

Cochrane’s report of the next few hours runs as 
follows :— 


“8.30 am.. A mine exploded a few hundred feet 
from the boat, no damage being done. After about two 
hours manceuvring, the boat was turned to the south- 
ward, and repeated attempts to get clear were made at 
depths of from 60 to 130 feet by going full speed ahead 
and astern. Boat was now held by the net fore and 
aft. 

“10.30 a.m. A mine was exploded close to the boat. 
The explosion was violent, but no damage was done 
to the hull. After this explosion the boat was much 
freer than before, and in the hopes that further attempts 
to blow up the boat might result in completely freeing 
her, I decided to remain submerged at a good depth 
till after dark, when it might be possible to come to 
the surface and clear the obstruction. Burned all 
confidential papers. 

‘“‘ By 2 p.m. battery power was much reduced and 
further attempts to get clear were given up for a time. 

“6.40 p.m. A mine was exploded a few feet from 
the hull; the explosion was very violent—electric lights 
and other small fittings being broken. The motors 
were at once started, in the hope that the net had been 
destroyed; but this was not the case. The presence 
of enemy craft on the surface having made it im- 
possible to come to the surface after dark and so clear 
the obstructions, I decided to come up and remove 
the crew from the boat before blowing her up. The 
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boat was brought to the surface without difficulty, and 
when the conning-tower was above water, Lieutenant 
Scaife went on deck to surrender the crew. Fire was 
immediately opened on him from light guns on shore 
and three motor-boats which were lying round E 7. 
As soon as the excitement had died down and the 
enemy officers had regained control of their men, 
two motor-boats came alongside, and the officers 
and men were taken off without difficulty. This 
operation was carried out under the orders of German 
submarine officers. Then the boat was sunk as soon 
as she was clear of men, and, a time-fuse having been 
fired, subsequently blew up.” 


The report goes on to pay well-deserved tribute to the 
crew of £ 7, no man of which faltered during that terrible 
twelve-hour struggle. 


‘* Petty Officer Sims was in charge of the after switch- 
board, and continued throughout the day to work the 
starboard motor, although much hampered by smoke 
and pieces of molten copper, due to the damage 
received by the motor and starting resistances while 
freeing the propeller.” 


The Turks were to find the British ‘* submariners ” 
difficult prisoners to keep. Cochrane joined Stoker (of 
A.E 2) at a camp nearly goo miles inland in Asia 
Minor. The coxswain of £7 was imprisoned about 60 
miles from the coast. This man made a small canvas 
boat and, escaping from the prison, carried it over 
60 miles of hilly country and put to sea. But he was 
blown back by a gale, and recaptured on the day Coch- 
rane and Stoker escaped from theircamp. These officers 
were recaptured 10 miles from the coast and sentenced 
to a year’s close imprisonment. But on August 18, 1918, 
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Cochrane again escaped, and eventually got back to 
England. 

Meanwhile E 2 was alone in the Sea of Marmara. 
She found little moving, and determined to try to emulate 
the exploits of D’Oyly-Hughes of Err and blow up a 
railway bridge. E2 planned to interrupt the all-im- 
portant railway communication between Constantinople 
and Rodosto. 

On the morning of September 8, long before dawn, 
Stocks stealthily brought £ 2 close in-shore at the chosen 
place, and Lieutenant Lyon slipped into the water and 
swam away, pushing in front of him a raft loaded with 
explosives. That was the last that was ever seen of 
Lyon, and no explosion was heard. Stocks kept E 2 
close to the shore until he was driven off by gunfire 
after 7 a.m., and he returned again next day in the 
hope of finding his first lieutenant. But Lyon had 
disappeared completely, and even the Turkish records 
which became available after the War failed to shed 
any light on the mystery. 

E 2 had to carry on until relieved. She was now short 
of one officer. Her crew were on short rations of drink- 
ing-water, and the boat was leaking so badly from the 
many strains she had undergone that it was necessary 
to keep the pumps running when she dived to any con- 
siderable depth. But at last came relief. On Sep- 
tember 16, E 12 (Lieutenant-Commander Bruce) entered 
the Sea of Marmara to take E2’s place. Ese had 
just returned from Malta, where she had been over- 
hauled and fitted with a 4-inch gun. Up to that time 
E 11’s twelve-pounder had been the biggest gun mounted 
by our submarines in the Sea of Marmara. 

E 2 got safely back to Mudros, and E 12 at once set 
about making herself most offensive to the Turks. She 
opened her account before she was clear of the Straits, 
by torpedoing a munition-ship. Two days later she was 
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trying out her big gun against a Turkish destroyer, 
which made off in the direction of Constantinople after 
being hit aft and set on fire by £ 22’s fourth shot. Thus 
did the mounting of larger guns on our submarines 
place a very different complexion on the Turkish anti- 
submarine methods. 

Mudania next attracted Ere. She bombarded the 
magazine outside the town and hit it eight times, causing 
some very satisfactory explosions. Then she silenced the 
shore batteries which tried to drive her off, and finished 
her raid by dropping a few shells on the railway. £ 12’s 
great game was silencing the enemy’s guns instead of 
diving to escape their fire, as is the usual submarine 
practice. One day she was busy sinking dhows off 
Rodosto when a destroyer came out. But the destroyer 
thought better of it and went back, and E 12 was en- 
gaged by the shore batteries instead. Bruce at once got 
his 4-inch gun into action, silenced the guns of the shore 
batteries, and continued to sink dhows. In desperation, 
the Turks sent an aeroplane after her. It dropped two 
bombs, the nearest falling 30 yards from E 12’s stern. 

Once, however, E12 was forced to dive by enemy 
gun-fire from shore batteries. She was busily engaged 
in lobbing 4-inch shells into the powder-mills outside 
Constantinople, when the enemy, roused to fury by these 
sudden bombarding tactics, opened fire with a number 
of heavy guns and laid a barrage of 6-inch shells un- 
pleasantly close to E 12. 

On October 4, Eze met Hz (Lieutenant Pirie), 
which had just come into the Sea of Marmara. Hr 
was the first of a new class ordered by Lord Fisher on 
his return to the Admiralty in October 1914. Smaller 
than the “ E ” class, they were so successful that some of 
the class are in service to-day. The first ten “‘H ”- 
boats were built in Canada from American material. 
The contract for the ten submarines was signed on 
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November 10, 1914. The first boat reached England in 
June 1915, and all ten were delivered within seven 
months of the placing of the contract. 

Later in that month E 20 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Warren) entered the Sea of Marmara. E20 had been 
fitted with a 6-inch howitzer of which great things were 
expected, but she never got the chance to use it. 

On October 20, 1915, the French submarine Turquoise 
successfully made the passage of the Dardanelles into the 
Sea of Marmara. There she met E20 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Warren) at the rendezvous and exchanged 
news. Before parting, the two submarines agreed to meet 
off Rodosto some nights later. In the meantime the TJur- 
quotse, through a mistake in navigation, ran ashore under 
the guns of a Turkish fort. Finding it impossible to get 
off, she surrendered. The Turks thus captured her 
intact. In her captain’s notebook they found a note of 
the time and place of her next meeting with E 20. 

Warren in E 20 had no idea that the Turquoise had come 
to grief. Hekept histryst. But the place of the Turquozse 
was taken by UB 14, and the German submarine had a 
sitting shot witha torpedo. Warren and eight of his crew, 
who were on deck at the time, were the only survivors. 
They were taken prisoner. 

The fact that four submarines were for the first time 
set to work in the Sea of Marmara in October 1915, 
when there was shilly-shallying among Governments and 
dissension in the high command over the whole conduct 
of the Gallipoli campaign, seems to require some ex- 
planation. But, while men talked and argued, the 
armies were holding on to their hardly-won footholds 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Their position was becom- 
ing increasingly precarious in face of shortage of supplies 
and the ravages of sickness. It was absolutely necessary 
to ease the pressure on them by carrying even further 
the disorganisation of the enemy lines of communication. 
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The plans went astray, however, for the four 
submarines in the Sea of Marmara were almost im- 
mediately reduced to two, and on October 25, E12 
left Hr to carry on alone. The story of E 12’s return 
down the Dardanelles, coming so soon after the loss of 
E 7, is eloquent of the extra pains which the Turks and 
their German advisers were taking to make the Straits 
impassable. 

E 12 had spent forty days in the Sea of Marmara— 
a very long time for an “‘ E ” class submarine to operate 
far away from her base. With the current behind her, 
E 12 charged the nets at full speed at a depth of 80 feet. 
She broke through, but in doing so tore away a lot of 
the net, which clung to her, upsetting her trim by its 
weight of steel hawsers and the heavy “ sinkers”’ used 
to keep the bottom of the net down. What was worse, 
the remains of the net jambed her forward hydroplanes 
with dive helm on them. Down plunged Ezz. Bruce 
and his men struggled to regain control. Three men, 
straining on the hydroplane operating-wheel, succeeded 
in moving it a little. The main ballast-tanks were 
blown to try to arrest that downward rush. But the 
weight of the net and its sinkers still dragged her 
down. 

Down went E£ 12—far below the depth for which she 
had been built. The terrific sea pressure stove in the 
heavy glass conning-tower windows, and the conning- 
tower was flooded—more weight to force the submarine 
down. The hull began to leak badly under the pressure, 
and the fore compartment had to be shut off. At any 
moment the crew expected her hull to collapse alto- 
gether. But at 245 feet they managed to check her dive. 
For ten minutes they struggled at that depth before 
E 12 showed any signs of rising. And when she did, 
she rushed upwards, out of control. Bruce managed to 
check her at 12 feet, but by that time her conning- 
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tower was out of the water and being fired at by six 
patrol-boats. 

At last E 12’s crew got their craft below water again; 
but she was far from being under control. Twice she 
plunged down to 120 feet, and twice she rushed upwards 
so that there was danger of breaking surface. Both 
depth-gauges had been broken by the pressure. The 
magnetic compass in the conning-tower was flooded 
and useless, and the gyro-compass had given up the 
struggle of trying to remain steady in this wildly plunging 
submarine. 

At 80 feet, off Kilid Bahr, E12 ran into some chain 
moorings. Bruce at once put his helm over and called 
on his over-worked motors for another burst of speed. 
There was a rending and scraping down the side of the 
hull. The chain-moorings had scraped off the tattered 
remains of the net. Suddenly released of this weight, 
E12 shot upwards and broke surface 150 yards from 
the guns of the shore batteries. These opened fire at 
once. One shell hit the conning-tower. Two others hit 
the bridge. But this did not matter, since the conning- 
tower was already flooded. A torpedo from Kilid Bahr 
roared close over her as she dived again. A few seconds 
later another torpedo passed 50 yards astern. Bruce 
heard two heavy explosions astern, and saw the track 
of another torpedo; but E 12, freed of her encumbrances, 
was again under fairly good control, and got out of the 
Straits without any more troubles. Admiral de Robeck 
wrote in his report :— 


‘‘ The passage down the Straits, when the control of 
the boat is entirely vested in the Commanding Officer, 
was an experience the like of which few officers have 
had to undergo, and the successful accomplishment of 
the journey speaks volumes for Lieutenant-Commander 


Bruce’s determination.”’ 
M 
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Still British submarines went up the Dardanelles. 
November 1915 found Ess once again in the Sea of 
Marmara, where she relieved Hrs. Again Nasmith 
terrorised the Turks and sank every steamer and sailing- 
vessel he could find. On November 15 he bagged a 
large steamer, and then went train-hunting in the Gulf 
of Ismid. The first train that came along was hit by 
shells and set on fire. Next day Ezz torpedoed the 
destroyer Yar Hissar, which was hunting her. On 
December 4, the submarine was attacking a 5000-ton 
steamer by gunfire when a torpedo-boat came up. 
There followed an extraordinary game of dodging round 
the big steamer, for Nasmith refused to give up his prey. 
Round and round the steamer the torpedo-boat and 
the submarine chased each other, until at last Err 
succeeded in manceuvring so that the torpedo-boat was 
on the opposite side of the steamer. Nasmith used the 
few uninterrupted seconds thus gained by putting a shot 
into the steamer’s water-line at 20 yards range and 
finishing her off. . 

At 4.a.m. on December g, E 2 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Stocks) left Mudros and entered the Dardanelles on the 
surface. At 5.45 a.m. she was lit up by the beam of a 
French searchlight at Cape Helles, and forced to dive. 
Stocks took £2 under the minefields at a depth of 80 
feet, coming up every three-quarters of an hour for a 
quick look through his periscope to check the position. 
By 8.30 E2 was through the Narrows and still un- 
observed. After a final look through the periscope to 
make sure that his vessel was at right angles to the 
pontoons supporting the boom and net defences off 
Nagara Point, Stocks took E2 to a depth of 80 feet 
and charged the net at full speed. 

At 8.47 a.m. £ 2 struck the obstruction. She was held 
for a moment, and brought up to 60 feet, so that addi- 
tional tanks had to be flooded to keep her down. Ina 
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few seconds the net broke, the cables passing overhead 
and down the starboard side “‘ with much jarring and 
scraping’”’. At 8.48 a.m. E 2 was free and through the 
net. One short minute of crowded excitement. 

Next day E2 met Ezz and exchanged news. It was 
learnt that the nets which E 2 had broken through were 
new ones, laid after E rz had passed up the Dardanelles. 
Then the two submarines parted to work in different 
areas. Nasmith still haunted the approaches to Con- 
stantinople, and on December 11 he again dived into 
the Bosphorus, and torpedoed a large steamer passing 
across from the Golden Horn to Haidar Pasha. Mean- 
while E 2 went to search for the military telegraph-cable 
which was known to lie along the sea-bed near Marmara 
Island. Stocks dragged for this with a grapnel to which 
an explosive charge was attached. At length the grapnel 
picked up an obstruction in exactly the nght position, 
and the explosive charge was fired, but whether this 
broke the cable, E 2 could not discover. Two days later 
E 2’s 4-inch gun proved the undoing of a Turkish “Q 
ship” which tried conclusions with her. The usual 
sinking of Turkish sailing-vessels was continued, and 
more than once E 2 was forced to carry prisoners about 
for some time before any means of disposing of them 
could be found. 

One prisoner, an Ottoman Greek, was so indescribably 
filthy that Stocks ordered that he should be scrubbed 
down with strong disinfectant and all his clothes, such 
as they were, thrown overboard. The bath was strongly 
resented, but the man cheered up when he was rigged 
out in sailor’s trousers and sweater and told that he 
might keep them instead of his filthy rags. 

Once £E 2 had four prisoners on board for sixty hours. 
During that time she had a spirited action with a gun- 
boat, which was towing a lighter towards Constantinople. 
E 2 opened fire with her 4-inch gun. The gunboat 
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slipped her tow and opened fire with three or four 
twelve-pounder guns. The gunboat was hit and ablaze 
aft, but her gunfire was too accurate for E 2’s comfort, 
so she dived. The noise of the engagement filled the 
prisoners with terror, and they invoked Allah unceas- 
ingly. They expressed great delight when they heard 
that their friends had been driven off. 

On December 16 E2 and Ess met again. As E2 
came to the rendezvous she saw E 11 dashing along at 
full speed. EE 17 signalled that she had just been attacked 
by an enemy submarine and had narrowly escaped the 
fate-of E 20, but the torpedo had missed. Whether this 
attack was made by UB 14 or by the ex-French Turqoutse, 
which the Turks had salved and put into commission, 
is not known. Probably it was the latter, for two nights 
later E2 sighted a hostile submarine off Kalolimno 
Island, which she took to be the Turquoise. £ 2 tried to 
ram her, but the enemy dived and escaped. 

Of that meeting between E 2 and E11 memorable 
things were written in his diary by Lieutenant Bennett, 
who had succeeded Lyon as first lieutenant of E 2. 
Bennett wrote :— 


‘‘ By this time the officers and men of E rr looked 
proper pirates, as shaving, and washing to a certain 
extent, had been forcgone. Nasmith, however, had 
shaved assiduously and looked remarkably clean. We 
also had ten days’ growth on our chins and did not 
look very prepossessing.”’ 


So Nasmith stood out. It is easy to see in this a 
revelation of his character. Certainly Nasmith never 
allowed circumstances, however difficult, to get the better 
of him. Perhaps his razor was a symbol. 

The two submarines parted again, making arrange- 
ments for a further meeting on Christmas Day. Ee 
went to the rendezvous on Christmas Day full of high 
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spirits. Submarine fare after weeks away from a base 
did not promise a very good Christmas dinner, but on 
December 23 she had captured a dhow laden with 
raisins, and was looking forward to sharing her season- 
able capture with Ezz. E 2’s Christmas was, however, 
spoilt by anxiety for Nasmith and his crew, for E rr 
did not turn up at the rendezvous as arranged. It was 
not until afterwards that Stocks learnt that Eur had 
successfully passed down the Dardanelles three days 
before Christmas, after a cruise lasting forty-seven days, 
in which a destroyer, eleven steamers and thirty-five 
sailing vessels had been accounted for. 

So E 2 was left alone in the Sea of Marmara, to con- 
tinue the work of keeping the Turkish communications 
in a constant state of panic-stricken interruption. This 
she did nobly, and followed up her initial success of 
‘‘ living on the country” by capturing twelve hundred 
eggs two days after Christmas. There was nothing but 
sailing-vessels to be found in the Sea of Marmara, and 
on New Year’s Eve E 2 paid another visit to Mudania. 
At 4.30 a.m. on that day she started a long-range bom- 
bardment on the railway works and dumps at that port, 
and kept it up until many fires had broken out. E2 
went on her way, but looked in at Mudania again dur- 
ing the afternoon—to find the railway-sheds still blazing 
most satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile, however, the decision had been taken tq 
evacuate Anzac and Suvla in order to shorten the Gallipoli 
front. This was the beginning of theend. On January 2, 
1916, £2, the last submarine in the Sea of Marmara, 
was recalled. Next day she passed down the Straits, 
being nearly lost on the way—paradoxically because she 
did not encounter the nets. 

It had become a habit with the British submarines on 
the way out of the Straits to use the impact with the 
nets as an indication of when to alter course to round 
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the bend of the Narrows. The Turks had apparently 
given up the unequal struggle, and failed to repair the 
net. Anyway, £ 2 felt no impact, and as a result she 
ran aground twice so that the top of her conning-tower 
broke the surface. But there was a fog in the Straits 
and she was not seen, and reached the open sea safely, 
although she had to prolong her dive longer than usual 
for fear of being taken for an enemy by the horde of 
vessels engaged in the evacuation. 

Thus ended the work of the British submarines in the 
Sea of Marmara. They had sunk two battleships of the 
Turkish Navy, one destroyer, five gunboats, nine trans- 
ports, more than thirty steamers, seven ammunition- 
and store-ships, and a hundred and eighty-eight sailing- 
vessels. 

All this had been done with humanity. The report 
of the Commanding Officer of the Submarine Flotilla 
stated :— 


‘‘ The destruction of the enemy’s means of transport 
in the Sea of Marmara has been pursued throughout 
with the utmost regard for humanity. Ships carrying 
refugees had been invariably spared and the crews of 
sailing-vessels either given time to escape or rescued 
at considerable inconvenience to the submarine. On 
many occasions the crews of the vessel destroyed have 
shown their surprise and gratitude at the consideration 
shown to them.” 


CHAPTER XI 


WHILE our submarines were playing “ Old Harry ” with 
the Turkish communications in the Sea of Marmara, other 
British submarines were harrying the Germans in the 
Baltic. In that sea the British submarine operations were 
having a very great effect upon the course of the War, for 
it was across the Baltic that Germany was importing iron 
ore from Scandinavia to meet the ever-increasing demands 
of her armament factories. It was, moreover, until the 
arrival of our submarines in the Baltic, the only sea route 
for the importation of raw materials into Germany which 
had not been effectively closed by the Allied blockade. 

The Baltic was also important to the German Fleet. 
Not daring to operate in the North Sea or the Heligoland 
Bight, because of the ubiquity of our submarines in those 
waters, the Baltic was the only area in which the German 
Navy could carry out exercises. Without constant 
exercises a fleet soon loses its efficiency. German fleet 
manceuvres became impossible when our submarines 
made the Baltic too dangerous. One might almost say 
that Lieutenant-Commander Laurence, when he led the 
way into the Baltic in Es in October 1914, began the 
process which resulted in the mutiny and disintegration 
of the Germany Navy in 1918. 

We have seen how Er (Lieutenant-Commander 
Laurence) and Eg (Lieutenant-Commander Horton) 
succeeded in making the passage into the Baltic on 
October 18, 1914, while Ezz (Lieutenant-Commander 
Nasmith) failed; and how £17 and Eg began to make 
their presence felt, even before joining the Russian naval 
forces at Lapvik, where they had come under the orders of 
Admiral von Essen, the Russian naval Commander-in- 
Chief. 

There was all the difference in the world between the 


conditions under which our submarines worked in the 
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Baltic and those which prevailed in the Sea of Marmara. 
In the Sea of Marmara there was always that difficult 
and dangerous passage of the Dardanelles to be negoti- 
ated at intervals; in the Baltic our submarines, once in, 
stayed in, and were based on Russian ports. 

Apart from the passage of the Dardanelles, however, the 
Marmara did not provide the many problems which 
faced our submarines in the Baltic. The Sea of Marmara 
was not mined. Nor was it, as was the Baltic, patrolled by 
many of the most efficient anti-submarine vessels of the 
German Navy. It was, too, entirely enemy waters, whereas 
in the Baltic our submarines had to be for ever trying to 
avoid angering neutrals by operating in their territorial 
waters. And, although the weather in the Sea of Marmara 
could be very bad, it did not involve the terrible cold 
of the Baltic in winter. 

The question of paying due regard to the neutrality of 
Denmark and Sweden raised many problems—par- 
ticularly since it soon became apparent that the Germans 
did not respect neutral waters at all; while much of the 
iron-ore trade with Germany clung purposely to neutral 
territorial waters. These considerations prompted the 
decision not to reinforce the British submarines in the 
Baltic in the late autumn of 1914, so Ez and E g remained 
the only British submarines in the Baltic throughout the 
winter. Arrangements were made to supply them with 
torpedoes and spare parts by the long sea route to 
Archangel, and thence overland to their base at Lapvik. 

The neutrality difficulty was fully appreciated by 
Commodore Keyes, who asked that the Danish, Swedish 
and Norwegian Governments should be informed that if 
their warships operated outside their own territorial 
waters, they would be running inevitable risks of being 
torpedoed by submarines. A Danish submarine had 
been all but sunk by E zr. Commodore Keyes went on 
to point out that “ the uncertainty added greatly to the 
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responsibilities of our submarine officers, who felt very 
strongly that while manoeuvring submerged to identify a 
suspicious man-of-war, the opportunity of delivering a 
successful attack might well slip by; further, by waiting, 
the risk of being rammed would be greatly increased, 
should she be hostile.” 

By the time E 7 arrived at Lapvik her engines were in 
such a bad state that they required immediate refit. 
This took some time, for the resources of the Russian 
navy were not those of a British dockyard. In the mean- 
time E 9 carried out a series of patrols. As soon as Ez 
was again fit to do her part, she joined Eg on these 
patrols. They were mostly of a defensive character. 

Admiral von Essen was a most energetic officer, and 
one who was for ever hoping to come into contact with 
the enemy, but his orders decreed that the first considera- 
tion should be the protection of the Imperial Russian 
Navy from possible German raids. Since the efficiency 
of the Russian submarines left a great deal to be desired, 
the brunt of the business had to be undertaken by the 
British boats. The difference is clearly marked in a 
General Instruction issued by Prince Henry of Prussia to 
the German submarines: “I consider the destruction of 
a Russian submarine will be a great success, but I regard 
the destruction of a British submarine as being at least 
as valuable as that of a Russian armoured cruiser.” 

This opinion was a result of many patrols, which caused 
a complete cessation of the German attempts to attack the 
Russian Fleet or the Russian ports immediately to the 
south of the Gulf of Finland. The Germans deemed that 
the risk was too great in view of the presence of the British 
submarines and their determined personnel. The sub- 
marine patrols were far from being pleasure cruises. 
As the winter closed in, the two “ E”’-boats, operating 
from a base which was never satisfactory, had to have the 
services of an ice-breaker to lead themin and outof harbour. 
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In January 1915 Horton took E 9 to sea from Lapvik in 
order to discover whether the terrible cold would make it 
impossible for a submarine to go on an extended cruise 
during the worst of that northern continental winter. 

He found that, once clear of the frozen sea, the spray 
froze as soon as it got on to the submarine, and that the 
greater part of the superstructure became quickly coated 
with ice between 6 and 8 inches deep. This was un- 
pleasant enough, but in order to keep the submarine in 
readiness for diving, a rating had to be constantly at 
work chipping the ice away from the conning-tower 
hatch. 

A submarine in a coating of glittering ice may be a 
beautiful sight to an observer, but to its commander it is a 
source of perpetual anxiety. Not until he has to dive the 
submarine can he know whether the hydroplane gear 1s 
frozen solid or whether ice has formed in the vents of the 
main ballast-tanks to such an extent that they cannot be 
flooded. Eg’s experimental cruise proved two things: 
that the ice which formed in the vents of the main ballast- 
tanks was soft and slushy and soon dislodged by the rush 
of escaping air when the valves were opened; and that 
conditions under the surface were such that they soon 
brought things back to normal—the warmer and more 
salt water quickly thawing away the ice coating of the 
submarine. Thereafter, whenever one of the British 
submarines left a Northern Baltic harbour in winter, her 
first step, once clear of the coastal surface ice, was to dive 
deep into the warmer water and thaw herself out. 

Having discovered that Eg could work efficiently in 
the very cold water, Horton set out for the Sound, taking 
care to avoid the enemy minefields and the patrols which 
watched the entrances to the swept channels. It was 
not long before E g scored her first success of this cruise. 
One afternoon Horton sighted a destroyer, which obligingly 
afforded him a beam shot at 600 yards range. For a 
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moment he thought that he had missed, for the torpedo 
seemed to take an unusually long time to cover the 
600 yards. But just as he and his crew were resigning 
themselves to the thought of a lost opportunity, E 9 was 
shaken by a terrific explosion which threw several men off 
their feet. Three minutes later there was no sign of the 
destroyer. This was the third German warship to be sunk 
by Eg. She had bagged the cruiser Hela and the destroyer 
S 116 in the Heligoland Bight before entering the Baltic. 

The presence and operations of the two British sub- 
marines in the Baltic forced the Germans to embark on 
several operations of a very costly nature, in which they 
lost valuable ships. Thus £7 and E 9 were the indirect 
cause of a great many more German losses than were 
accounted for by submarine torpedoes. 

In the first place, the Germans, not knowing that Libau 
had been dismantled and abandoned by the Russians 
before the arrival of £ z and E 9g in the Baltic, sent out a 
blocking expedition to ensure that it should not be used as 
an advanced submarine base. It was in this operation, 
early in the morning of November 26, 1914, that the 
Friedrich Karl, flagship of the German Danzig Squadron, 
struck two mines and sank. 

Later the Germans suspected that a submarine base was 
being made in the Aland Islands, off the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland. They sent an expedition to the Islands, 
but found nothing. In the course of the operations the 
Augsburg struck a mine, and the heavy cruiser Prinz 
Adalbert, the new flagship of Admiral Behring, ran aground 
near Libau. As soon as news of this was received, E 9 
rushed off at full speed to torpedo the Prinz Adalbert, but 
by the time the submarine reached the spot the German 
ship had got off and disappeared. 

All through the winter Ez and Eg had to bear the 
whole weight of the active operations to protect the 
Russian Navy, which, under the supreme command of 
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the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich, was kept inactive in 
harbour. The work of the British submarines was not 
entirely concerned with the protection of the Russian 
fleet. Laurence and Horton were not the men to be 
content with a defensive réle while the enemy was about 
and blockade-runners carried the precious iron ore to 
Germany. Nevertheless, during the winter months there 
was more hardship than excitement for the crews of Ez 
and Eg. They behaved magnificently under the most 
trying conditions, not least of which were that they were 
far from their own people and working among men whose 
language and lack of offensive spirit they could not 
understand. 

With the breaking up of the ice and the opening of 
navigation in the spring, the work of the two “ E ”’-boats 
began again in earnest. Germany, knowing of the in- 
efficiency of the Russian fleet, was contemplating a large- 
scale combined operation against the Gulf of Finland. 
It was an ambitious project, but if it had been carried out 
it would have had a great chance of success. It was the 
presence of the British submarines which led the Germans 
first to postpone, and then to abandon, the scheme. It 
has been said with truth that, but for the activities of Ez 
and £ g, the Germans might have been in Petrograd by 
the end of the summer. 

In the early part of the summer Es and £ 9 operated 
chiefly in the southern part of the Baltic. Sometimes they 
worked together, sometimes they worked singly. Between 
them they made it very clear that the ships running the 
blockade with iron ore from Sweden to Germany did so 
at a very considerable risk. There were also German 
transports in the Baltic, taking troops to the east coast, 
where the campaign which had Riga as its first objective 
was developing. During the spring the two submarines 
accounted for several transports and iron-ore ships. 

On May 5, 1915, both Ez and £49 left their base for a 
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real offensive operation against the Germans, who were 
known to have been concentrating a naval force at 
Danzig. £9 was to operate to the south of the entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland, whilst E z went farther south to 
the neighbourhood of Bornholm. Five days later, after 
the Germans had captured Libau, Eg moved south to 
work on the line of communication between Danzig and 
Libau. 

Almost immediately E 9 fell in with the enemy. She 
sighted a convoy of three large transports, escorted by three 
cruisers. Both the convoy and the escorting cruisers were 
strongly screened by destroyers. Horton attacked at 
once. He dived under the destroyer screen on the port 
bow of the cruisers and fired both his bow torpedoes at 
one of the cruisers. Both torpedoes ran deep and missed. 
By this time Eg was right in the middle of the enemy 
ships. With the helm hard over, Horton brought his 
port-beam tube to bear on the leading transport and fired. 
The range was only 200 yards, and again the torpedo 
passed under its target. Still turning at high speed, and 
by this time under heavy fire from the warships, Horton 
fired his stern torpedo at the second transport. At last 
a hit! A column of water and smoke shot up just before 
the funnel. But she did not sink at once, and Horton 
was in no mind to leave her to be towed to safety. From 
the moment he had fired his bow torpedoes his crew had 
been straining to reload. One tube was reloaded and 
ready. Horton turned £9 and, in spite of the storm of 
shells falling round his periscope making it very difficult 
to see, fired the bow tube at the crippled transport. That 
finished her. 

E g dived deep and set about evading the hunt, which 
was now up with a vengeance. Destroyers seemed to be 
dashing about in all directions above Eg. What was 
worse, some of the destroyers were using explosive sweeps 
to search for the submarine, and one of these was exploded 
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uncomfortably close to Eg. But she got safely away to 
Reval, where she embarked more torpedoes. 

Both Ez and Eg continued their patrols until June 1, 
but neither made further contact with the enemy. On 
that day E 1 developed a serious defect in one of her main 
motors, and had to go back to Reval to refit, leaving E 9 
to carry on alone. 

E g had an eventful time. On June 4 she was told that 
a German submarine had sunk the Russian minelayer 
Yeniset south of the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. She 
dashed off, and actually sighted the “ U ”-boat, but the 
latter dived just as Eg dived to attack, and she was not 
seen again. During the afternoon of the same day 
Horton found German naval forces coaling. There were 
two destroyers coaling and two destroyers waiting to go 
alongside the collier. A light cruiser was standing by. 
Eg was ambitious. Horton manceuvred her so as to 
attack the cruiser and the collier simultaneously. There 
was nothing wrong with £ 9’s attack, but the torpedo 
fired from the beam tube missed the light cruiser. At the 
same moment, however, both bow torpedoes got home on 
the collier, sinking both her and one of the destroyers 
which was coaling alongside. Eg had a narrow escape 
from being rammed by one of the destroyers which were 
standing by, but avoided her; and the enemy soon 
cleared off, fearing further torpedo attacks. Eg there- 
upon surfaced and picked up a few survivors from the 
sunken collier and destroyer. 

It was not until July 2 that Eg again made contact 
with the German naval forces. At this time there was 
operating in the Baltic a Russian cruiser patrol. This 
patrol ran into a German cruiser patrol ina fog. Nothing 
very decisive occurred, and the Russian force, although 
superior, made off in face of the offensive action of the 
German squadron. £9 found herself mght in the path 
of the Germans. Horton was momentarily at a loss, 
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owing to lack of information and the low visibility. He 
got in an attack, however, and fired both bow torpedo- 
tubes at the leading German ship. Both torpedoes hit, 
but Horton had no time to watch their effect, for it was 
only by a rapid crash dive that E 9 avoided being rammed 
by a destroyer, which hunted her for an hour afterwards. 
It was subsequently established that E 9’s torpedoes had 
hit the Pommern, which ship had to be escorted back to 
harbour in a badly damaged condition. That same after- 
noon Horton sighted the German cruiser Roon and two 
light cruisers, but was too far off to get in an attack. 

That was the end of E9’s exploits for the time being, 
for she had developed defects which necessitated lying 
up at Reval. But in the meantime £17’s main motor 
defect had been made good, and she was able to take the 
place of E 9 as the terror of the Baltic. 

E 1 promptly opened her account by sinking, on July 30, 
one of three large German minelayers, which she met off 
Gottland. The minelayers were escorted by a light 
cruiser and destroyers. 

By midsummer Russia was getting seriously alarmed 
at the development of the German offensive. The only 
forces which had so far deterred the Germans and 
inflicted serious losses on them were the two British sub- 
marines Er and E 9, so Russia asked for a strengthening 
of the British submarine forces in the Baltic. 

This was done. Four ‘‘C” class submarines—C 26, 
C' 27, C 32 and C 35—-were taken partially to pieces by the 
removal of their batteries and all other heavy and 
removable gear, and shipped to Archangel. ‘There they 
were loaded on to large wooden barges, which were towed 
up the Dvina River, and thence through the network of 
canals until they reached Petrograd. There, after one 
of the strangest voyages ever undertaken by British 
*“submariners”’, the batteries and other gear were 
reinstalled in the “ C ”’-boats. 
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Meanwhile, two “‘ E”’-boats—E 8 (Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Goodhart) and £173 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Layton)—were ordered to go into the Baltic through the 
Sound and join E z and E 9 off the entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland. 

E8 and £73 left Harwich on August 15, 1915. E£8@ 
rounded the Skaw and entered the Kattegat at 7 p.m. on 
the evening of August 17. By 2.50 next morning she was 
off the entrance to the Sound and about to make her dash 
through that narrow and shallow channel; but she was 
forced to dive by the traffic, and lay on the bottom in 
shoal water until half-past five in the morning. Then 
she came to the surface to try to resume her voyage, 
but was again compelled to dive almost immediately. 
Not until seven o’clock was it possible to come up again. 
Then E 8 made the most of a patch of mist and scurried 
along it in for an hour and a half, but the mist cleared, 
and she was again forced to dive and continue her voyage 
submerged. She passed through the northern narrows 
at a depth of 50 feet, rising frequently to periscope depth 
to check her progress. 

By half-past five that evening E 8 was through the 
narrows, and Goodhart took her to the bottom in 70 feet 
of water to wait for nightfall. Night was essential, for 
no submarine had batteries sufficiently powerful to allow 
of the whole passage into the Baltic being carried out 
submerged. Nor was there enough depth of water. 

Shortly after eight o’clock that night E8 rose and 
proceeded on the surface. She had to alter course to 
avoid two destroyeis, and one of these suddenly turned 
towards her. For a moment Goodhart thought he had 
been seen, but nothing happened, and the destroyer went 
on her way. Between Copenhagen and Malmo naviga- 
tion was extremely difficult, for the shores blazed with 
light. To make matters worse, a searchlight on the 
Middle Ground Fort was sweeping the channel with its 
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beam, which every now and then struck on the conning- 
tower of E 8. There were fishing-boats, too, and then for 
some time a ship showing two red lights was on E &’s 
starboard beam; but still the submarine held on, trimmed 
down; and it seemed that by some miracle she had still 
not been seen. 

Going through that channel was like trying to get 
through a crowded harbour without being seen. Every- 
where there were confusing lights. £8 passed at least 
twenty vessels, all carrying two, and some three, lights. 
One was making signals with a small searchlight tipped 
skywards. No sooner had Goodhart avoided these than 
he had to avoid a steamer showing first a green light and 
then three white lights, and two other vessels. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, when just north of the lightship with her 
three red lights, Goodhart found himself within 200 yards 
of a torpedo-boat. At that instant the searchlight beam 
again swept over E 8. She was sighted. The torpedo- 
boat lit red and green flares, and altered her course towards 
the submarine. The hunt was up. 

E8 dived. But she hit the bottom hard—Goodhart 
described it as “very strong bottom ’’—at 19 feet. She 
bounced up and then again struck the bottom—this time 
at 14 feet. At that depth the submarine’s periscope 
standards were out of water. There was nothing for it 
but to try to go on, but the bottom was very uneven, and 
a succession of horrible bumps brought E 8 to a dead stop. 
For a quarter of an hour she lay “ doggo,” scarcely 
hidden in the shallow water. Then Goodhart brought 
her to the surface. Right ahead of him, and only 
200 yards away, was a large destroyer. Trimmed so 
deep that only the top of the conning-tower was out of the 
water, Goodhart stole past her unobserved. No sooner 
had he done so, however, than he found another destroyer 
right ahead of him, and only 100 yards away. 

E 8 again dived. Goodhart meant to take her down to 
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23 feet, but she bumped hard on the bottom at 16 feet. 
This bump stripped all the blades off the starboard 
propeller, so that from then on E 8 had only a single screw. 
It was now midnight. For a quarter of an hour E @ lay 
only just submerged, her crew listening to the propellers 
of their pursuers and expecting at any moment to have 
their frail hull split open by sharp bows. But £ 8 escaped. 
At 12.15 a.m. on August 19 she moved and slid into 
slightly deeper water. Goodhart could get a reading of 
18 feet on the depth-gauges. But at that depth the 
submarine was still bumping heavily on the bottom. 
Unable to see through the periscope in the darkness, Good- 
hart came to the surface—only to find the destroyer still 
there, close on his starboard beam. So he dived again, 
as slowly as he dared, and steadied E 8 at 17 feet—with 
less than a foot of water under her bottom. At this 
depth she crept away, and soon found that it was possible 
to go a little deeper, as her course was carrying her into 
deeper water. 

Less than two hours later, however, E 8 was again 
aground—this time at 18 feet. Goodhart waited an hour 
before once more coming to the surface. Then it was to 
find the destroyer still in the vicinity, although rather 
farther away, so he dived again without being seen. When 
he came up again at 7.15 a.m. he found nothing in sight 
and pursued his way on the surface. Not for long, how- 
ever, for at 8.53 a.m. he was “put down” by a 
steamer. Once she was clear he again rose to the surface, 
but had to dive hastily at 10.40 a.m. to avoid a 
destroyer. 

By this time E 8’s batteries were giving serious cause for 
anxiety. The continual diving had reduced their capacity 
to such an extent that it became inadvisable to risk a 
further expenditure of electric power before there was 
some chance of recharging the batteries. To lie on the 
surface and charge by daylight in those waters was out of 
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the question, so £ 8 found the bottom at 140 feet and lay 
there for the rest of that day. 

At 6.40 p.m. E 8 was brought to the surface in order to 
charge her batteries, but was prevented from doing so by 
the proximity of a steamer. Two hours later Goodhart 
tried again, only to be forced to dive immediately by 
three patrol vessels. Another hour passed, and then E 8 
once more rose, but was at once “put down” by a 
destroyer. Things were getting desperate, with the 
electric battery-power reduced to practically nothing. 

At last, just before midnight, Ggodhart did succeed in 
finding a space of sea in which E@ could lie on the 
surface while recharging her over-worked batteries. 
Even then he had plenty of anxiety, and could charge for 
only two hours. It was a moonlight night, and the dawn 
comes very early in the Baltic in summer. At 2 a.m. on 
August 20 E 8 dived again and settled on the bottom in 
100 feet of water. By that time it was almost broad 
daylight. 

Two more days did it take E 8 to reach her meeting- 
place with E 9 off the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. It 
was slow going, but it was impossible to proceed on the 
surface without being continually forced to dive by ships, 
while the shortness of the dark hours made the recharging 
of the batteries a source of constant anxiety. The night 
before E 8 joined E 9 Goodhart had to crash dive to avoid 
a patrolling light cruiser. There was no question of 
getting in an attack, and the cruiser actually passed right 
over E 8. 

After meeting E 9, Goodhart took £ 4 straight to Reval, 
where within twenty-four hours she was refitted and 
fitted with a new starboard propeller. 

Meanwhile tragedy had overtaken E 73 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Layton). Layton had successfully taken 
E 13 through the Sound, and was about to enter the open 
waters of the Baltic when, at 11 p.m. on August 18, the 
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compass failed. Before the error in the compass was 
detected, E13 had run hard and fast aground on the 
Saltholm Sandbank between Malmo and Copenhagen. 
Layton did everything in his power to get her off, but 
nothing would move her. He was still trying desperately 
to free the submarine when, at 5 a.m. on August 19, a 
Danish torpedo-boat arrived on the scene. The Danes 
told the crew of E 13 that, in accordance with International 
Law, they would be given twenty-four hours to get away. 
If they failed they would be interned; and no help could 
‘be given them in their efforts, although a guardship would 
be anchored close by to keep an eye on them. 

The Danish torpedo-boat then took an officer from E 23 
to visit the Danish guardship at Copenhagen. While the 
torpedo-boat was away, a German destroyer appeared. 
She hung about in the vicinity until two other Danish 
torpedo-boats put in an appearance, when she withdrew. 

The last act of this terrible drama began at 9 a.m., when 
two German destroyers were sighted approaching from 
the southward. They came rapidly nearer, and the 
leading ship was not half a mile away from E 73, which 
was still hard and fast aground and helpless on a neutral 
shore, when she hoisted a flag-signal and blew her siren. 
Before there was time even to read this signal, the German 
destroyer fired atorpedo. The torpedo hit the bottom close 
to E13, but did no damage. By that time the destroyer 
was only 300 yards from £73, and at this point-blank 
range she opened fire with all her guns on the defenceless 
submarine. £ 13 was hit at once. In a few seconds she 
was hit by fourteen four-inch shells and many of smaller 
calibre, and caught fire. 

Layton at once gave the order to abandon E 3, shouting 
to his men to scatter and make for the shore or the Danish 
torpedo-boats. As they did so, the Germans, ceasing 
to fire at E13, which was nothing but a blazing wreck, 
opened fire on the men in the water with shrapnel and 
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machine-guns. They killed fifteen, and would have 
murdered many more had not one of the Danish torpedo- 
boats steamed between the Germans and their helpless 
targets. 

The Official History of the War remarks: 


The outrage was perpetrated in cold blood, by men 
well under control of their officers, upon a helpless wreck 
on a neutral shore. For a cumulation of illegality it would 
surely be hard to match it in the annals of modern warfare. 
It is therefore scarcely surprising that the Germans, with 
some irritation, refused to entertain our proposed inquiry 
and fell back on their threat of reprisals. ‘The real explana- 
tion of their treatment of £ 13 is their extreme annoyance 
at the activity of our submarines in the Baltic at that 
particular juncture. 


Two of the survivors of E 13’s crew were badly wounded 
and were at once sent to hospital. The remainder were 
taken to Copenhagen by the Danish guardship Peder 
Skram, on board which they were treated with the greatest 
consideration and friendliness. In Copenhagen they were 
interned. 

Three weeks of internment was enough for Layton, who 
was itching to have his revenge on the Germans. One 
night, after having withdrawn his parole, he left a dummy 
figure in his bed and slipped out, passing no less than seven 
sentries. He changed into a suit of Danish sailor’s clothes 
and let himself down from the window by a hammock 
lashing. Then he made his way down to the harbour, 
where he took to the water and swam along the shore to 
the town, thus outflanking the guards on the gates of the 
naval dockyard area. He landed on the outskirts of the 
town, and there took off his clothes, wrung them out, and 
put them on again. It was only September, but there 
were eighteen degrees of frost that night. The next step 
was to catch the ferry and travel across the Sound amid a 
crowd of Danish sailors and police. In Sweden Layton 
effected another change of clothes and became a Finn, 
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mate of a Norwegian merchant steamer. This got him 
into Norway. Between Christiania and Bergen he became 
“* George Perkins,” an American marine overseer. This 
alias got him back to England, but he had some embarrass- 
ing moments on his arrival at Newcastle, where he was 
arrested as the result of the zeal of a boy scout and had 
great difficulty in establishing his real identity. 

On the very day on which E 73 was destroyed by the 
guns of the German destroyer, the British submarines in 
the Baltic avenged her to some extent. 

During the summer of 1915 the German High Com- 
mand had decided to redouble their efforts to turn the 
flank of the Russian army where it rested on the Baltic 
coast. To this end the Baltic Squadron of the German 
Navy was reinforced by a considerable part of the High 
Sea Fleet. The operation was to be of a combined naval 
and military character. The German naval forces to 
take part consisted of eight dreadnought battleships, 
seven older battleships, three battle-cruisers, ten cruisers, 
seventy-one destroyers, two minesweeping divisions, and 
many auxiliaries—altogether a very large and powerful 
fleet. 

The greater part of this naval force was drawn from the 
High Sea Fleet, and placed under the command of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who was given a free hand, “ provided 
adequate precautions against loss were taken.” 

On August 19 two battleships, four cruisers, thirty- 
three destroyers and several auxiliaries set out to attack 
the Gulf of Riga. This force was under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Schmidt. In support was a large force, 
consisting of eight battleships, three battle-cruisers, five 
cruisers and thirty-three destroyers, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Hipper. 

Er left Reval on August 17 to patrol off the entrance 
to the Gulf of Riga, but, owing to fog, she did not arrive 
at her patrol position until 3 a.m. on August 19. At 
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8.10 a.m. the same day Laurence sighted German 
battle-cruisers steaming in line abreast. He did not have 
much time, for the visibility was only two miles, and the 
enemy were steaming fast; but ten minutes after sighting 
the enemy he fired a torpedo at the Seydlitz, the starboard- 
wing ship of the enemy squadron. It was only possible 
to get off one torpedo, for E 1 was one of the early “ E” 
class submarines, with only one bow torpedo tube. 
Moreover, Laurence was not given time to turn to fire a 
beam tube, or to see what had happened to his first 
torpedo. In his own words: “£7 immediately went 
deep to avoid being rammed by a destroyer who passed 
within a few feet.”” Next day Ez had to return to Reval 
owing to defects in her main motors. 

Actually, E7’s torpedo missed the Seydlitz, passing 
close ahead of her; but it hit the Moltke, which was the 
next ship in the line. The Moltke had seen the warning 
signal of the approach of a torpedo, and was in the act of 
turning away when the torpedo struck her in the forward 
torpedo-room, flooding that large compartment and 
killing eight men. She did not sink, but the torpedoing of 
this ship altered the whole course of the campaign. 

As soon as the Moltke was hit, Admiral Hipper turned 
his entire force and returned to Danzig. In spite of 
having shipped some 450 tons of water forward, the 
Moltke was able to maintain a speed of 15 knots. The 
German Official History states: 


As he [Admiral Schmidt] now received confirmation of 
the presence of enemy submarines, he came to the conclusion 
that the advance of the ships would not be in accordance 
with the Imperial Decree [that losses were not to be risked]. 
The whole operations were therefore at once suspended, 
and two days later an Imperial Order directed that the 
ships of the High Sea Fleet were to leave the Baltic. 


E 7’s torpedo thus led to the withdrawal of the naval 
forces which were supporting the German army. Without 
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naval support the army was unable to turn the Russian 
flank. The operations against Riga were accordingly 
cancelled, and not renewed until October 1917. 

Laurence, on his arrival at Reval, was sent for by the 
Tsar, who thanked him personally and said, “ You have 
saved our town of Riga.” He had also put one of Hipper’s 
best battle-cruisers out of action for a month. 


CHAPTER XII 


Two more British submarines followed £8 into the 
Baltic. These were E£ 18 (Lieutenant-Commander Hala- 
han) and E 1g (Lieutenant-Commander Cromie). Thus 
by the beginning of October 1915 there were in the Baltic 
five ‘‘ E”’ class submarines and four ‘‘ C ”’-boats, which 
had reached the Baltic by the “ overland route.”’ The 
collapse of the German operations against Riga set these 
boats free for offensive action against the steamers which 
were pouring iron ore into Germany. This work was 
carried on by the “‘ E ” class submarines, with their better 
sea-keeping endurance, whilst the four “ C ”-boats formed 
defensive patrols off the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. 

The small ‘‘C” class submarines also performed 
excellent service in the Gulf of Riga during the German 
combined operations of October 1917, and C27 (Lieu- 
tenant Sealy) sank a transport. The Gulf of Riga was 
not a pleasant playground for the British submarines. 
It was full of mines; nets and other obstructions were 
also suspected ; there were many sandbanks, and most of 
the Gulf was too shallow for submarine operations to be 
carried out in comfort. Moreover, there was constant 
trouble with the Russians at their base, so that the sub- 
marines got practically no rest at all. In November 
Cromie wrote to Admiral Phillimore:— 


“Whilst the poor little C’s were doing their 
damnedest the crew of their base deserted and stole 
their gear... . Sealy did well bagging a transport, and 
showing good judgment in the way he got out... . 
Downie had a hair-raising affair, grounding badly 
as he swung to fire. He still crawls about in a seagoing 
sieve full of temporary arrangements.” 


C 26’s hair-raising affair happeried on October 16, 1917. 
Here is part of her log of that eventful day:— 
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ga.m. Sighted fleet consisting of two dreadnoughts, 
three light-cruisers, and many destroyers proceeding 
towards Kuivast. 

g.20 a.m. Leading dreadnought opened fire with 
heavy guns, apparently at some ship in vicinity of 
Larina. 

9.37 a.m. Dived. 

10.10 a.m. Sighted several small craft ahead. 

10.15 a.m. Several explosions heard at intervals of 
a few minutes. 

10.35 a.m. Small craft appeared to be six destroyers. 
Several more explosions heard. Dived to 40 feet. 

10.50 a.m. Rose to 18 feet. Destroyers ahead, on 
starboard beam, and starboard quarter, about 2 cables 
(400 yards) distant. Dived 40 feet. 

11.03 a.m. Rose to 18 feet. Sighted two battle- 
ships of Kénig class escorted by destroyers. Altered 
course to attack. 

11.45 a.m. Squadron now about 14 miles distant. 
Put helm hard a-starboard to get out on enemy’s bow 
to attack. 

11.50 a.m. Hit bottom at 20 feet. Boat came up to 
14 feet, bumping hard. Stopped and flooded buoyancy- 
tank. Boat settled on bottom at 20 feet. Tried to get 
into deeper water along bottom, but could not move 
boat. 

12.05 p.m. Blew buoyancy-tank and attempted to get 
off to attack. Boat broke surface. Two dreadnoughts, 
several destroyers and other ships all round from 1 mile 
to 3 mile away. Flooded buoyancy-tank and went to 
bottom again in 20 feet. Heard a series of loud ex- 
plosions, and propellers passing close to boat. Ex- 
plosions and propellers passing to and fro continued 
for about an hour. 

2.0 p.m. Everything quiet. Decided to make an- 
other attempt to get off. Pumped out buoyancy tank. 
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2.20 p.m. Boat again broke surface. Opened con- 
ning-tower hatch to get better vision. Squadron 1 
to 14 miles away, with large number of destroyers, and 
aeroplanes overhead. Proceeded at full speed on 
surface to get into deeper water. Destroyers turned to 
ram and opened fire. 

2.22 p.m. Gave order to dive. Received report 
** diving rudders jambed.” Flooded all tanks and went 
to bottom—go feet. Three heavy explosions close to 
boat. Pumped out tanks and attempted to go ahead. 
Propeller foul, apparently of diving-rudder rod. Stop- 
ped and flooded buoyancy-tank. Propellers heard passing 
over boat at intervals for about an hour, also explosions 
some distance away. After about 4 p.m. everything 
was quiet, but decided to remain until nightfall. 


On November 5 C 26 distinguished herself by catching 
fire. It was a bad petrol fire, and in a few minutes the 
whole engine was ablaze. Nothing could be done, and 
the fumes and heat made it necessary to clear the crew 
out of the boat. Downie’s account of this episode 
reads :— 


““We congregated on the bridge and closed the 
conning tower hatch, and I hoped that the air in the 
boat would soon be exhausted and the fire automatically 
extinguished. The position was not a very cheerful 
one, and was not improved by the facts:— 


(a) that we had an open petrol tank just forward 
of the engine. 

(6) that we were only three miles from a German 
aeroplane station. 

(c) that most of us hadn’t had time to think 
about putting on any warm clothing, and it was 
damned cold.”’ 


It was three-quarters of an hour before it was possible 
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to go below again and extinguish the remains of the fire. 
Then, miraculously, C 26 managed to crawl back to her 
base on her motors, although the insulation of the main 
cables was badly charred. 

C 32 (Lieutenant Satow), however, did not get out of 
the Gulf of Riga. On October 22 she ran hard ashore. 
Conditions were then very confused. Satow thought he 
was in territory which had been occupied by the Germans. 
He blew up his submarine to avoid capture, only to dis- 
cover afterwards that he was in territory which was still 
in the hands of the Russians. 

The cruises of the ‘“‘ E’’-boats were not concerned only 
with interference with the iron-ore trade. In the 
southern part of the Baltic there was always the chance 
of falling in with German warships—a meeting which was 
far more eagerly sought by the British “ submariners ” 
than the more humdrum task of enforcing the blockade. 
But the enemy were very wary, remembering the costly 
lesson they had learnt when Er had torpedoed the 
Moltke. Enemy ships of any size at sea were few and 
far between. 

The first important bag fell to E8 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Goodhart). On October 5 he sighted a 
steamer and stopped her. He found that she was the 
German steamship Margarete of K6nigsberg, heavily 
laden with iron ore for Stettin, so he sank her by 
gunfire. 

A fortnight later E 8 was patrolling to the west of 
Libau. There she hung about for four days in the hope 
of picking off a warship or supply ship entering or leaving 
that port. Goodhart made good use of his time while 
he was waiting. Day after day he watched the German 
destroyers and patrol vessels patrolling the harbour 
entrance and the swept channel through the minefields. 
The result was that he knew both the position of the 
swept channels and the routine movements of the enemy. 
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When therefore an unusual movement took place, he 
was able to interpret its meaning at once. 

The unusual movement happened on the afternoon 
of October 22, 1915. An armed trawler came out of 
Libau, steamed down the swept channel to the edge of 
the minefield, and there stopped. At dusk she began to 
show flares at intervals. It was clear to Goodhart that 
some important ship or squadron was expected, and that 
the trawler was on the edge of the minefield to mark it 
and the end of the swept channel. He watched all 
night, but nothing happened. Soon after 8.30 next 
morning, however, he sighted smoke to the eastward. 
Some vessel was leaving Libau. 

E8 at once made to head her off. As the ship 
approached, Goodhart, watching through the periscope, 
saw that she was a large cruiser with three funnels and 
two very tall masts. She was steaming fairly fast, and 
was screened by two destroyers, one on either bow. All 
the ships were zigzagging to avoid submarine attack. 
Goodhart now had a very difficult attack to carry out. 
He had to hurry £ 8 along at her full submerged speed 
in order to get within torpedo range, for the ship had 
not turned to the south-west, as he had expected. More- 
over, the weather was very calm. The wash of a sub- 
marine diving along at high speed might easily be seen, 
for the surface of the water was ruffled only by a light 
breeze from the south-south-east. Moreover, it was 
bright sunlight, and the sun might glint on the top glass 
of his periscope, and give him away while still well out 
of range. But Goodhart turned both the sun and the 
breeze to his advantage, attacking from the southward, 
so that the sun would be in the enemy’s eyes, while the 
breeze would tend to lessen the effect of his wake. 

E 8 ran in towards the enemy—who was steaming at 
15 knots—at 74 knots, until within 3000 yards. Then the 
submarine’s speed was reduced to 5 knots, to lessen the 
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wake. As the range grew less, E 8’s speed was further 
reduced. Finally, at 9.28 a.m. the submarine succeeded 
in dodging the port screening destroyer, which passed 
ahead. At 9.32 Goodhart fired his torpedo at the enemy 
cruiser. The range was 1300 yards, and it took a whole 
interminable and anxious minute for the torpedo to run 
this distance. But the shot went true. Through the 
periscope Goodhart saw a vivid flash on the water-line 
of the big cruiser, just below the bridge. Then there 
came a very heavy explosion. The whole ship was 
almost instantly hidden in a huge column of thick grey 
smoke. A few seconds later debris began to rain down 
close to E 8.—‘‘ Many portions of the ship were observed 
to be falling in the water all round,” as Goodhart put it 
in his report. 

Goodhart took E 8 down to 50 feet to be out of the 
way of the falling wreckage. He was wise; for one of 
the weirdest tales of the Great War is that of a German 
*U ”-boat which was sunk by a lorry. The “U”- 
boat torpedoed a merchant ship, which, in addition to 
its other cargo, was carrying lorries on the upper deck. 
The ship blew up, and one of the lorries, after turning 
over and over in the air, came down on the “ U ”-boat 
just as she was rising to the surface, and sank her. The 
lorry-driver was not, of course, in his cab. Had he been, 
and had he survived, one wonders whether he would 
have been given the D.S.O., which was the reward for 
sinking a German submarine. 

To return to E 8. After ten minutes at 50 feet, Good- 
hart considered that all the wreckage must have come 
down, so he took £ 8 up to periscope depth to see what 
was happening. There was no sign of the big ship, and 
the destroyers were lying stopped close to where she had 
disappeared. Goodhart left them alone. They were 
undoubtedly picking up survivors, and the fact that they 
were doing so instead of hunting E 8 showed that they 
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did not know that a submarine was in the vicinity. If 
this was so, the loss of the cruiser might be put down 
to a mine and the submarines given more chances. 

The ship which E 8 had sunk was the Prinz Adalbert, 
the gooo-ton cruiser which Horton in £9 had been 
disappointed not to find still on a sandbank in January. 
The Prinz Adalbert was the second flagship of the German 
Baltic squadron to be sunk. 

Meanwhile the other ‘‘ E.”’ class submarines, whose 
duty it was to interrupt as much as possible the iron-ore 
traffic from Sweden to Germany, were by no means 
idle. £ 19 (Commander Cromic) was one of these 
submarines, which did tremendous damage to the 
German blockade-runners, On the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 3, in half a gale, she sighted a German merchant 
vessel and signalled her to stop. She disobeyed and tried 
to escape, whereupon Cromie put a shell into her amid- 
ships (after the early experiences in the Sea of Marmara 
all ‘‘ E ’’-boats, except minelayers, were fitted with guns). 
The Germans then abandoned their ship. The weather 
was bad, and getting rapidly worse. E 19 put five shells 
into her along the water-line and left her. She was off 
a lee shore, and must have become a total wreck, if she 
ever reached the shore. The crew of the steamer were 
perfectly safe in spite of the bad weather, for they were 
close to land, and the boats were seaworthy and by no 
means overloaded. 

E19 then had a blank week, much of which was 
occupied in sheltering from the very bad weather pre- 
vailing. But on October 10, although the sea was still 
very rough and the visibility was every now and then 
reduced to practically nothing by heavy driving rain- 
squalls, she stopped another German steamer. This 
was the Lulea. E19 made sure that the crew were safe 
in their boats and close to the shore, and then sank her. 

October 11 was a very full day for Cromie and E 29. 
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At 9.40 a.m. she stopped the Walter Leonhardt, a German 
steamer deeply laden with a cargo of iron ore from Lulea 
to Hamburg. Cromie ordered the German crew to 
abandon ship, and they took to the boats. The weather, 
however, was bad, and threatened to become worse, and 
the Walter Leonhardt’s boats were a long way from land. 
Cromie could not allow the shipload of iron ore to go on 
its way, but he could not leave the German crew with 
but scant chance of safety. Moreover, he did not want 
to encumber his submarine with a number of German 
prisoners, all of whom would have to be kept under close 
guard by his already over-worked crew. 

While Cromie was wondering what he ought to do, 
another smear of smoke appeared on the horizon. Leav- 
ing the Walter Leonhardt where she was, and telling the 
Germans in the boats to stay close to her, E 19 chased off 
after the smoke. It proved to be a Swedish steamer, 
and Cromie asked her to take on board the crew of the 
Walter Leonhardt. This she did, and only then was the 
German steamer and her valuable cargo sent to the 
bottom by a charge of gun-cotton. 

One cannot help contrasting this episode with the 
majority of the merchant-ship sinkings of the German 
submarines, where ships were torpedoed without warning, 
and no thought whatever was taken for International Law 
or the safety of their crews. E19 ran a very definite risk 
in rushing off after smoke on the horizon. She might 
well have run into a trap and been sunk with all hands. 
But it was a risk which had to be taken in the interests 
of humanity. 

By noon on the same day E79 was in full cry after 
another steamer. This also proved to be a German—the 
Germania—and she was laden with nearly 3000 tons of the 
finest concentrated iron ore, which she had loaded at 
Stockholm and was taking to Stettin. £ 79 signalled her 
by International Code to stop immediately; but she 
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ignored the signal and, following the example of so many 
of the Turkish vessels in the Sea of Marmara, headed at 
full speed for the shore, with the intention of beaching 
herself, so that the ship and cargo could be subsequently 
salved. The Germania had the legs of E 19, and soon ran 
hard and fast aground. Cromie then took E 19 alongside 
her—she drew more water than the submarine—and 
found that the crew had abandoned ship as soon as she 
struck, and were safe ashore. Cromie then tried to tow 
her off into deep water, where he could sink her, but 
E 19’s motors working at full power failed to move the 
heavily laden steamer. So he left her filling and so 
damaged that all chances of salvage were out of the question. 

E 19 had only just finished with the Germania and got 
away from the land when, at 2 p.m., yet another steamer 
was sighted. A chase ensued, and she was found to be 
the German steamer Gutrune, bound from Lulea to 
Hamburg with a cargo of 4400 tons of iron ore. Again 
the safety of the crew was ensured by placing them in a 
neutral ship, and the Gutrune was sunk. By that time 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon. Less than an hour 
and a half later two more large steamers were sighted, 
both heading south for the German coast. Before five 
o’clock Cromie had stopped one of them. She proved 
to be a Swedish steamer, the Nyland, carrying iron ore 
consigned to Rotterdam. It seems more than probable 
that this cargo was eventually destined for the German 
armament works, for the ruling prices were very high; 
but Cromie, having found that the ship’s papers were in 
order, told her to proceed. A submarine captain had 
quite enough problems to face, without constituting 
himself a Prize-Court Judge and going into the finer 
points of International Law regarding the “‘ doctrine of 
continuous voyage’”’ concerning cargoes intended to 
reach an enemy through a neutral country. Besides, 


there was the other steamer to be dealt with. 
oO 
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Ten minutes after leaving the Nyland to continue her 
voyage, Erg had overhauled the other steamer. She 
was a German—the Direktor Reppenhagen, bound from 
Stockholm to Nadenheim with a cargo of magnetic iron 
ore. Cromie promptly sank her, and turned her crew 
over to yet another steamer to look after—a Swedish ship 
called the Marta bound for Newcastle. 

About an hour later, at 6.30 p.m., E 19 sighted and gave 
chase to yet another steamer. The ship tried to reach 
the Swedish coast, but a shot across her bows from 
E 19’s gun brought her to. She was another German 
iron-ore ship—the Nicomedia—carrying between 6000 and 
7000 tons of ore from Lulea to Hamburg. Cromie made 
the crew abandon the ship and pull for the shore. Then 
he sent the Nicomedia and her cargo to the bottom. 

What aday! Ina little more than eight hours £ 19 had 
sent six valuable German ships to the bottom. What 
was more, she had prevented over 20,000 tons of iron ore 
from reaching the German munition factories. And in 
the process not a single non-combatant had lost his life, 
or even suffered injury. 

On the morning of the following day—October 12, 
1915—E 19 stopped another steamer. She proved to be 
the Swedish vessel Nike. Using the right of visit and 
search which belongs to all belligerents in war, Cromie 
took E rg alongside the Nike in order to examine her and 
her papers. He discovered her to be carrying contraband 
to an enemy port—a cargo of iron ore from Stockholm 
to Stettin. Cromie accordingly arrested her, placed on 
board a prize crew consisting of Lieutenant Mee and two 
seamen, and ordered her to proceed to Reval for further 
Investigation. 

Cromie’s action was perfectly right, and strictly in 
accordance with International Law. The fate of the 
Nike would have to be decided by the Prize Court, which 
would certainly condemn her for trying to carry contra- 
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band to the enemy. But the arrival of the Nike at Reval 
caused the Russians acute anxiety. They were afraid of 
annoying Sweden, in which country there was already 
considerable German sympathy, for the Russians knew 
that, with their fleet inefficient and bound to a policy of 
inactivity, they would not be able to carry on the War 
if the opposite coast of the Baltic were in enemy hands. 
A nice problem arose, for the Nike was a British prize. 
For the British authorities to hand her back to Sweden 
in order to placate Russia, would be to create a dangerous 
precedent and breach in the British system of blockade. 
Finally Sir Edward Grey found a way out. The Nike 
was handed over to Russia as a gesture of courtesy to an 
Allied Power, and the Russians then handed her back 
to Sweden. 

Er (Lieutenant-Commander Laurence) was at this 
time patrolling the trade route between Libau and the 
German ports in the hope of intercepting enemy war- 
ships, transports or supply-ships. She was not operating 
near or against the Swedish iron-ore traffic. On her 
patrol she had no luck at all. It seemed that the tor- 
pedoing of the Prinz Adalbert had convinced the enemy 
that the direct route between the German ports and 
Libau was one to be avoided at all costs. 

Eg (Lieutenant-Commander Horton) was, however, 
operating against the iron-ore trade. On the afternoon 
of October 18 a steamer was sighted and chased, being 
finally stopped by a signal in International Code, empha- 
sised by a few rounds from a Maxim gun fired across her 
bows (£9 did not mount a big gun). The ship proved 
to be the German Séderhamn of Hamburg. Horton 
ordered her crew to abandon ship, and then sank her 
by opening the sea-cocks and firing explosive charges in 
her holds. After dark that same evening £9 stopped 
another ship, by signalling with a flashing lamp and 
firing warning shots from her Maxim gun. This ship 
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was the Pernambuco of the German Hamburg-South 
America Line. She was bound from Lulea to Stettin 
with a cargo of 3500 tons of iron ore. Horton ordered 
her crew into the boats and then sank her. 

At 6.35 next morning £ 9 sighted yet another victim 
and chased and stopped her. Again the ship was German 
—the Johannes Russ of Hamburg; and she also was sunk 
after the crew had taken to the boats. 

Less than four hours later Eg had an encounter 
which illustrates the difficulties under which our sub- 
marines were operating close to the neutral waters 
surrounding most of the Baltic. At 10.47 a.m. £9 
stopped the German ship Dalalfoen and ordered her 
crew to abandon her. There was a destroyer in the 
vicinity which seemed to be acting as escort to the enemy 
ship. This destroyer came towards Eg at high speed. 
Horton could not make out her nationality, bows on to 
him as she was, and it certainly looked as if she was 
about to try to ram the submarine, so £9 crash dived. 
A few minutes later Horton was able to establish her 
identity as the Swedish destroyer Wale. While he was 
watching through the periscope, the Wale took the Dal- 
alfoen’s crew on board from their boats. Eg then came 
to the surface, and the following signalled conversation 
ensued between her and the Swedish destroyer. 

Wale: ‘‘ You are in Swedish neutral waters.” 

Eg: “I make myself six miles from land.” 

Wale: ‘‘I make you five.” 

E 9: ‘ Neutral limit is three miles. Please stand clear 
while I sink this ship.” 

Horton’s report of the incident concluded tersely: 
“11.24 a.m. Fired stern tube at Dalalfoen. Wale was 
1000 yards on her beam. Torpedo ran well and vessel 
sank in two minutes.” 

Thus in nine days E 9 and E 1g had accounted for ten 
valuable German ships and their badly needed cargoes. 
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The British submarines were almost dominating the 
Baltic, and Captain Anderson of the Nike told Lieutenant 
Mee on his voyage to Reval after his arrest that when the 
Nike had left Lulea there were in that port no less than 
fifteen German ships, all loaded with iron ore and ready 
to sail, but not daring to do so until Germany provided 
some sort of a convoy escort. 

It seems probable, therefore, that some anti-submarine 
or escorting operation was developing, when, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1915, one of our submarines again came into 
contact with the German naval forces. 

E 1g (Commander Cromie) was patrolling in the 
Western Baltic when at about 10.30 a.m. on Nov- 
ember 7, in rather misty weather, Cromie sighted a 
light cruiser escorted by two destroyers. The range was 
too long, and the mist gave E 79 no time to reduce it, so 
the chance of an attack passed. At 1.20 p.m. enemy 
warships were again sighted. Again it was a light 
cruiser, but escorted by only one destroyer. Whether it 
was the same cruiser as had been seen earlier in the 
day, Cromie had no means of telling. He was intent on 
shortening the range as much as possible and pressing 
home his attack. He did not have much time, for the 
enemy was steaming at 15 knots. 

At 1.45 p.m. £ 19’s starboard beam torpedo-tube was 
fired. The range was then 1100 yards. The torpedo ran 
true and hit the enemy light cruiser forward on the 
starboard side. She immediately swung round in a large 
circle and then stopped dead. Clearly she was crippled, 
but it was not certain that she would sink, so Cromie 
manceuvred to fire his stern torpedo-tube at her. 

In order to get into position for the second shot, E 19 
had to avoid the destroyer, which was dashing round 
searching for the submarine. E19 passed close under 
the destroyer’s stern, and fired a second torpedo at 
1.55 p-m. at a range of 1200 yards. This torpedo hit 
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the light cruiser just abaft the mainmast. There was a 
very heavy double explosion. Evidently the explosion of 
the torpedo was followed almost immediately by the 
blowing up of the cruiser’s after-magazine. Several large 
smoking masses of debris were blown more than 200 yards 
in the direction of the submarine. 

E 19, however, was not to be left alone to admire the 
effect of her handiwork. The destroyer sighted her 
periscope almost at the moment the second torpedo was 
fired, and opened a heavy and accurate fire on it with 
high-explosive shells. Cromie took E19 deep for three 
minutes to throw off the gunlayer’s aim. Then he again 
came up to periscope depth to see what was happening. 
There was no sign of the cruiser. She was the Undine, of 
2650 tons, and she had sunk immediately. The destroyer 
was picking up survivors, and Cromie left her in peace 
to carry on her work. 

The effect of these submarine operations in the Baltic 
is clearly shown by the war journal of one of the directors 
of Krupp’s, the great German armament works. He 
records, under the date November 9, 1915: “‘I have 
learnt from a reliable source that there have been for 
some time past several English submarines in the Baltic. 
. - In consequence the German ships of war dare not sail 
out of Kiel, and even the trial trips of some newly 
launched ships have had to be postponed.” That was 
written two days after the sinking of the Undine by E 19. 

But winter was closing in, and the Baltic submarines 
had perforce to cease most of their offensive operations 
and content themselves with months of ice-bound 
inactivity, varied only by defensive patrols. 

For these, submarines had to be preceded out of harbour 
by ice-breakers, and the hardships of the crews were very 
great. Es had been the first of the British “ E ’’-boats 
to complete her last autumn patrol and enter Reval for 
the winter. She reached there on October 30. E68, 
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E9, and Erg entered that port on November 8, and 
the last of the “E”’-boats to arrive was E78 on 
November 17. 

Tragically, the last boat in for the winter was the first 
boat to be lost the following spring—a spring which 
ushered in a period of truly terrible conditions for the 
British submarine flotilla in the Baltic, which ended only 
with the sinking of all the submarines concerned. E 18 
(Lieutenant-Commander Halahan) went to sea on one 
of the first spring patrols in May 1916, and was never 
heard of again. Since the German official records give 
no clue to her fate, it seems certain that she struck one 
of the mines with which the Baltic was strewn. 

E19 (Commander Cromie) came near to being 
lost with all hands shortly afterwards. She had 
been patrolling off Memel for days. No ships came out 
and no ships tried to get in, but it was certain that in the 
harbour there would be a number of enemy vessels. 
Cromie realised that to try to enter that harbour would 
involve a tremendous risk that he was not, in the 
circumstances, entitled to demand of his crew without 
the men knowing of it. So he put it to them, 
not minimising in any degree the dangers involved in 
trying to raid the enemy harbour. The crew of £19 
listened attentively, and then to a man they expressed 
their eagerness to raid hell itself if Cromie led them. 

So E1g dived in towards the harbour. That there 
were anti-submarine defences and obstructions was 
obvious, but nobody in £19 quite knew of what they 
consisted. They proved to be nets—far stronger steel 
wire nets than the Turks had at the Dardanelles. £ 19 
ran full tilt into them. They did not give way, and in a 
few moments the submarine was badly entangled, held 
in the net by her hydroplanes as a fish is held by its 
gills. Hour after hour the submarine struggled to free 
herself, her crew obeying every order with the same 
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silent promptitude as they would have done in a peace- 
time exercise. But the nets refused to relax their grip. 
In only one particular was Fate on the side of £ 19. 
The German craft in the harbour seemed to think them- 
selves too secure to watch their nets. Had they done so, 
they must have realised at once that a submarine was 
caught in them. Then they would have dropped bombs 
and depth-charges which E 19 would have been powerless 
to avoid. 

At last, however, it seemed that E 19 was lost. The 
power of the electric batteries had been drained by her 
struggles, and it could not last much longer. Faced with 
almost certain death, Cromie mustered his crew, “ I’m 
going to put everything we have into one last effort,” he 
said. “If we do not get free, I intend to go to the 
surface and give you a chance for your lives. The blame 
for what has happened is entirely mine. I’m sorry.” 

Cromie then destroyed all the confidential papers and 
placed explosive charges round the hull of E 19 and near 
the torpedoes. If E 1rg’s last effort to free her from the 
nets failed, he could bring her to the surface, and while 
his crew made their escape, Cromie himself would stay 
below and blow up his submarine. 

Then that final effort. Ammeter needles went far past 
the red danger-marks. The strain on hull, hydroplanes 
and motors was terrific. The battery was giving the 
last of its electricity. But it proved enough. There was 
a rending and scraping of tortured metal as the wire nets 
broke. E19 was free.... 

So E19 returned once more to her base, only to be 
virtually immobilised, as were her consorts, by the effects 
of revolution in the making. It was not until the 
following year that the Bolshevik revolution became an 
accomplished fact with the abdication of the “ Tsar and 
Autocrat of all the Russias”’; but it was in 1916 that 
mutiny broke out in the Russian fleet and a so-called 
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The crew of the German submarine U 58 surrendering to the American 
destroyer Fanning. 


A German submarine sinking a British merchant ship. 
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“ Provisional Government” was set up. The effect at 
Reval was that it was almost impossible to get anybody 
to see sense and act against the enemy. Fuel and supplies 
could not be obtained, and the crews of the British sub- 
marines were at times in some danger, as so-called 
*‘ blacklegs.”” They carried on as long as they could 
against Germany, but the shortage of supplies soon cut 
down their activities almost to vanishing point. 

It is hard to believe the idiocy and insensate cruelty 
and destruction which ruled the Russian fleet after the 
collapse of its old régime. The old régime had certainly 
undermined the naval morale by keeping the fleet 
inactive; but it gave place to a plethora of “‘ councils ”’ 
which made confusion worst confounded. The Russian 
Admiral—it was not von Essen, who had died the year 
before—was murdered in the most brutal circumstances. 
His men drenched him in paraffin and then set fire to him. 

As an instance of the revolutionary idiocy, one may 
quote the case of the only Russian submarine which was 
seaworthy. One of the numerous “ councils ”’ ordered 
her to sea under the command of a “comrade.” This 
“comrade ” had some knowledge of submarine practice. 
Very properly he ordered the submarine to dive as soon 
as she was clear of the harbour in order to adjust the 
trim. But he did so during the official “‘ stand easy ”’ 
—which was holier to the revolution than all the ikons. 
The man in charge of the after-hatch was loyal to the 
revolution. He refused to obey an order issued during 
the “ stand easy,” so the submarine dived with the hatch 
open and was lost with all hands—including the sailor 
who had stuck so faithfully to his newly discovered 
principles. 

To command even British submarines in an atmosphere 
in which such things were possible was a heartbreaking 
task. The crews were loyal to a man, but without 
supplies, and with the “councils” proving more and 
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more adept in the art of obstructionism, the problem of 
keeping the British boats operating against the enemy 
became gradually insoluble. 

Finally, there came the separate peace concluded with 
Germany by Russia. Therein, perhaps, lay one of the 
greatest compliments ever paid to the British Submarine 
Service. In the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk which brought 

“this separate peace into being, the Germans made a 
special point of demanding the surrender of all British 
submarines in the Baltic. 

Such a clause, however, did not commend itself to 
Cromie or the officers and men of the British submarines. 
Month after month they hung on, hoping always that 
sanity might return to a world which had gone crazy 
all around them. Trained submarine officers and men 
were, however, short. Most of the personnel of the British 
submarines in the Baltic went back to England by way 
of Archangel; to take over new submarines and operate 
against the enemy in other waters. There remained but 
a “care and maintenance party ’—and Cromie, who had 
spent the long winter months in learning Russian, and 
who stayed on as a sort of provisional naval attaché to 
the Provisional Governments. He did his best to set 
some limit to the madness of revolution, and he certainly 
exercised a restraining influence at Reval and Helsingfors, 
besides carrying out a number of diplomatic duties for 
the British Government, before he was finally murdered. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Tue destruction of the Baltic submarine flotilla by the 
remainder of their own crews, so that the boats would 
not fall into the hands of the enemy, and the escape of 
their men through a wildly revolutionary country, are 
an epic of British submarine history. One can do no 
better than to give here the account of the experiences of 
these men, written by Commander Downie, who was in 
charge of the Baltic submarines after the majority of 
their personnel had left and Cromie had gone to the 
Embassy. 

By the middle of November 1917 the Bolshevik party 
had, by terrorism and assassination, gained control of 
Russia, and an ‘“‘ Executive Committee”? with Lenin as 
its President was elected to govern the country. One of 
the first actions of this Government was to treat for peace, 
and on December 14, 1917, an armistice was concluded 
with the Central Powers. 

It was obvious then that there would be no resumption 
of hostilities, and that the work of the British Baltic 
Submarine Flotilla was finished. 

Until the autumn of 1917 the flotilla had been based on 
Reval, in Esthonia, but in order to escape to some extent 
from the effects of the Revolution, the base had been 
transferred to Helsingfors, the capital of Finland. 

Finland had not been involved in the Revolution— 
that is to say, not involved as far as its own population 
was concerned, although Helsingfors, which was one of 
the principal Russian naval ports and was heavily garri- 
soned by Russian troops, had been the scene of some of the 
worst barbarism of the Russian Revolution, on the part of 
the soldiers and sailors stationed there. 

One of the early actions of the Russian Revolutionary 
Government had been to restore to Finland the right of 
self-government, of which she had been deprived since 
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the outbreak of war. The Finnish Parliament had 
reassembled with the Bourgeois Party in power, and on 
December 4, 1917, Finland. had proclaimed herself an 
independent neutral State. 

The Russian soldiers and sailors were doing their utmost 
to sow the seeds of revolution in Finland, and there was 
considerable disaffection amongst the working classes. 
This had manifested itself in a General Strike in Novem- 
ber 1917, but something approaching law and order had 
been restored, and there appeared every hope of the 
Government being able to keep control of the country, 
particularly since the early withdrawal of the Russian 
troops was expected. 

Helsingfors seemed the most suitable place to berth our 
submarine flotilla for the winter, and it was there that our 
own submarines were lying—hemmed in by ice—when 
the Bolshevik Government, by its cessation of hostilities, 
put an end to their activities in the Baltic. 

In the existing circumstances it was out of the question 
for the submarines to attempt to make the passage out 
of the Baltic, and arrangements were therefore made for 
the crews to return home, and for a small “‘ care and 
maintenance party ” to remain behind with the submarines. 

Early in January 1918 some 200 officers and men, 
together with the wives acquired by one or two of the 
ratings during their sojourn in Russia, left Helsingfors 
for England. There were left behind Captain Cromie— 
who had been appointed Naval Attaché at our Embassy 
in Petrograd—and the “care and maintenance party,” 
consisting of Lieutenant Downie, one warrant engineer, 
and twenty-two ratings. A few days later Cromie left 
the flotilla in order to take up his duties as naval attaché 
in Petrograd. 

An old Russian cruiser was used by the British sub- 
marines as a depot ship. Up to the beginning of 1917 this 
ship had been known as the Duina, but on the outbreak 
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of the Revolution she was re-christened the Pamyat 
Azova. The reason for this change of name casts an 
interesting sidelight upon the mentality of the revolution- 
aries. The ship had been originally named Duina, but 
her name had been changed to Pamyat Azova (Memory of 
Azov) in commemoration of distinguished service rendered 
in the Sea of Azov. The ship had, for the same reason, 
been awarded the highest Tsarist decoration—the St. 
George’s Cross—and had been authorised by the Tsar 
to fly a special ensign emblazoned with the insigna of the 
order of St. George. During the revolution of 1905, how- 
ever, the Pamyat Azova had been one of the worst ships 1. 
the fleet. As a punishment she had been disgraced by the 
Tsar. Her name had been changed back to Duina and 
she had been deprived of the order of St. George and her 
special ensign. Since this disgrace had been imposed 
by the Tsarist régime, it was promptly abrogated on the 
outbreak of the Revolution in March 1917. Thus, while 
every other ship of the Russian navy hoisted the Red Flag, 
the Duina hoisted the ultra-imperial Ensign of St. George, 
and was renamed Pamyat Azova ! 

At the beginning of 1917 the British submarine flotilla 
in the Baltic consisted of seven submarines—E 1, E£ 8, 
E9, E19, C26, C27, and C35. They were berthed 
alongside the Pamyat Azova, which was anchored off the 
dockyard in Helsingfors harbour. Ahead of the Pamyat 
Azova, and connecting her to the dockyard wall, was an 
old ammunition barge, which was used by the British 
submarines as a torpedo store and workship. It contained 
about a hundred torpedoes. There were also about forty 
torpedoes stored in the Russian submarine salvage ship 
Volkoff. In the dockyard was a store of spare parts, and 
on board the Pamyat Azova the British had a large quantity 
of stores of all kinds, including provisions and clothing 
sufficient for the whole flotilla for six months. These 
stores would have lasted the “care and maintenance 
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party” for about six years. Among the provisions, in 
addition to the ordinary Service rations, was a large store 
of “ submarine comforts,” consisting of a variety of tinned 
and bottled goods—soup, beef-and-vegetable ration, 
rabbit, jam, fruits, and so on. 

On board the Pamyat Azova the British submarine crews 
had their own mess-deck and galley. The British officers 
messed with the Russians—officers of the rank of lieuten- 
ant-commander and above with the Russian captain, 
and the remainder in the ward-room. When the British 
personnel was reduced to the “care and maintenance 
party,” both the British officers—Lieutenant Downie and 
the warrant engineer—messed with the captain of the 
Pamyat Azova. 

An extraordinary state of affairs obtained. On the 
outbreak of the Revolution a few naval officers of the 
Pamyat Azova had disappeared—some voluntarily, to 
avoid being murdered, and others by order of the ship’s 
company. The majority, however, including the captain, 
remained, and did their best to carry out their normal 
duties, although they were under the control of a com- 
mittee of sailors elected by the crew. No orders could 
be issued or punishments awarded without the sanction 
of this sailors’ committee, and the officers were, 1n fact, 
little more than technical advisers. They had been com- 
pelled to remove the shoulder-straps of their uniforms 
bearing their badges of rank, and to hand over their 
swords and all other weapons. Saluting had been 
abolished, and the Russian sailors treated the officers 
who remained as equals, addressing them as “ comrade.” 
No sailor was allowed to serve any of the Russian officers, 
although Russian sailor servants continued to serve the 
British officers. 

The possibility of the submarines having to be destroyed 
had been foreseen as soon as Russia withdrew from the 
War, and preparations had been made for this eventuality. 
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These provisions were of a rather makeshift character. A 
number of ordinary alarm clocks had been fitted so that, 
on the alarm going off, an attachment on the winding- 
screw made a contact which, when connected to an 
electrical circuit, would enable that circuit to be completed 
at any predetermined time up to twelve hours ahead. It 
was intended that these clocks should be used to fire the 
demolition charges to blow up the submarines. 

After the departure of the submarine crews, the “‘ care 
and maintenance party ”’ settled down to the routine of 
keeping the seven submarines and the large supply of 
torpedoes clean and efficient. The job was difficult, for 
there were only twenty-two men to do all the work. Not 
least of the complications concerned the accountancy, 
which was partly in roubles, partly in Finnish marks, and 
partly in sterling; the two former currencies subject to 
wildly fluctuating rates of exchange. Nor were relations 
with the Revolutionary crew of the Pamyat Azova easy. 
Before the departure of the main body of the submarine 
crews there had been approximately equal numbers of 
British and Russian sailors in the depot ship. With only 
the “care and maintenance party,” the Russians out- 
numbered the British by about ten to one, and this change 
in relative strength led to a very marked change in the 
attitude of the Russians. Beforehand the Russian sailors 
had treated the British officers and men with the utmost 
respect, but now their attitude became truculent and 
aggressive. 

The next development was that the Russian sailors’ 
committee demanded that their comrades should share 
the British provisions. This demand was repeated and 
became increasingly insistent, until eventually Lieutenant 
Downie was served with an ultimatum by the Russian 
sailors’ committee. The ultimatum was that the keys of 
the British store-room were to be handed over within 
forty-eight hours, and was accompanied by veiled threats 
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as to the fate of the British if it was not complied with. 
Whether or not these threats would have been carried out, 
nobody can say, but it appeared quite probable that they 
might be, as the Russians could, of course, have very 
easily overpowered the small band of British sailors. 

Downie and his men had recourse to bluff. Next day 
there were scenes of great activity in the submarines. 
Wiring and explosive charges were taken down into them 
as ostentatiously as possible, and there was much play 
with the alarm clocks. Through the medium ofa Russian 
officer, Downie allowed the information to “‘ leak out ”’ 
that the submarines were all prepared for destruction ; 
that the clocks had been set; and that if the British were 
prevented from re-setting them the submarines—and the 
Pamyat Azova with them—would be blown to pieces. 
The bluff, of course, depended upon the belief that no 
Russian sailor would dare to interfere with the clocks, 
or even to enter the submarines, for fear of bringing about 
an explosion. The belief was well founded. The bluff 
worked. There were no further ultimatums or demands for 
provisions. 

As much by way of amusement as an additional pre- 
caution, British ‘“‘submariner”’ ingenuity had been 
applied to the store-room doors, so that anyone touching 
the door-handles would get an electric shock. A few 
evenings later bellowings were heard from the vicinity 
of one of the store-rooms, and a very discomfited and 
blasphemous Russian sailor was found unable to loose his 
grip of the door-handle! 

During the first weeks of January 1918 the revolution- 
ary element in Finland became very active, and there 
were several clashes between them and the “ Protective 
Corps”’—a volunteer force raised by the Bourgeois 
Government to assist in keeping order. As the month 
progressed the revolutionaries, reinforced by Russian 
troops sent from Petrograd by the Bolshevik Government, 
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became increasingly powerful. They took possession of 
Viborg, and on January 26, after several days of street- 
fighting, they took possession of Helsingfors. Next day 
*“‘ Finland’s Working Men’s Executive Committee” 
announced that they had taken over the Government. 
The revolutionaries had gained control of the whole of 
the southern part of the country, and all the Government 
forces had been driven north. There the peasant 
inhabitants were loyal, and a White Army was raised 
which formed a front right across the country from the 
Gulf of Bothnia to Lake Ladoga. 

Imagine the feelings of this little group of British 
naval ratings in the midst of these happenings. If one 
could forget the many brutal, cold-blooded murders 
committed by the revolutionaries, one could find their 
activities in Helsingfors decidedly ludicrous. The whole 
thing was a faithful, but quite pointless, copy of the 
Russian procedure. 

Beyond the fact that everyone ashore had perpetually 
to be jumping into doorways as armed Reds dashed past 
in cars, letting off their rifles in all directions, the fact of 
Helsingfors being in revolutionary hands did not at first 
inconvenience the British. The Reds, in fact, declared 
themselves in sympathy with the Allies, and were most 
conciliatory. Yrjo Dirola, the newly appointed Foreign 
Minister, went so far as to send for Downie and, after 
assuring him that he and his men would be given every 
protection, asked to be told at once if the British were 
suffering any inconvenience. Downie took advantage 
of this good-will and secured a special dispensation 
for himself and his men against one of the most incon- 
venient of the new regulations—that no language but 
Finnish was to be spoken over the telephone. 

It was not long, however, before the revolution began 
to prove a nuisance to the British. There was no com- 


munication with the north, so no mails could come 
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through, and the only news in the local newspapers was 
what the Reds thought it desirable to publish. Also, 
there was no money to be had. This would have been 
rather a serious matter had the British not possessed 
a large supply of stores. Downie got an English resident 
of Helsingfors to act as agent, and through his good 
offices boots, overcoats, underclothing, and so on were 
sold at about four times the usual Service price. Navy 
tobacco, too, fetched the equivalent of just over £1 a half- 
pound tin! Thus the marooned British “‘ submariners ” 
raised money for their requirements for several months. 

Towards the end of February Great Britain and most 
of the Allied countries decided to withdraw their repre- 
sentatives from Russia. The British Ambassador, Sir 
George Buchanan, had already left, but the Chargé 
d’Affaires and most of the British Embassy staff, the 
personnel of the Belgian, Greek, and Portuguese Legations, 
and many refugees, arrived at Helsingfors. They in- 
tended to get home to their respective countries by way 
of Finland, Sweden and Norway. They went to the 
northern limit of the Red territory and sent a deputation 
to the White lines asking for permission for the party to 
pass. After a first refusal, the Whites acquiesced in the 
case of the British Embassy staff, but all the rest of the 
party were turned back. 

Meanwhile the Bolshevik Government had attempted 
to haggle with the Central Powers over the terms of the 
Armistice. Germany promptly denounced the Armistice 
and advanced on Petrograd. With no organised army, 
the Bolsheviks were powerless, and on March 3, 1918, they 
were forced to accept peace terms which deprived Russia 
of all the territory she had gained in the past two hundred 
years. By these peace terms Russia had pledged to with- 
draw her troops and the Red Guard from Finland. This, 
however, she made no attempt to do, and the Finnish 
White Army under Gustaf Mannerheim was not sufficiently 
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powerful to drive them out. The result was that the 
Whites applied to Germany for assistance, and the Ger- 
mans agreed to send troops to Finland. 

This, of course, precipitated events for the British 
Submarine Flotilla at Helsingfors. They might prefer 
the Finnish Whites to the Reds, but Germany was still at 
war with England. Hence arrangements were at once 
made for the destruction of the submarines and the return 
of the “‘ care and maintenance party ” to England. 

As far as the preparation of the submarines for destruc- 
tion was concerned, there was not a great deal to be done. 
The explosive charges were to consist of two torpedo 
warheads with twenty-pound gun-cotton charges as 
primers. Three such charges were placed in each sub- 
marine, one forward, one amidships, and one aft. The 
submarines were prepared for sea, and all British stores 
from the dockyard were loaded into the torpedo barge. 
Promises of assistance in taking the submarines to sea 
were obtained from all available Russian officers who had 
served in the British submarines (one Russian officer had 
been attached to each of our submarines). 

The problem of getting the “‘ care and maintenance 
party” home to England presented many difficulties. 
Judging from the experience of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, there was little hope of being allowed to pass 
north through the White lines. The Scandinavian route 
had therefore to be ruled out. The only alternative exit 
was by Murmansk, in North Russia, which was occupied 
by British forces. But to reach Murmansk meant passing 
through Petrograd, and there seemed every probability 
of meeting the Germans there, as they had advanced 
within a few miles of the city before peace had been 
declared, and were daily expected to occupy it to restore 
order. Moreover, there was the uncertainty of being 
able to reach Petrograd by train, since, on the approach 
of the Germans, hordes of Red Russians would be scurrying 
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back to their own country. Further, nobody could count 
on getting a train for the 800-mile journey from Petrograd 
to Murmansk. 

Downie hoped to be able to get his men out by Mur- 
mansk, but he made alternative plans in case this should 
fail. These consisted of arranging to occupy a house close 
behind the Red lines north-east of Helsingfors. The idea 
was to pass through the Red and White lines by remaining 
in this house while the Whites advanced beyond it. It 
was almost certain that the Germans would advance from 
the westward, so there would be little chance of falling in 
with them. To transport the party and stores to the 
country house Downie secured horses and sledges. 

Even after having got through the White lines by this 
means, there would be passport difficulties to surmount 
before the British could pass through Sweden and Norway. 
These were overcome with the help of the captain of the 
British merchant-ship Cicero, which had been working 
under charter to the Russian Government and was lying 
at Helsingfors. The captain of this vessel signed on the 
entire British party as members of his crew, and then took 
them to the Swedish and Norwegian consulates and 
explained that, since the ship was trapped, he wished to 
send his crew home. Thus the British “ submariners ” 
came into possession of Swedish and Norwegian visas. 

On April 2 Cromie arrived in Helsingfors. At 11.30 
next morning Downie received the following note from 
him: ‘‘ Landing (German) taking place at Hango from 
three large transports. Make every effort to get tugs, 
seizing them if necessary, and proceed with destruction.” 
Thus the British submarines, which had been kept in 
being so long as there was a glimmer of hope that they 
might again be used, received their death sentence. 

Downie made arrangements with three of the Russian 
officers who had volunteered to help with the destruction 
of the submarines, and then went to the Captain of the 
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Dockyard to ask for the services of an ice-breaking tug. 
There were, apparently, a score of reasons why a tug could 
not be provided, and the tug-master was called in to cor- 
roborate the Captain of the Dockyard’s statements. Real- 
ising thatarguments would be futile, Downie agreed that the 
provision of a tug was obviously impossible, but said that it 
was most unfortunate, as of course the submarines had to 
be destroyed, and to blow them up where they were would 
be likely to cause considerable damage to the dockyard and 
to ships in the vicinity. The Russians then decided that 
it might, after all, be possible to provide a tug “ to- 
morrow.” Downie told them that “ to-morrow ”’ would 
be too late, and started to leave them, but they called him 
back, and it was arranged that a tug should be available 
in halfan hour. Small wonder, since the tug-master’s house 
was within 50 yards of where the submarines were lying! 

The tug arrived within the half-hour, and broke up the 
ice round the submarines. At 1.15 p.m., preceded by the 
ice-breaker, Downie in £1 left the harbour. Ez was 
followed by E9, £8 and E1sg with Russian officers in 
charge. 

When the column reached deep water about 10 miles 
south of Helsingfors, E 1 and E 29 were secured alongside 
each other. The primers were inserted in the charges 
and the alarm clocks set for an hour ahead, to allow a 
fairly good margin for inaccuracy. Then the men of £1 
and E19 boarded the tug, which removed itself to a 
respectful distance. While waiting, E8 and Eg came 
alongside the tug and were prepared for destruction in a 
similar manner. 

The alarm clocks proved fairly accurate. Within a 
few minutes of the hour a sheet of flame shot up from E 1 
and E19. This was followed by a column of water and 
a dense cloud of smoke. When this cleared away there 
was nothing but a large patch of ice-free water to mark 
the spot where the two submarines had been. 
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The final preparations were then made in E 8 and E 9. 
Since the clocks had proved so accurate, those in £8 
and E 9 were set for only half an hour ahead. Then the 
tug backed away through the ice. Within a few minutes 
of the half-hour there was another heavy explosion. 
When the smoke cleared away there was no sign of £ 9, 
but E 8 was still there, apparently undamaged. 

Downie and his men waited another half-hour, but still 
nothing happened in EF 8. Then Downie told the captain 
of the tug to go alongside the submarine. Rather 
naturally, the captain of the tug was most reluctant to do so. 
If those charges in E 8 went off when the tug came along- 
side, it would be the end of the tug and all on board her, as 
well as of E 8. But Downie assured the Russian that there 
was no danger at all, and toyed with his revolver to add 
weight to his arguments. 

So the tug went gingerly alongside E 8, and Downie 
climbed on board and down the conning-tower hatch, 
where his first act was to cut every wire he could see. 
Then he investigated, and found that the cause of the 
trouble was that one of the “ brushes ” on the clock was 
just failing to make contact. The gap between the 
contacts was only the thickness of a piece of paper. It 
was fortunate indeed that the tug-master had brought his 
vessel very gently alongside the submarine, for the 
slightest bump would have completed the circuit and 
blown them all to pieces. 

Another clock was wired up in £ 8 and set for half an 
hour ahead, and again the tug stood clear. Half an hour 
passed, but nothing happened ; three quarters of an hour ; 
an hour. It was clear that the circuit had again failed. 
By that time it was getting late, and as the tug-master 
was very unwilling to operate in the ice after dark, it was 
decided to leave the stubborn E£ 8 where she was, held in 
the ice, for the night, and destroy her with the “C”’- 
boats next morning. 
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At seven o’clock next morning—April 4—another sad 
procession left Helsingfors. The tug towed the torpedo 
barge, and C 26 and C 35 followed astern. C 27 was left 
behind to be used to enable the British party to escape to 
Sweden by sea should the Russians prevent them from 
leaving Helsingfors by land. 

The tug went alongside E 8. No reason could be found 
for the failure of the electrical demolition circuits, so all 
that could be done was to renew the wiring and fuses. 
C 26 was secured alongside E 8 and both submarines were 
connected to one clock, set for half an hour ahead. This 
time the explosion took place, and when the smoke cleared 
both submarines had disappeared. 

C 35 was then secured alongside the torpedo-barge. 
Two attempts were made to blow them up, but on each 
occasion the circuits failed. It was then decided to go back 
to Helsingfors to see how matters stood with regard to the 
approach of the Germans and, if necessary, bring out the 
tug and C 27 and complete the destruction. 

At Helsingfors it was thought that there was no possi- 
bility of the Germans arriving the following day, and 
Cromie had ascertained that the Russians did not intend 
to prevent the British leaving by land, and that there 
would be a train proceeding to Petrograd next evening. 
The final destruction of the submarine flotilla was there- 
fore postponed until the following morning. 

During that day a few men had been left ashore to 
destroy the forty torpedoes stored in the Volkoff. These 
torpedoes were “‘ blown through ” with strong sulphuric 
acid, and three sailors had then got busy with sledge- 
hammers. The petty officer in charge reported to Downie 
that they had “‘ left a nasty mess for the Russians to clear 
up.” 

Early next morning the tug led C 27 to sea. There was 
no time to risk delays through electrical failures, for the 
Germans had advanced quicker than had been expected, 
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and were reported only twenty miles away. The sub- 
marines were trimmed down alongside the tug and all 
hatches opened. Then the torpedo-tubes were opened, 
and as the sea came rushing in the men ran for the hatch 
and jumped on board the tug as the submarine sank 
under them. In each case there was a heavy explosion, 
which threw up a column of water about 12 feet high, 
about three minutes after the submarine had sunk. This 
must have been due to the rapid formation of chlorine 
gas when the water reached the batteries. 

There remained the torpedo-barge. Explosive charges 
were placed on top of two groups of torpedo war-heads, 
one at each end of the barge. These were fitted with 
ordinary ignition fuses of sufficient length to burn for 
fifteen minutes. The fuses were lighted and the tug 
made off at full speed. It was about a mile away from the 
barge when there was a terrific explosion. Above the 
flames, fragments of wood and metal shot high into the 
air and came pattering down all round the tug. When 
the smoke and spray cleared away these small fragments 
scattered over the ice were all that remained of the barge 
and a hundred torpedoes. 

Thus ended the British Submarine Flotilla in the Baltic. 
That sea was, however, to contain many British sub- 
marines in the following year. In 1919 a number of 
British “‘ H ” and “ L.” class submarines were operating 
in the Baltic. Their task was very different from that of 
the boats which had been sunk to avoid capture. Ger- 
many had collapsed—mutiny in her proud fleet had fol- 
lowed on inaction, Just as it had in the Russian fleet— 
and there was in progress a sort of unofficial war with 
Bolshevik Russia. The British submarines in 1919 kept 
a close watch on the Russian fleet, which had an irre- 
sponsible way of opening fire on anything it saw. 

These abortive operations in the Baltic cost Great 
Britain another submarine. On June 11, 1919, the 
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Admiralty announced: ‘“ The Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty regrets to announce that one of H.M. submarines 
operating in the Baltic is overdue since June 4 and must 
be assumed lost with all hands. The relatives and next 
of kin have been informed.” This was followed by a 
Bolshevik communiqué which stated: “‘In the Gulf of 
Finland our torpedo-boats were attacked by an enemy 
submarine-boat. The submarine-boat was sunk by our 
artillery fire.” 

This was £55. She was subsequently salved by the 
Russians, and is serving—still as LZ 55—in the Soviet 
navy to this day. 

As soon as the British Submarine Flotilla in the Baltic 
had been destroyed in April 1918, the British “‘ care and 
maintenance party” set about getting away from the 
revolution-ridden country. They arrived at the railway 
station at Helsingfors some hours before the train for 
Petrograd was due to leave. They had with them a 
consignment of provisions for the British residents in 
Petrograd, who were on the verge of starvation, but their 
personal luggage was limited to a haversack and two blan- 
kets foreach man. The station was crowded with intend- 
Ing passengers, mostly Russian sailors and soldiers. A 
Russian sailor had installed himself in the booking-office 
and was collecting money for tickets. Downie realized 
that the only way to get his men on to the train would 
be by force, and that tickets would be a quite unnecessary 
formality. 

As soon as the train entered the station the British 
sailors made a rush for one coach, which was occupied, 
and then held by men with fixed bayonets against all 
comers. 

About an hour before the train was due to leave, Cromie 
arrived at the station, and told Downie that he felt that 
there was still work for him to do in Russia, and that he 
intended to stay. ‘“‘ He remained in the station until we 
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left, talked to each of the ratings individually and shook 
hands with them all. When I said good-bye to him, we 
both knew that we should not see each other again. Three 
months later that very gallant officer was murdered and 
mutilated in his room at the British Embassy in Petrograd.” 

Cromie had written to Admiral Phillimore: “It gave 
me the hump to see the last remnants of the little force I 
was so proud of (and not without reason) steam cheering 
and laughing out of the station whilst I remained.” 

On arrival at Petrograd three lorries were obtained and 
loaded with the provisions for the British Embassy. On 
top of each load sat a British sailor, carrying his rifle across 
his knees in Red Guard fashion, while the rest of the 
party followed the lorries in tsvoschiks. Many hungry eyes 
were cast on what were obviously cases of good food, but 
no attempt was made to interfere with the convoy. 
‘* This was typical of the Russian Reds,” wrote Downie. 
‘“* They lost no opportunity of robbing and looting when 
no danger was likely to be incurred, but sheered off if 
there was any possibility of being hurt.” 

** Petrograd presented a picture of appalling desolation; 
most of the shops were deserted and their windows 
smashed, and the few that remained open had little or 
nothing to sell. In nearly every street lay the rotting 
corpses of horses, which no one troubled to move, and 
everywhere one saw men, women, and children of all classes 
insufficiently clad and on the verge of starvation.” 

For three days the British sailors stayed at the Embassy 
before a train left for Murmansk. On that train there 
were two double-berth sleeping compartments for the 
officers, but the men had to travel in a tipluska—a goods 
wagon converted for the transport of troops by the pro- 
vision of tiers of boards for beds, and in the centre a large 
wood-burning stove. 

The journey from Petrograd to Murmansk took five 
days. With the British “submariners’”’ travelled the 
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Belgian Minister and his wife, the Portuguese Minister 
and his two daughters, the Greek Minister, the staffs of 
the three Legations and a few other refugees. On the 
third day of a journey a Commissar at one of the stations 
decided that the papers of the British party were not in 
order, and said that they would have to return to Petro- 
grad. He was politely informed that the sailors were all 
armed, and liable to get angry if he persisted in his stupid 
attitude. This had the desired effect. 

Just north of the Arctic Circle the train was brought to 
a halt, as the railway line over a length of about half a 
mile had collapsed. After considerable delay a relief 
train was secured from Murmansk. The whole party had 
tc transfer themselves and their belongings half a mile to 
the other train. There was only one coach on this, and 
that was so indescribably filthy and infested with lice and 
other vermin that the diplomats and their women-folk 
had to finish the journey in a tipluska. 

On arrival at Murmansk the British “ submariners ” 
were accommodated in H.M.S. Glory, flagship of Admiral 
Kemp, who was in command of the North Russian Squad- 
ron. A fortnight later the transport Huntsend carried them 
back to England on the last stage of their adventurous 
journey. 


CHAPTER XIV 


In a way, the Baltic was something of a side-show. Not 
so the Mediterranean, which was, and is, the great artery 
of trade to the East. With Turkey “ bottled up ” inside 
the Dardanelles, and with the Austrian Fleet ** covered ”’ 
by the French navy, and showing no disposition to risk 
putting to sea, it seemed, in the early days of the War, 
that the great Eastern trade route would be inviolate. 

Such, however, was far from being the case. We have 
seen that German submarines put in an appearance at 
Constantinople, and two British battleships—H.M.S. 
Triumph and H.M.S. Mayjestic—were torpedoed off the 
Dardanelles in May 1915. This was the work of Otto 
Hersing in Ue2r. U2r was the forerunner of many 
German submarines, some of which came all the way 
round by sea through the Straits of Gibraltar, and some of 
which were sent overland in sections and put together at 
Constantinople and Pola, at the head of the Adriatic Sea. 
By the beginning of the German unrestricted submarine 
warfare in February 1917 there were twenty-six German 
submarines in the Mediterranean. This number had 
been built up in spite of losses. Four had been lost in 
the Gulf of Taranto. Moreover, there was UB 8, which 
had been transferred to Bulgaria, and UB 43 and UB 47, 
which had been handed over to Austria. 

It was the activities of these enemy submarines which 
forced the Allies at one period of the War to divert all 
the Eastern trade round the Cape of Good Hope, treating 
the Mediterranean as a closed sea at the sacrifice of 
precious fuel and more precious time. No wonder. In 
1916 and 1917 the bag of a single submarine in the 
Mediterranean—U 35, commanded by Von Arnauld de 
la Periére—amounted to 2 warships, 1 auxiliary cruiser, 
5 transports, 125 steamships, and 62 sailing-vessels— 
more than half a million tons of shipping. 
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The German submarines which were doing so much 
damage in the Mediterranean were working from the 
Adriatic. The major preoccupation of the Allied forces 
in the Mediterranean therefore became concerned with 
attempts to close the Straits of Otranto leading from the 
Adriatic into the Mediterranean proper. All manner 
of Allied craft took part in these operations. The main 
French fleet was based at Corfu, covering any possible 
sortie by the Austrian fleet. There were British, Italian, 
French and even Japanese destroyers; there were trawlers 
and drifters and motor-launches and mine-layers; there 
were seaplanes and kite balloons; later there were 
American submarine chasers. Last, but not least, there 
were. the British submarines. 

The first line of defence of the Straits of Otranto were 
the submarines. North of the ‘“‘ barrage” of surface 
patrols was a large area, extending well to the north of 
Cattaro, in which Allied submarines maintained diving 
patrols in the hope of catching the enemy submarines on 
their way to and from their advanced base at Cattaro. 
The submarines, and particularly those capable of laying 
mines, often went on more extended patrols to the 
immediate approaches to Pola and Fiume. 

This was =articularly exciting work, for the numerous 
islands were fortified and the channels heavily mined. 
B ro (Lieutenant Michell) was on one of these expeditions 
when she had a curious experience with a mine. She 
had been ordered to search the Istrian Islands, south of 
Fiume, and had on board an Istrian pilot. She was 
diving at a depth of 50 feet through a strongly fortified 
and mined channel, and the water was so clear that it was 
possible to keep an under-water look-out through the 
periscope, although the range of vision was of course 
limited. Michell was at the periscope when he saw a 
large cylindrical mine right head, about 6 feet above B ro’s 
bows. The submarine’s helm was put over in an attempt 
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to avoid it. But the mine swung with the submarine’s 
bows, and came gently to rest on B so’s port forward hydro- 
plane. Michell let the Istrian pilot have a look at it 
through the periscope, and the poor man nearly fainted. 

Michell was thinking quickly. To try to rise would 
probably mean touching one of the mine-horns and being 
blown to pieces. Moreover, it would have been certain 
destruction to come to the surface in that strongly fortified 
and narrow channel. He put B so’s hydroplane hard to 
dive and increased to full speed. In his own words, “‘ In 
about a couple of minutes I had the joy of seeing the 
mooring severed and the mine shoot up past the tip of my 
periscope, which gave me rather a shock for the moment.” 
One can imagine that it would. Things look queer under 
water, and periscopes sometimes play odd tricks. Long 
after the War a certain submarine captain was very 
worried for several minutes by a baleful eye which kept 
looking into his at the periscope. The other periscope 
revealed that it was a curious seagull, perched on the top 
of the periscope and leaning over to stare into the top 
glass. 

B ro did not survive for long after her encounter with the 
mine. A few weeks later Michell was in the ward- 
room of the depot ship when the air alarm sounded. 
Thirty seconds afterwards there was a crash. B so, lying 
alongside, had been hit by a bomb, and had disappeared 
when her captain looked over the side of the depot ship. 

The Austrian aircraft kept the British submarines 
constantly on the alert. Lieutenant North in B 7 was on 
patrol off the Austrian coast early in the War. The 
submarine was trimmed right down, and North was on 
watch with only his head and shoulders out of the conning- 
tower hatch. He just caught sight of a seaplane in a rift 
in the clouds, pressed the diving-hooter, and slammed the 
hatch over his head. Quick as he was, however, the 
bombs dropped as the submarine went under, and so close 
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that the thick glass scuttles in the conning-tower were 
shattered. The conning-tower was flooded and a lot of 
water got into the hull of the submarine before the lower 
hatch could be shut. Down to 100 feet B7 plunged 
before she could be checked, and then it was found almost 
impossible to control her. Nevertheless, she got home to 
her base. On June 30, 1918, E 27 (Lieutenant Britton) 
was on a raiding expedition off the Dalmatian coast when 
she sighted an Austrian ammunition transport escorted 
by a torpedo-boat. One torpedo sank the transport and 
Britton tried to bag the torpedo-boat as well, but she 
dodged E 21’s torpedo. Meanwhile an aeroplane arrived 
on the scene, and gave £ 21 a good shaking up with her 
bombs before the submarine could gain immunity in the 
depths. 

For some time it seemed that our submarine patrols in 
the Adriatic were fated not to have any success against the 
enemy submarines. At the same time, however, the 
barrage in the Straits of Otranto was being continually 
strengthened, and was certainly causing a great deal of 
anxiety to the German submarine captains. It was not 
until May 1917, however, that the Otranto barrage scored 
its first success against the enemy submarines—a success 
for which it was to pay dearly very shortly afterwards. 
Mines had been hung in the nets, and a German sub- 
marine, passing through them, had got them foul of her 
propeller, so that the nets, and the mines suspended in 
them, were drawn in against her hull. Thus she was 
destroyed. 

The German submarine captains had for some time 
been urging that the Austrian surface ships should raid 
the Otranto barrage and roll up the British patrol lines of 
small craft. The loss of a submarine spurred them to 
action. Early on the morning of May 15, 1917, three 
Austrian cruisers raided the drifter-line of the Otranto 
barrage. As a result fourteen drifters were sunk and a 
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lot of damage was done to the nets. Moreover, in the 
operations immediately following the raid H.M.S. Dart- 
mouth was torpedoed by a German submarine, and was 
only with difficulty got back to harbour. It is interesting 
to note that this Austrian raid was led by Captain Horthy, 
the present Regent of Hungary, in the cruiser Novara. 
This ship was badly damaged in the succeeding action 
with British cruisers, and actually sank just after getting 
back to Cattaro. Horthy himself was wounded. 

The work of our patrol submarines in the Adriatic was 
never dull, and several sightings took place. On one 
occasion E 2 (Lieutenant-Commander Gravenor) sighted 
a German submarine on the surface, but was too far off 
to get in an attack. Not long afterwards E 2 had the 
unusual experience of sighting a German periscope passing 
between 500 and 600 yards away. Again nothing could 
be done, for E 2’s torpedoes were set to run at 8 feet depth, 
and would therefore have passed over the submerged 
German submarine, and there was no time to alter the 
depth-setting of the torpedoes. 

As an example of one of the many British submarine 
patrols in the Adriatic, the following account of a patrol 
by Hz (Lieutenant Heaton) in 1918 is illuminating. It 
was written by Lieutenant Creswell, who was acting as 
first lieutenant of H 1. 

‘““ The first day we dived about 12 miles out from the 
shore and steered straight for Menders Point (south of 
Antivari, which is now called Bar), getting close to it by 
11 a.m. About 12.30 we sighted a convoy of two trans- 
ports escorted by three torpedo-boats and three tugs. 
Heaton was entirely calm and collected (though I cannot 
say cool, for he was stripped to the waist), but he was so 
engrossed in attacking that it was impossible to get a word 
out of him as to what was happening. 

‘* T think the first thing that happened was that Heaton 
saw a seaplane quite close flying towards our periscope. 
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We went rapidly down to go feet, and heard what 
sounded like something rattling on deck, but which we 
thought afterwards must have been the seaplane firing his 
machine-gun at the water to show where we were. 

“‘ After staying down for a few minutes, we came to 
periscope depth again. We seemed to be right ahead of 
the transports, which had apparently stopped, while the 
three torpedo-boats were coming at us at full speed. I 
believe the seaplane was still buzzing round as well. 
Down we went again to go feet, and a minute or two later 
there were two crashes as one or two of the torpedo-boats 
dropped depth-charges. They appeared to be un- 
pleasantly close, one forward and one aft, but they did 
not seem to have done any damage. 

“‘ After we had proceeded out to sea for a bit to try 
to get on the beam of the transports, we came up to 
20 feet again. I started to get two of the torpedo-tubes 
ready. I heard the click and hum of a released gyroscope, 
and then there was a roar as the starboard upper torpedo 
started running in the tube. This naturally put Heaton 
off his stroke, as, for the moment, he did not know what 
all the noise was about. It was afterwards found that 
this accident was directly due to the concussion of the 
depth charges. 

‘“‘ We carried on out to seaward at about 4 knots. A 
little later Heaton decided to ease down, so as not to run 
the batteries down, but he found that we were too heavy 
forward, and we started to sink as soon as we eased down. 
We started to pump water out, but the pump had not 
been running more than a minute when there was the 
crash of a depth-charge. Evidently one of the torpedo- 
boats must have been quite close when we started pump- 
ing, and he must have seen the dirty water coming to the 
surface. Anyway, we stopped pumping and carried on 
at higher speed. 

“* That really did end our adventures for the day, and 
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we continued to seaward and surfaced after dark. As 
soon as we were up, we got back all four torpedoes to 
examinethem. The pistol of the torpedo which had run in 
the tube was considerably broken up. We also found that 
the port lower torpedo had all but run in the tube as well 
as the starboard upper torpedo. 

*“* Next day we remained 17 miles out and carried out 
an ordinary periscope patrol, but saw nothing. 

** On the third day it was really too glassy a calm to 
close the land, but on the fourth day we went in again, and 
when we had got fairly close in—about noon—we sighted 
a transport escorted by two torpedo-boats coming down 
the coast. 

“‘ Heaton carried out his attack, and we fired the port 
upper torpedo at about 1500 yards, and then went down 
to 60 feet. After a minute and a half (the time the torpedo 
should have taken to reach the target), we came up to 
20 feet to get off another torpedo, and though we heard 
nothing, Heaton thought he saw a big column of water, 
but could see no transport. It was all up against a dark 
background of land, and very difficult to see through our 
periscope. Only one thing was certain, and that was 
that the two torpedo-boats were coming straight for us. 
We went down as fast as we could to 150 feet, and then 
followed two explosions, both much too close to be healthy, 
and the second one putting out a few lights in the control- 
room. 

‘‘ After ten minutes we came up to have a look, but 
could see nothing but some smoke to the southward, so we 
went out to seaward to secure torpedoes. We found that 
the warhead of the port lower torpedo had been crushed, 
and this may have been done by a depth-charge. It 
didn’t make much odds, as the pistol was intact, but it 
looked rather alarming. 

‘ After two or three hours at 100 feet we came up to 
20 feet and started keeping a periscope look-out every five 
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or ten minutes. About 4.30 p.m., just as I was finishing 
a swing round with the periscope, I suddenly saw two 
destroyers steaming straight for us at high speed. I 
suppose they were about a mile off, and they were up 
against a background of dark cloud, which had no doubt 
prevented our seeing them on the last look round. It 
was almost calm, except for a slight swell, and I felt 
certain they were hunting us and had seen us. Of 
course, we went straight down to go feet and waited, my- 
self in a deuce of a funk. Presently there was the whirr 
of their propellors overhead, and then nothing. .. . I 
have certainly never in my life felt more relieved. Really, 
I suppose, they were just two Austrian destroyers on 
passage from Durazzo to Cattaro, and had not seen us at 
all, but when I sighted them they looked highly dangerous. 

‘‘That night we returned peacefully to Brindisi. 
Brindisi is not much of a place, but I was quite glad to see 
it again that time! ” 

The Adriatic certainly was not dull. By the middle of 
1918 there were operating from Brindisi E 21, E 46 (a 
mine-laying submarine), H1, H2, H4 and E2. These 
were attached to H.M.S. Adamant. There were also at 
Brindisi ten French and eight Italian submarines. 
Apart from expeditions to the approaches to the Austrian 
ports at the head of the Adriatic, and raids among the 
transports bound to and from Durazzo, which was the 
base port of the Austrian army operating in Albania, the 
submarines were used on the anti-submarine patrols 
north of the Otranto Barrage. For these patrols the 
British submarines did five days, then the French sub- 
marines five days, and then the Italian submarines three 
days, and so on. 

E 46, being a minelayer, proved very useful, and she 
had one adventure which very nearly resulted in her being 
blown up by one of her own torpedoes. 

It was early in 1918. £ 46 had laid her mines and was 
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nosing round the Dalmatian islands looking for a target. 
At sunset she was off Cursola, and was about to go out to 
sea for the night when a destroyer was sighted coming up 
from the southward. The destroyer turned into Ville 
Grande harbour and anchored in the bay, 5 miles from 
where the commander of E 46 was watching through the 
periscope. 

The submarine dived to 60 feet and went full speed, 
trying to get in an attack on the destroyer before the light 
failed. Unfortunately there was a 36-foot shoal between 
E 46 and the destroyer. The shoal was rock, and E 46 hit 
it at full speed with a terrific impact. The force of the 
blow threw the submarine bodily up to the surface, but 
she was apparently not seen by the destroyer. It was a 
miracle that the torpedoes in E 46’s bow torpedo-tubes 
did not detonate. When she was docked afterwards it 
was found that the safety-fans were practically unwound. 
Moreover, a piece of rock weighing 500 lb. was jambed in 
the mouth of one of the torpedo-tubes, and was only just 
clear of the torpedo-pistol. 

In spite of this serious under-water collision, E 46 
determined not to forgo the attack on the destroyer. 
As the bow torpedoes were obviously unsafe, the stern 
torpedo-tube was got ready. £ 46 went into the harbour 
at a depth of 40 feet, and there further misfortune befell 
her. Unknown to anybody, the gyro-compass had 
‘“* wandered ”’ badly as a result of the collision, so that E 46 
was not heading in the direction her captain thought. 
There was another crash and a lurch, and the submarine 
ran right up the beach under Polplat Point until the depth- 
gauges showed only 8 feet, so that the conning-tower was 
well out of water. 

While the motors were put to full speed astern to try 
to get off, a truly remarkable scene was witnessed through 
E 46’s periscopes. ‘The submarine had suddenly appeared 
like some sea-monster in the middle of a fishing fleet of 
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small boats. The men in them were in a state of terror, 
cutting their nets away and pulling their oars for dear life, 
some jumping overboard, and some falling on their knees 
and praying. They were of Albanian type, and had 
quite likely never even heard of a submarine before. The 
destroyer, which was only about 1200 yards away, was 
apparently too surprised to take any action before E 46 
slipped back into deep water. 

E 46 ran for it, and got safely away in the failing light. 

The experiences of £ 46 in the Adriatic are also con- 
cerned with one of those extraordinary war-time coinci- 
dences which do not come to light until years afterwards. 
In 1927 the new country of Yugo-Slavia bought two sub- 
marines from Great Britain. About three years later two 
Yugo-Slav officers were sent to the British submarine 
headquarters at Gosport to undergo a course before 
taking command of the new Yugo-Slav submarines. 
One evening in the ward-room one of these officers was 
discussing war experiences with a British submarine 
officer. Their experiences seemed so similar that they 
compared notes, and even their logs. These tallied 
exactly. The British officer, Lieutenant-Commander 
Scott-Bell, had been first lieutenant of E46 in the 
Adriatic. The Yugo-Slav officer had, as an officer 
in the Austrian Navy, been first lieutenant of UB 32 
in the Adriatic; and on one occasion when E 46 had been 
patrolling up and down on the surface charging her 
batteries, UB 32 had made several attempts to stalk her, 
and would assuredly have sunk her had not the un- 
suspecting E 46 repeatedly turned just as UB 32’s sights 
were coming on! 

Another coincidence is worth recording, although it 
does not concern the work of the British submarines. In 
May 1918 H.M.S. Baszlisk, a sloop escorting a convoy, 
saw a torpedo track when near Majorca. The Basilisk 
at once followed the torpedo track at full speed and 
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dropped three depth-charges. Patches of oil appeared, 
and it was afterwards established that the German U 70 
had been sunk. On October 4, 1937, another H.M.S. 
Basilisk, a new destroyer, engaged on anti-submarine 
patrol not so very many miles from where her predecessor 
had sunk U 70, sighted a supposed torpedo track, and at 
the same time detected what was thought to be submarine. 
H.M.S. Basilisk promptly counter-attacked with depth- 
charges. The officers and men of the destroyer were 
convinced that they had sunk one of the “ pirate sub- 
marines ”’ operating in conjunction with the Spanish 
Civil War, but the Admiralty held that no submarine 
attack had, in fact, taken place on H.MS. Basilisk. 

It was May 1918 before one of the submarines patrolling 
to the north of the Otranto barrage scored a success. 
On May 23 Hg (Lieutenant-Commander North) sighted 
a submarine on a moonlight night. There was no possi- 
bility of identifying the stranger, but orders had been 
given that all submarines sighted were to be treated as 
hostile without challenge. As a result, H 4 was able to 
attack immediately, before the chance was lost. She hit 
the other submarine with two torpedoes at a range of 
250 yards, and the enemy vessel sank in fifteen seconds. 
The captain and quartermuster were picked up, and it 
was from them that Nortk learnt that he had sunk UB 52. 

The efforts of the British submarines to combat the 
““U ”’-boats in the Mediterranean were by no means 
confined to the patrols in the Adriatic. A submarine 
patrol was kent off the Dardanelles, partly with the object 
of trying to cut off any of the German submarines which 
might try to bolt out of the Sea of Marmara, and partly to 
watch for any sortie on the part of the Goeben and Breslau. 
The submarines on this Dardanelles patrol frequently lay 
alongside the dummy dreadnought Orvuba, and used her 
as a base. These dummy dreadnoughts were roughly- 
built wooden ships designed to mislead the enemy. 
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There were also “ Fritz-hunting ”’ patrols among the 
Greek islands in the A.gean and, indeed, almost all over 
the Mediterranean. With so many navies involved in 
the Mediterranean operations, and the prevailing deter- 
mination to sink all submarines on sight, it was not 
surprising that there were many cases of narrow escapes 
through mistaken identity. The following account of 
an experience of E 11 (Lieutenant-Commander Codring- 
ton), written by Lieutenant Musters, first lieutenant of 
E11 at the time, shows the difficulties under which our 
submarines often laboured. 

“On February 12, 1917, we sailed from Malta at sunset. 
We were to play a lone hand, and to any Allied ship we 
would be simply a submarine, and as such liable to be 
attacked at sight. 

** At daylight next morning we dived and commenced 
a periscope patrol. Just before diving we saw, fairly close 
to us, what turned out to be a French destroyer. Whether 
she saw us or not we never knew, but we could not get 
away from her all day. Wherever we went she always 
seemed to be somewhere near us and, apart from spoiling 
our chances of seeing a ‘ Fritz’, she kept us down all day. 
Normally this would not have mattered much, but about 
two hours after we dived we discovered the rudder head- 
gland leaking badly. In trying to get the boat away from 
the surface in the heavy sea, the angle down by the bow 
caused the water to run forward, and it got into the after- 
battery. There was no great quantity there, but sufficient 
to generate enough chlorine to make it necessary to clear 
the after-compartment and shut it off. Even then it 
seemed to find its way into the rest of the boat, and 
although we were able to stick it out all day, three men 
had to go to hospital on our return to Malta. 

“It was a difficult decision to have to make—whether 
to stay down as long as one could, or surface and chance 
getting the challenge or reply correctly to a probably 
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excitable Frenchman who could see a Croix de Guerre 
(Avec Palmes) hanging on his breast the moment he 
sighted us. On the whole I think we acted correctly.” 

Imagine the horror of that long dive in choking fumes, 
wondering all the ttme whether the darkness would come 
before the whole crew was gassed. 

Moreover, the British “‘ submarines’ had to contend 
always with the normal risks inseparable from their 
“trade’’. In the #gean Archipelago more than one 
submarine suddenly developed wild hysteria while diving, 
becoming almost uncontrollable in very deep water with 
a rocky bottom; while E 21 almost came to grief in the 
Straits of Gibraltar owing to the pump showing that a tank 
was empty when it contained about eight tons of water. 

On November 9g, 1915 E21 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Harbottle) left Plymouth for the Mediterranean. She 
reached Gibraltar five days late, after a very dirty passage. 
At Gibraltar she fuelled before going on to Malta. After 
fuelling it was arranged to go to sea to dive in order to 
adjust the trim. E21 dived “in slow time ”’, and, as 
there were a number of small craft about, the motors were 
stopped as the ballast-tanks were filling. Let Harbottle 
himself take up the tale of that dive: 

“Hardly had I stopped the motors when the boat 
assumed an appalling angle down by the stern and sank 
rapidly, until the pointer was well off the gauge-depth 
(which read to 100 feet). I gave the order to blow the 
after-main ballast-tanks, putting the main motors full 
speed ahead and working the hydroplanes to bring the 
tail up. 

“The oil out of the main motor bearings ran on to 
the motors, and both went round in a shower of sparks. 
The depth of water at the spot was 600 feet, and the 
position was far from pleasant, observing that we didn’t 
know how deep we were or whether we were going up or 
down. 
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“* How long we had to wait I’ve no idea; but all hands 
remained where they were and kept calm. At last the 
very welcome report came from the coxswain that the 
pointer had come back on to the diving-gauge, and we shot 
upwards, to break surface at an angle of 30 degrees up 
by the bow. As it happened, though I didn’t know it at 
the time, we broke surface right across the bows of an 
armed yacht, which narrowly avoided hitting us. 

‘* As an indication of what the inclination down by the 
stern was, the stoker petty officer, who was stationed at 
the forward end of the engine-room, slid heavily down to 
the after-end, and climbed forward again, using the 
normally vertical valve push-rods of the engines as a form 
of ladder. Also, the conning-tower ladder, which was 
hinged on the fore side of the hatch, swung aft against the 
eye-piece of the after-periscope, and remained there. 
A calculation made afterwards from the latter fact gave a 
figure of 62 degrees, from which it is safe to deduce that 
the inclination of the boat must at one time have exceeded 
this figure.” . 

Eighteen months later, in the early summer of 1917, 
E21 carried out a very special and not unamusing 
mission. There had been many rumours and reports of 
enemy agents working in Crete and communicating with 
German submarines at various places along the south 
coast of the island. £ 27 was to try to find out who the 
agents were and to get in touch with them by imperson- 
ating a “ U”’-boat seeking for information. For this 
purpose there were attached to E 27 the British Consul for 
Crete, Lieutenant-Commander Turle, and an interpreter. 

E 21 then went to the first “ point of suspicion ”’, arriving 
there at daylight. Harbottle’s account of the proceedings 
runs as follows: 

‘** On arrival the Consul, disguised as an Ober-Lieuten- 
ant, was pulled ashore in our collapsible dinghy by 
Turle, disguised as a German seaman; the interpreter 
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going too. Although from the bridge we could, through 
glasses, see figures dodging about behind trees in the 
vicinity, they seemed disinclined to approach our landing- 
party, who ultimately returned to £ 27, having drawn a 
complete blank. 

“ At point number two they were more successful. This 
spot we approached at dusk, having spent the day out of 
sight of land. As we approached the land and anchored, 
we flashed meaningless signals in red and green lights, and 
were soon rewarded by someone replying by waving 
flaming branches. 

‘‘Our landing-party proceeded as before, and soon 
returned with a member of the local population, who was 
taken down the fore-hatch into the forward compart- 
ment, and there supplied with much beer and interrogated 
through the interpreter. Needless to say, anything likely 
to give the show away had been previously covered up. 
As a result of the interrogation—or the beer—the local 
said that the ‘ big man’ of the party lived inland at some 
biggish town a few miles off, and he would go and get 
hold of him, and get him to come down to the shore for an 
interview. So off ashore went the whole party again, 
and while the local went off on his mission, the landing- 
party camped on the beach. Whether the local suspected, 
or whether the ‘ big man’ himself was suspicious, never 
transpired, but by the time daylight started to develop 
no one had arrived, so our party returned, and we pushed 
off out of sight of land before it got too light. 

** The third and last point of call was close to a largish 
town, and we again approached at dusk and anchored at a 
point in the bay about 3 miles from the town by the shore. 
The landing-party were to walk round to the town and 
see what information they could pick up. Before they left, 
the Consul remarked that there was an old local in the 
town who was reported to have said that, if any German 
submarine came into the bay, he would row off and 
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throw a bomb at her. In order to cope with a possible 
visit from this enthusiast, we were taught how to warn 
him off in German and tell him to keep his distance. 

““The landing-party had hardly been gone twenty 
minutes when the sound of a small rowing-boat was heard 
approaching from the direction of the town. When it 
got within hail, although it was quite invisible, we tried 
our German on the occupant, with satisfactory results, 
for the sound of oars ceased, and then carried on again as 
the boat passed on to the other end of the bay. Quite 
possibly it was some harmless local going home after his 
evening visit to the local cafés, but the coincidence was 
quite interesting. 

“‘ The landing-party returned late, having again drawn 
blank, and early next morning we left for Suda Bay and 
decanted them at Headquarters.” 

Although these attempts to keep German submarine 
appointments proved failures, success attended E 35 
when she kept a German submarine’s appointment in the 
Atlantic on May 11,1918. £ 35 (Lieutenant-Commander 
D’Oyly-Hughes) had been sent to Gibraltar towards the 
end of 1917 to operate against enemy submarines which 
were attacking trade north of the Canary Islands. For 
ten months E 35 hunted in a vast area bounded by the 
Canary Islands, the Azores, and the African and Spanish 
coasts. In that time she covered over 22,000 miles. As 
a rule she worked on a routine of 22 days on patrol and 
10 days in harbour. 

In the first months of this hunting £ 35 met with no 
success. Once the officer of the watch and look-out 
sighted a low-lying object. Course was at once altered 
to ram, and as D’Oyly-Hughes jumped out of his bunk 
he was thrown to the deck by a soft but powerful bump. 
He rushed up to the bridge, and was in time to see an 
outraged whale disappearing in the moonlight. D’Oyly- 
Hughes has recorded that “the strained voice of the 
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look-out was muttering something about flexible submarines 
with no conning-towers ”’. 

In May 1918 E 35 had just returned from a 22-day trip 
round the Canary and Salvage Islands, when it was 
learnt that two enemy submarines were expected to meet 
either 150 miles west of Cape St. Vincent or 30 miles 
farther west on the same parallel of latitude. The time 
of the meeting was to be “‘ any time in daylight hours on 
11th May”. Both positions had to be watched, and 
there was not much time to gettothem. J 1 (Commander 
Ramsay) had recently arrived at Gibraltar. She left 
at once for the more westerly position—about 360 miles 
from Gibraltar—while E 35, being slower, left for the 
nearer of the two positions. 

E 35 reached her position soon after daylight on May 11. 
The wind had freshened to half a gale, and there was a 
long breaking swell running from the north-west, making 
a submerged patrol at periscope depth difficult, but E 35 
had an extra long periscope. Had it not been for this 
it would have been impossible for E 35 to have delivered 
a submerged attack in that sea. 

At exactly 4 p.m. something was sighted as it rose on 
an unusually big swell. It was impossible to make out 
what it was, but E 35 was at once turned towards it at 
high speed and taken down to 60 feet. At 4.16 p.m. she 
came to periscope depth. The object could now be seen 
to be a very large submarine, which appeared to be riding 
the sea with ease, but not at any great speed. This was 
fortunate, for the enemy altered course directly away 
from E 35. 

E 35, still submerged, gave chase, and found herself 
able to hold her distance about a mile astern of the 
enemy. The chase went on for two long hours. Then, 
at 6.17 p.m., when D’Oyly-Hughes put up his periscope, 
he found that the enemy had doubled on his tracks and 
was about to pass E 35. The German was really much 
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too close, but the opportunity could not be missed, espe- 
cially since the heavy sea might make a torpedo run 
shallow, and thus secure a hit. The state of the sea 
made it most unlikely that, in the event of a miss, the 
enemy would see the torpedo-track. So the starboard 
beam torpedo-tube was fired at a range of about 100 yares 
—but the torpedo ran under the enemy. 

At 6.22 p.m. it was seen that the enemy had altered 
course again. D’Oyly-Hughes carried out his attack 
and, after calling on E 35’s failing battery for a last burst 
of speed, fired two torpedoes along the trough of the sea 
at a range of 400 yards. The first torpedo hit the enemy 
under the forward-gun, and the second torpedo under the 
after-gun. The after-magazine probably blew up, for after 
the second torpedo hit there was a very violent detonation, 
which threw the enemy’s after-gun high in the air and 
put out a good many lights in EF 35. Then a dense cloud 
of black smoke rose. When it dispersed U 154, one of 
Germany’s largest “submarine cruisers,” had disappeared. 

D’Oyly-Hughes brought E35 to the surface about 
200 yards from the oil-patch to search for possible 
survivors. It was seen, however, that large pieces of 
wreckage were still coming up and, as these might have 
fouled E 35’s screws, the motors were stopped. That 
action saved E 35. Almost immediately a torpedo passed 
40 or 50 yards ahead of her. So the other German had 
also kept this appointment in mid-Atlantic. D’QOyly- 
Hughes just caught sight of her, and dived to attack. 
Twice more the new enemy was seen, but she disappeared 
before E 35’s attack could develop. £ 35’s battery was 
so exhausted that her main motors were making a low 
moaning noise and the lights were very dim. Fortunately, 
however, daylight was failing, and she surfaced after 
dark. 

The sinking of U 154 by E 35 was a notable success, 
but it was attended by tragedy, for it was afterwards 
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learnt that the German submarine had on board five 
captains of British merchant-ships as prisoners. 

Meanwhile the British Submarine Service lost two 
submarines in the Mediterranean. E 14 was lost in the 
Dardanelles which she had so often successfully negotiated. 
She was not trying to enter the Sea of Marmara, but to 
torpedo the Goeben, which, after the famous sortie of 
January 20, 1918, had run hard and fast aground near 
Nagara Point. The real tragedy of E rg lies in the fact 
that her fatal trip proved unnecessary, since the Turks 
had succeeded in getting the Goeben afloat again and 
away up to Constantinople before E 1g entered the 
Dardanelles on January 28. E14 was now commanded 
by Lieutenant-Commander White. She had got nearly 
as far as Nagara when she was detected by Turkish 
hydrophones, so that when her periscope, and for a 
moment the top of her conning-tower also, showed above 
the surface, she was at once shelled and attacked by depth- 
charges. Blown up to the surface by the latter, she was 
hit repeatedly by shell-fire, and finally sunk. White and 
all other officers and several men lost their lives, the 
remainder of the crew being taken prisoner. 

H 4 (Lieutenant Tomkinson) was lost in the Adriatic. 
For some time it was believed that she had been sunk 
by enemy surface craft, and this information was issued 
in Austria. Admiral Mark Kerr has recorded the clever 
way in which the Allies learnt the true cause of the loss 
of the submarine. A French naval captain, a prisoner 
of war in Austria, wrote a post card to Rome asking that 
some books should be sent to him. Among the list was 
‘“‘Mineharsh 4 (vols).”” This strange book-title, among 
others well known, puzzled the Italian staff, until they 
tumbled to the fact that it conveyed the valuable informa- 
tion that H 4 had been lost by striking a mine—“ Mine- 
harsh 4’, when one read into it the French pronunciation 
of the letter ““ H”’, meant “ Mine H 4”’. 


CHAPTER XV 


For all the valiant and very important tasks performed 
by our submarines in more distant waters, the North Sea 
remained the main theatre of the war, for submarines as 
well as for surface ships. Certainly the development of 
the submarine and the German method of unrestricted 
submarine warfare widened the area of operations to an 
immense degree, but the key to the true command of the 
seas, and therefore to ultimate victory, lay in the North 
Sea. There our submarines continued in all weathers to 
keep the sea, watching always for the opportunities which 
were so few and far between, and making the outward 
and homeward voyages of the commerce raiders ever 
more and more hazardous. 

In these waters, too, the British Submarine Service 
showed that genius for improvisation and refusal to admit 
defeat upon which its great tradition has been built. 

Of this it would be hard to find a better illustration 
than the experience of Sz (Lieutenant-Commander 
Kellett) in June 1915. Sz had as her motto “ Win by 
Valour’. Let us see how Kellett and his crew put that 
motto into effect. 

On June 21, 1915, S z was on patrol 10 miles north of 
Heligoland. It was a busy day. She was “ put down” 
by a Zeppelin, by a seaplane, by nineteen trawlers sweeping 
in lines, and by a destroyer, which she attacked but 
missed. That evening Sz’s port engine broke down 
completely. Kellett continued on patrol with only one 
engine, while his crew were working on the broken-down 
engine. On June 22, Sr kept a diving patrol off Hiorn’s 
Reef Lightship while the crew worked on the engine. 
On this day two airships were sighted. 

Next day, June 23, Sz’s starboard engine also broke 
down. She had to remain submerged, as a Zeppelin 
was in sight nearly all day. Meanwhile the crew worked 
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frantically in an effort to get at least one engine fit to 
run. But those engines could not be repaired with the 
facilities available in a submarine, and S z’s position was 
rapidly becoming desperate. The long dive was draining 
the battery. It could not be recharged without the 
engines, and so Sz would very soon find herself deprived 
of all motive power—and that in thickly patrolled 
enemy waters. There seemed nothing for it but death 
or surrender, and neither appealed to Kellett and his 
crew. They hung on. 

On the morning of June 24 Kellett’s chance came. 
The sky was clear of aircraft and there was only a single 
trawler in sight. With the very last of S z’s battery power 
Kellett took his vessel close to the trawler and surfaced 
almost alongside her. Sending over a boarding-party, 
Kellett demanded that the trawler should surrender. She 
was the German trawler Ost and, unaware that the 
submarine was completely out of action and not even 
capable of diving again, she promptly struck her colours. 
One can imagine the feelings of her skipper when the 
prize crew, consisting of Lieutenant Kennedy and five 
seamen, took the disabled submarine in tow and started 
back for Yarmouth! 

Kellett and his crew had, however, by no means 
finished with mechanical breakdowns. On June 25—the 
day after Sz had been taken in tow—the single engine 
of the trawler wheezed ominously and then broke down. 
The submarine was hauled up alongside the trawler and 
her engine-room artificers and stokers, who had been 
working for days and nights on the submarine’s engines, 
transferred their attention to those of the trawler. There 
was need for haste, for at any moment Sz and her now 
helpless prize might be mopped up by an enemy patrol. 

Si’s crew refitted the Ost’s high-pressure piston, the 
cross-heads, and the crankhead bearings. Then at last 
the engine was got going again and the procession 
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resumed its way—this time at only four knots, for any 
attempt at greater speed seemed certain to make the 
trawler’s engine “fall down” altogether. 

For a day all went well. Then the trawler’s engine again 
broke down. Once more S 7’s engine-room staff tackled, 
the problem. This time they had to refit the trawler’s 
low-pressure cylinder before the Ost could again be got 
under way. This was on June 26. On June 27 Sz and 
her prize arrived triumphantly at Harwich. The way 
in which Kellett and his worn-out crew had extricated 
themselves was indeed a triumph of determination. 

Here one may perhaps be forgiven a slight digression 
on the subject of the engine-room artificers of the Sub- 
marine Service. In asmall submarine where no engineer 
officer is carried the chief engine-room artificer is the 
head of the engine-room branch. Under him work, as 
a rule, three engine-room artificers. One of these is 
known as the “ outside E.R.A.”’, and he is called upon 
to do all manner of jobs, from looking after the anchor 
gear to cutting away a piece of the upper-deck casing which 
may have been bent and battered by the sea. He has 
also a hundred and one things to do inside the submarine, 
for such an intricate mass of machinery requires constant 
attention, and is for ever developing small defects which 
must be put right before they develop into something 
more serious. 

The engine-room artificers of the Submarine Service 
are not only magnificent engineers and craftsmen under 
the most trying conditions. They have a genius for 
improvisation. In a submarine it is no good shrugging 
one’s shoulders and saying helplessly, “‘ That’s a dockyard 
job’. Something has to be done about it. Submarine 
engine-room artificers have often been known to work 
up to their necks in freezing water to do some job on the 
hydroplanes. They have been known to dive down in 


shark-infested waters, a spanner tied to their wrists, to 
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secure a loose keep-plate on a propeller or hydroplane 
operating-gear. 

One instance of improvisation will suffice. In 1928 
submarine L 7 was on her way home from China, under 
the somewhat erratic power of her own engines, which 
had long been recognised as worn out and were perpetually 
breaking down. In the middle of the Indian Ocean these 
engines suddenly ceased functioning altogether. Two 
gear-wheels which drove the cam-shaft and the lubricating 
oil-pump had stripped their teeth. ‘There were no spares, 
for these had already been used. But the chief engine-room 
artificer was not beaten by that. Working stripped to 
the waist, with sweat pouring off him in the Indian 
Ocean heat, and with only a few hand tools, he set about 
making new teeth on those gear-wheels. This he did 
by drilling the body of the wheels and screwing in steel 
studs, which he then filed down to the shape of the original 
teeth. Seven hours of non-stop labour under the worst 
possible conditions—but L7 ran all the way back to 
England on those extemporised gear-wheels. 

Nor did the troubles of L 7’s engine-room artificers end 
with those gear-wheels. When that broken-down sub- 
marine finally reached England, the cylinder-heads of 
the engines were held down by sixteen pit-props; a 
hydraulic jack kept one cam-shaft from “‘ walking out ” 
of the engine, and the engines were a mass of other 
props, wedges and lashings. It took a fresh crew working 
in shifts six weeks to get those engines fit to run from Ports- 
mouth to Chatham; but her engine-room artificers had 
brought her 10,000 miles from Hong Kong. Here again 
is the ‘‘ submariner’s”’ characteristic of refusing to be 
beaten. 

While Kellett was taking S 7 painfully home to Harwich, 
D4 (Lieutenant-Commander Moncreiffe) was making 
herself a thorough nuisance to the Germans in the 
Heligoland Bight. D 4 had discovered that the German 
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net-layer Bielefeld was aground and being guarded by a 
destroyer, and she determined, in spite of the shallow 
water, to account for both vessels. By 9 a.m. on June 24, 
1915, D4 was well inside the six-fathom-depth line off 
the coast. Moncreiffe’s idea was first to sink the guarding 
destroyer, and then to come to the surface and fire, at 
close range, a shallow-running torpedo at the Bielefeld. 
D 4s attack on the destroyer was long and complicated, 
for the German constantly altered course as an anti- 
submarine measure. At 10.3 a.m., however, two bow 
torpedoes were fired at the destroyer. Both missed, owing 
probably to gyro failures in the torpedoes. D4 was 
now in an unpleasant position, being hunted by a destroyer 
in such very shallow water. Moncreiffe headed at once 
for deeper water, bumping along the bottom with the 
depth-gauges showing only 29 feet. The destroyer tried 
to ram D4’s conning-tower, but missed astern. She 
turned quickly and tried again at 10.9 a.m. By this time 
D 4's depth-gauges showed 31 feet. Again the destroyer 
missed the conning-tower. Those in Dg heard a noise 
like an express train as the enemy vessel passed over the 
fore-hatch. There could not have been many inches 
to spare. 

Curiously enough, the German destroyer then made 
off in a hurry. Perhaps her captain thought that D4 
was attacking again, and decided that a destroyer afloat 
was more valuable to the Imperial German Navy than 
the beached Bielefeld. Anyway, he abandoned the latter 
to her fate, and D 4 was able to torpedo her. 

Next day D 4 was on her way back to Harwich on the 
surface when a seaplane was sighted sitting on the 
water about four miles off. D4 dived at once and 
approached it. It was suggested that the submarine 
should go full speed at the seaplane, rising at the correct 
moment to ram it, but this novel method of anti-aircraft 
warfare was not adopted, since the seaplane’s bombs 
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might have exploded as she was rammed and seriously 
damaged the submarine. So D4 came to the surface 
goo yards from the seaplane and opened fire with her 
13-pounder gun. Three rounds were fired without scoring 
a hit before the seaplane started its engine, rose, and came 
straight for the submarine. JD 4 dived hastily to 50 feet, 
getting under water just before the seaplane dropped two 
bombs. 

The German seaplanes in the Heligoland Bight were 
a constant source of anxiety to the British submarines, 
particularly when they adopted the technique of diving 
down silently, with engines shut off, and opening fire 
with machine guns as they switched on their engines at 
a range of less than 200 yards. 

E 4 was caught by a seaplane off Hiorn’s Reef in 1916, 
and it was only the impudence and presence of mind 
of her commander (Lieutenant-Commander Tenison) 
which saved the submarine. E 4 had just surfaced for 
navigational observations when Tenison, who had climbed 
on to the bridge, heard the seaplane’s engine switched 
on. The seaplane was only 200 yards away, and there was 
no time to get £ 4 under water before the bombs would 
be dropped. Tenison bent down and pressed the button 
of the diving-hooters. Then he stood up and waved 
enthusiastically to the pilot of the seaplane. The seaplane 
shot past at a few yards range, the pilot staying his hand 
on the bomb release and replying to Tenison’s wave. 
For a fraction of a second he must have thought that he 
had been on the verge of sinking one of his own sub- 
marines. It does not take long for a seaplane to turn, 
but E 4 was already diving. Tenison Jumped down the 
conning-tower and slammed the hatch. E4 was at 
18 feet when three bombs burst over the fore part of 
her hull. 

Actually only two British submarines were sunk by air 
bombs during the War, and one of these was B ro, which 
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was sunk when lying in Brindisi harbour. C 25, however, 
was very nearly sunk by German seaplanes when she was 
patrolling off Harwich on July 6, 1918. Five enemy 
seaplanes were returning from a daylight raid on Lowestoft, 
and, from the direction in which they were flying, it 
seemed that they were friends, particularly as they at first 
ignored the submarine. Actually they were only 
manoeuvring into the sun. Then they turned and 
swooped down at C 25, all five seaplanes opening a wither- 
ing machine-gun fire at point-blank range. There was no 
time to dive, and C 25 tried to fight back with a single 
Lewis gun, but before even this could be got into action 
C'25°s commanding officer, Lieutenant Bell, was killed, and 
three others on the submarine’s bridge were either killed 
or seriously wounded. One of the latter was Leading 
Seaman Barge. The first lieutenant of the submarine 
dashed up the ladder to investigate, and was greeted by 
Barge, who gasped out, “ Dive, sir. Don’t worry about 
me. I’mdone for, anyway.” But the first lieutenant was 
not going to leave a man to drown. He dragged the 
wounded man down into the boat—a tremendous feat, with 
a dead weight in the narrow conning-tower of a “ C”’-boat. 

Meanwhile down below men were plugging bullet- 
holes as they appeared in the hull, for those machine-gun 
bullets even penetrated the thin hull of the old submarine. 
Leading Seaman Barge died as he was laid on the deck 
of the control-room. Then the first lieutenant tried to 
dive C' 25, only to find that the conning-tower hatch could 
not be shut, as one of the bodies had fallen from the 
bridge and jammed it, with a leg protruding into the boat . 
through the hatch. They struggled to move the body. 
Bullets were whistling through the conning-tower, and 
two more men were killed. Then the first leutenant 
did the only possible thing: with a knife and a saw he 
amputed the leg which was jammed in the hatchway. 
Yet, when this grisly operation was completed, C 25 still 
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could not dive, for in the meantime the main motors had 
been put out of action. 

It seemed that all was lost, when suddenly gunfire was 
heard and the machine-gun fire abruptly ceased. Another 
submarine, £ 51, returning from patrol, had opened fire 
on the seaplanes and driven them off. Leaking like a 
sieve and looking like a bloody shambles, C 25 was towed 
into port. 

The tragedy of C 25 was due to thinking that the sea- 
planes were friendly. Events were to prove to the 
British Submarine Service that no seaplanes can be 
regarded as friendly, and that a British aircraft can be 
just as unpleasant as enemy aircraft. 

There were two instances of this in the spring of 1918, 
and they serve to illustrate the fact that a submarine 
in war-time has every man’s hand against her. Dg 
(Lieutenant-Commander Musters) was on the Channel 
patrol. The orders were for submarines on this patrol 
to come to the surface for a few minutes every four 
hours to listen for wireless messages. One fine, calm, 
sunny day D ¢ rose to the surface just before noon. There 
was nothing in sight but a small topsail schooner, becalmed 
about a mile away. D4 remained on the surface for 
five minutes and then dived again. As she was diving, 
the whole boat was shaken by two terrific explosions, 
and Musters, at the periscope, saw a seaplane flash past. 
D 4 retired to 80 feet for half an hour before resuming the 
patrol at periscope depth. 

The seaplane was a British machine out on patrol. 
The pilot had sighted D 4 and dived at her “‘ down sun,” 
and therefore completely unseen. He reported severely 
damaging a submarine, but fortunately the only damage 
D 4 sustained was some broken electric-light bulbs. 

Incidentally, it transpired later that the topsail schooner 
was really a “‘Q”’ ship, and her guns’-crews had been at 
their guns the whole afternoon, waiting to open fire if 


C' 25 being bombed from the air, when she suffered severe loss of life 
and was nearly lost with all hands. 
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D 4 appeared again within range. Miusters’ comment 
was: “I think there was bad staff work here, as neither 
the seaplane nor the ‘Q’ boat knew anything about 
British submarines operating in this area.” 

About the same time Gg (Lieutenant-Commander 
Powell) had an unpleasant experience off the East coast. 
G4 was carrying out exercises when she was spotted by 
a patrolling British seaplane, which dropped a bomb 
unpleasantly close. G4 came to the surface to establish 
her identity, Powell going up the conning-tower ladder 
with a White Ensign in one hand and a Very-light pistol 
inthe other. As he opened the hatch and jumped on to 
the bridge, Powell waved the Ensign and fired the Very- 
light pistol. The latter misfired, and the signalman, who 
was Close behind Powell, and still in the conning-tower, saw 
that it had done so. He at once fired a rifle-grenade, 
which whistled close past his captain’s head. All these 
efforts to establish G4’s identity proved unavailing. 
The seaplane swooped again and dropped a second 
bomb. This fell mght alongside Gg. Mercifully, how- 
ever, it proved to be a “dud”, otherwise G4 would 
certainly have received serious damage, and probably 
been sunk. After dropping this second bomb the sea- 
plane pilot apparently recognised G 4 as a friend, for he 
departed with a cheery wave of the hand, leaving G4 
to complain bitterly against the “ intrepid bird-men ” of 
the British Empire. 

British submarines also had many contacts with 
Zeppelins, and one British submarine actually sank a 
Zeppelin, although it must be admitted that the latter 
was already in a damaged condition when it was engaged 
by the submarine. 

The Zeppelin was L 7. ‘She had been fired on by 
H.M.S. Galatea and H.M.S. Phaeton, and was seen to be 
out of trim and sinking towards the water when the two 
cruisers broke off the action in favour of better game. 
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It was on May g, 1916, and at 9.30 that morning E 37 
(Lieutenant-Commander Feilman) was just coming up 
to have a look round. Feilman found the Zeppelin close 
overhead, obviously in difficulties, and settling towards 
thesea. As she sank so that her gondolas touched the water 
and she began to “ taxi” away, E 37 opened fire with her 
gun. At the third round the Zeppelin broke into a sheet 
of flame. Thirty seconds later it was all over. E37 
picked up seven survivors and dived again. 

One recalls Commodore Tyrwhitt’s immortal signal on 
the bringing down of a Zeppelin. A string of bunting 
jerked up to the yard-arm of his flagship. The signal read 
“Hymn 224”. The commanding officers of the other 
ships sent for hymn-books to be brought hastily to them 
on their bridges. Then they decoded the signal:— 

‘* O happy band of pilgrims, 
k upward to the skies, 
Where such a light affliction 
Shall win so great a prize.” 

E 31 set off back to Harwich with her seven prisoners. 
She had a very narrow escape about midnight that night. 
Lieutenant Love, R.N.R., was on watch, and he acted 
quickly, and undoubtedly saved the submarine. He 
suddenly sighted a four-funnelled German cruiser coming 
straight at E31. He at once put the helm hard a-star- 
board and pressed the button of the diving alarm-hooters. 
The cruiser put her helm to port in an attempt to ram, 
but Love’s prompt action had placed £ 37 inside the 
crulser’s turning circle, and she missed the submarine by 
50 yards. As she passed £ 37 the cruiser switched on 
her searchlights and opened fire with every gun that 
would bear. One 5.g-inch shell actually hit £ 37’s 
forward superstructure just above the main hull, but 
fortunately it did not explode, and £ 37 was diving fast. 
As the submarine reached 60 feet every man in her heard 
the rush of the cruiser’s screws as she passed overhead in 
a second attempt to ram. 
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G13 (Lieutenant-Commander Bradshaw) also came 
near to bagging a Zeppelin, and without any assistance 
from surface craft. Bradshaw’s account of the encounter 
runs as follows:— 

“‘ G 13, whilst diving at sunrise some miles south-west 
of Hiorn’s Reef, sighted a patrolling Zeppelin to the 
northward. It was a flat calm, beautiful day with good 
visibility. G13 surfaced, and the gun’s crew tumbled 
up in record time and brought the disappearing anti- 
aircraft gun (with which some of the ‘ G’ class submarines 
were fitted) into action. It was extraordinarily difficult 
to estimate the range, but fire was opened—five rounds 
in rapid succession—by which time G 73 got under way 
on her diesel engines. 

‘* The effect on the Zeppelin was peculiar and startling. 
The tail dropped until she was at an angle of 35 degrees 
down by the stern, and she started to zigzag about in 
the most eccentric way. After several more rounds the 
Zeppelin, with a special effort, got on an even keel—only 
to over-balance again, this time down by the bow. She 
lost height rapidly and turned away from G 73. 

‘* After about five minutes she came roaring back, now 
on an even keel. She flew round G 173 in a large arc, 
and, in spite of every effort on the part of G 73, eventually 
took up a strategic position dead astern of the submarine, 
where the gun would not bear. G13 was placed so 
that she was forced to dive when the Zeppelin was a short 
distance astern, leaving the Zeppelin in possession of the 
air and the surface of the sea. 

“‘ During the day any attempt on the part of G13 to 
surface was greeted with one or two bombs. Towards 
evening several bombs were dropped, and I decided to 
surface on the chance that the Zeppelin had dropped all 
her bombs and might afford a target. On coming to the 
surface, G 13 found that the Zeppelin had gone home.” 

G11 had one of the most disconcerting experiences of 
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the whole War when she became “ anchored to the sky ” 
in enemy waters. The way of it was this. In May 1918 
G 11 (Lieutenant Chapman) was keeping a diving patrol 
off Hiorn’s Reef. The weather was fine, but there was 
a fresh north-westerly wind. Suddenly a queer object 
was sighted through the periscope. At first it was 
thought that it was a Zeppelin over the horizon. An 
hour later, however, G zz made out that it was a British 
observation balloon of the type usually known as 
“blimps”. The balloon was floating on the water and 
sailing down towards G 11. 

Chapman decided to investigate. There was a chance 
that somebody might be alive in the cage of the balloon, 
or there might be confidential books or papers, which 
the wind was carrying rapidly towards Germany. As the 
‘“‘ blimp ” came abeam of G 11 the submarine rose to the 
surface, and she found it necessary to go full speed on 
the engines in order to overtake the balloon. The sub- 
marine’s bows were about 100 yards astern of the balloon 
cage, which was being towed along in an upright position 
by the “ blimp ”, when the port engine suddenly brought 
up “all standing’. Nobody in Gzz had seen the long 
length of stout hemp hawser being towed behind the 
*‘ blimp ”, and this had wound itself round the submarine’s 
port propeller. 

As the submarine lost speed this balloon mooring-rope 
took the strain. Up sailed the balloon like a kite, till 
the mooring-rope was at an angle of 45 degrees. Thus 
G 11 was anchored to the sky by her port propeller, and 
in enemy waters, with an “ anchor ” visible for many 
miles around. 

G 11 did the only thing possible, for it was impossible 
to clear the propeller with the strain on the “ blimp ” 
mooring, or to get at the mooring to cut it. The dis- 
appearing 12-pounder anti-aircraft gun was brought into 
action. After about ten rounds and nearly a quarter of 
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an hour, enough gas had escaped from the “ blimp ” to 
allow it to settle on the water. Then it was possible to 
clear the propeller. It was not possible, however, to 
investigate the contents of the balloon cage, for it was 
now well under water and enveloped in masses of balloon 
fabric. 

As the War progressed, air bombs in and around the 
Heligoland Bight became more and more of a common- 
place. As an example of the way in which aircraft 
harassed our submarines one cannot do better than to 
quote the log of E56 (Lieutenant Satow) for two days 
in May 10918. 


*‘a3rd May:—South Dogger bearing north, 3 miles 
at I a.m. 

4.30 a.m. A Zeppelin in sight, north-east, a long 
way off. 

10.0 a.m. Sighted seaplane in periscope two miles on 
port beam coming towards me. Dived to 60 feet. 

10.15 a.m. One bomb. Doived to go feet. Then up 
to periscope depth and continued patrol. 

6.20 p.m. Three bombs. Dived to 8o feet. 

6.37 p.m. Three bombs. Altered course. Depth 70 
feet. 

6.50 p.m. One bomb. 

7.37 p.m. At 80 feet. Six or seven bombs, three of 
them close to boat. 

* 26th May :— 

4.45 a.m. Sighted seaplane. Dived to 70 feet. 

g.0 a.m. Sighted seaplane. Dived to 80 feet. 

9.38 a.m. Five bombs dropped. 

12.15 p.m. One bomb dropped. Heard propellers, 
which passed on. 

4.0 p.m. Two bombs. 

4.20 p.m. One bomb. Heard propellers and sweep. 

4.40 p.m. Two bombs, propellers and sweep. 
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6.20 p.m. One bomb a long way off. Propellers 
heard. Boat rolled in wash of destroyers.” 


One would think that with all this hunting E 56 would 
have abandoned her patrol for a more healthy locality, 
but she did nothing of the kind. It was a nuisance being 
continually sent deep, but the enemy were wasting a lot 
of energy and valuable explosives. 

More often than not, however, the enemy proved 
reluctant to pursue the hunting of our submarines, for 
fear that a well-directed torpedo might account for the 
hunter. An excellent illustration of this, and of the 
amazing impudence with which the British “‘ submariners ”’ 
treated the enemy, was provided by E 5. 

On August 16, 1915, E5 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Benning) was patrolling off the mouth of the Elbe when 
a German destroyer was sighted about 4 miles off. Since 
the destroyer did not appear likely to come within range, 
Benning decided to “attract”? her. To this end he 
brought £5 to the surface and opened the conning-tower 
hatch. The destroyer was quick to answer the challenge 
and came straight at the submarine; but E 5 was even 
quicker. Benning slammed the hatch and dived outwards 
at full speed. Then, turning in again at full speed, he 
fired a torpedo as the enemy dashed past. Unfor- 
tunately the sea was very smooth. The destroyer saw 
the splash of the torpedo being fired and, by putting her 
helm hard over, succeeded in dodging it. That was 
enough for the German destroyer. She abandoned the 
submarine-hunt and hurriedly departed. 

E 16 (Commander Talbot) was the first submarine to 
encounter anti-submarine nets in the Heligoland Bight. 
At 2.15 p.m. on July 25, 1915, £ 16 was diving at periscope 
depth when she suddenly became very heavy forward 
and gradually sank, with a big and increasing inclination 
down by the bow. Main ballast-tanks had to be blown 
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in an effort to regain the trim. While this was being 
done two small bombs exploded near the submarine, and 
E 16 sank to the bottom in 80 feet of water. Talbot 
worked the motors ahead and astern, but the only effect 
of this was to raise the stern at a big angle. 

At 2.40 p.m., E 16 rose to the surface, by blowing the 
forward main ballast-tanks, with the object of cutting 
away the nets. The submarine came up with a big 
angle down by the bow, and when Talbot opened the 
conning-tower hatch, he saw a Zeppelin a few hundred 
feet almost directly above him. He could not see what 
E 16 was foul of forward, for her bows were deep under 
water, and even the gun, just before the conning-tower, 
was submerged. The vents were at once opened, and E 16 
again sank rapidly to the bottom. Then she was lifted a 
few feet off the bottom by blowing tanks, and the motors 
were worked ahead and astern to try to shake off the nets. 
At 3.15 p.m. E 16’s bows suddenly shot upwards, and the 
whole boat rushed towards the surface. She was checked, 
however, and was found to be in more or less normal trim 
again. She had shaken off the nets which had held the 
bows. 

On the very next day E 76 had an exciting encounter 
with some German destroyers, one of which, V 188, she 
sank. Talbot’s account of this is as follows:— 


11.20 a.m. Sighted smoke approaching from south- 
east. Altered course to investigate. Three German 
destroyers appeared, steaming independently at varying 
speeds on various courses. 

12.36 p.m. Fired one bow torpedo at destroyer at 
500-600 yards range. Torpedo hit one-quarter or 
one-third of her length from aft. The other two de- 
stroyers approached at full speed from different direc- 
tions. The vessel hit appeared certain to sink. 
Attempted to torpedo one of the others. Fired one bow 
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torpedo at 12.55 p.m. at about 700 yards range, and 
stern torpedo at 1.8 p.m. at about 800 yards range. 
Both missed. In the first case the enemy’s engines 
must have been put to full speed astern just before I 
fired. In the second case the torpedo was avoided. 
Meanwhile the two destroyers were attempting to ram 
me, and a third destroyer, which had turned up, picked 
up the wreck’s survivors from boats, displaying a high 
standard of seamanship in the remarkably short time 
she was stopped. A torpedo was heard passing over 
or very near £16. ‘The destroyer with survivors 
then disappeared at full speed to the Eastward. The 
other two went a few miles away, apparently got out a 
sweep, and started sweeping at about 20 knots. Dived 
out to the north-eastward. Kept under by Zeppelin 
till 7 p.m.” 


Every submarine officer knows that the most difficult 
thing in the world is to attack ships which are varying 
their speed as well as steering zigzag courses. Talbot 
had to keep the movements of three destroyers in his 
mind the whole time, and yet he found time to cast a 
critical eye over German seamanship and pay tribute 
where tribute was due; and finally, when the destroyers 
started sweeping, he headed, not for the open sea as might 
have been expected, but towards the enemy coast. 

But E 16 was always looking for trouble. As a result 
she added a German submarine, U6, to her bag less than 
two months later. Again Talbot’s account is terse and 
to the point :— 


** 15th September, 1915. 

12.32 p.m. On diving patrol off Norwegian coast. 
Sighted enemy submarine approaching from dead 
astern on similar course. Attacked. Boat got negative 
buoyancy in flooding torpedo tubes, and I only got 
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my periscope above water again 20 seconds before 
firing. 

12.43 p.m. Fired both bow torpedo tubes. Range 
about 500 yards, beam shot. One torpedo hit a few 
feet before the conning tower. The submarine had 
disappeared before the smoke of the explosion had 
cleared away. Surfaced and rescued five survivors, 
they being scattered over about 150 yards.” 


E 16 accounted for a German naval auxiliary off the 
Weser some weeks later, but in August 1916 she was lost 
with all hands in the Heligoland Bight. She was then 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Duff-Dunbar. 
The manner of her loss is curious, in that it was witnessed 
by another British submarine—E£ 38 (Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Jessop)—which was following about seven miles 
astern of E 16 through the German swept channel. 

E 38 saw smoke ahead and dived, but she could not 
get within range of the enemy, which consisted of German 
cruisers. E38, however, saw shell-splashes near the 
ships, and the enemy afterwards reported that they had 
fired at the periscope of a submarine attacking them. 
The Germans claimed that the submarine was blown up 
by their gunfire, but it seems more likely that E 76 got 
out of the swept channel and struck a mine. 


CHAPTER XVI 


By 1916 a new method of submarine warfare had taken 
possession of the Heligoland Bight. Gone were the days 
when British submarines roamed about inside the enemy 
patrols and minefields, on the look-out always for a chance 
to ram a torpedo home into an enemy hull. The word 
had gone forth that the submarines must be content with 
keeping a watching patrol in a great ring round the 
Heligoland Bight. They were to report any enemy 
forces leaving the Bight, but were not to attack. The 
enemy was only to be attacked if sighted on his way home. 
In other words, the main forces of the British Navy wanted 
the targets for themselves. Naturally enough, the idea 
did not appeal very strongly to the British “ submariners”’. 
They felt that if they were sufficiently enterprising to go 
and seek the enemy in his bolt-holes, they should have the 
opportunity of attacking him whenever he gave them the 
chance. Nevertheless, they were quick to see that the 
orders were sound enough. If the German High Sea 
Fleet did put to sea, the object must be to try to force 
a fleet action on the enemy, not to frighten him back to 
harbour before the Grand Fleet had had a chance. 

The realisation did not make the submarine watching 
patrols any less boring. When the submarines had been 
allowed to go hunting on their own account, there was 
excitement to temper the discomfort of submarine patrol- 
work overseas, but mere boredom and discomfort made 
life seem well-nigh unbearable. 

It became unbearable to Lieutenant Varley on July 11, 
1916. For days Varley in H5 had been patrolling off 
Terschelling. He had seen nothing but the heaving 
grey wastes of the North Sea, and had come to the con- 
clusion that he certainly was not helping to win the War 
by staying where he was. He decided to leave his patrol 


area and go and see what was happening in the German 
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harbours. Varley was asking for trouble in two senses. 
The German harbours and their approaches were un- 
healthy, and he was leaving his patrol area in direct 
disobedience of orders. But Varley was young and 
keen, and Nelson had won a victory by disobeying futile 
orders. The orders that H5 was to patrol an area in 
which nothing was ever seen struck Varley as the height 
of futility. 

So, on July 11, 1916, Varley fixed H5’s position by 
the Terschelling Light in order to get a good point of 
departure, and set out to look for trouble. At 2 a.m. 
next morning H5 was off Borkum. There she dived 
and patrolled at periscope depth. In the evening she 
surfaced to charge her batteries, but at 10.25 p.m. this 
operation was interrupted, and H5 dived hurriedly to 
avoid a destroyer. 

Being forced to crash dive when charging batteries 
was a commonplace in submarines in war-time. In 
H 5, however, complications had set in. While diving 
off Borkum during the day, the periscope had become 
very stiff to turn. Nor could it be fully lowered, so that 
it would prove a trap for a sweep if the submarine were 
hunted. When H5 had come to the surface after dark, 
Varley and his “‘ outside ”’ engine-room artificer had found 
that the trouble with the periscope was located in the 
centre bush of the periscope standard. They were 
trying to put things right when the destroyer appeared. 
It was all they could do to get down the conning-tower 
hatch themselves before H 5 dived beneath them. There 
certainly was no time to gather up the tools. Consequently 
all the tools were lost, and also some parts of the centre 
bush of the periscope guide. This left the periscope in 
rather worse case than before, and now there was no 
possibility of setting it to rights. Yet H5 continued 
eastwards. Having once made up his mind to disobey 


orders and leave that boring patrol position, it would have 
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taken more than a very stiff periscope to persuade Varley 
to return to it. 

Having done the damage, the destroyer passed on with- 
out seeing H5. Varley brought his submarine to the 
surface again and continued charging her batteries. 
Almost immediately he sighted another German patrol- 
vessel, but he was able to work round her without being 
seen and did not have to dive. The eyes on H5’s tiny 
bridge were certainly very sharp. 

By 1 a.m. on July 13 H5 was in sight of the Wangeroog 
and Rote Land lights. There Varley dived, and went 
on submerged towards the Aussen Jade Lightship. 
These three lights were the “lamp-posts”” at the very 
entrance to the principal harbour of the German Fleet. 
At 9.58 p.m. that night Varley sighted a destroyer two 
miles north-west of the Aussen Jade Lightship. This 
was obviously a sort of guardship at the harbour 
entrance. 

It was a fairly light night, and H 5 was keeping a very 
sharp look-out indeed, as behoves those who creep into 
enemy harbours in war-time. So, when a whole flotilla 
of German destroyers of the “ Gsz0z”’ class appeared at 
thirty-four minutes past midnight, H5 dived at once 
without being seen by them. Varley, although handi- 
capped by the difficulty in turning his periscope, attacked 
the enemy destroyers, but without success. 

H 5, however, stayed where she was. Varley argued 
that he would not have to wait long for another chance 
if he remained in the very entrance to the enemy’s base. 
He was right. At1oa.m. on July 14 he sighted a German 
submarine. She was on the surface, just emerging from 
her own harbour, never dreaming that a British submarine 
would have the impudence to be lurking in those shallow 
and infinitely dangerous waters. Varley attacked. Con- 
ditions were just about as unfavourable as they could be. 
There was a short, steep sea, which made it very difficult 
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to keep H5 accurately at her proper depth; and it took 
two men besides Varley to turn the periscope. For all 
that, Varley’s attack was successful. He fired two tor- 
pedoes. One hit the enemy submarine just before the 
conning-tower, and she sank like a stone. This was the 
end of U 51. 

Then Varley did another astounding thing. He was 
practically in an enemy harbour, and there were de- 
stroyers and patrol craft round him. Yet he brought 
H5 to the surface to see if there were any survivors 
from the German submarine. This was not an act of pure 
humanity. Ifthere were any survivors from the submarine 
he had sunk, they would certainly be picked up by the 
destroyers or patrol-vessels. The truth was that Varley 
badly wanted a prisoner. He had disobeyed orders, and 
when he got home—if he did—he would have to account 
for a torpedo. He felt that it would be difficult to make 
the “ powers that be” believe that he had sunk a German 
submarine actually in the Weser River, unless he took a 
prisoner back to prove it. 

The German destroyers and patrol-boats, however, 
took the greatest exception to this final piece of impu- 
dence. Theyopened fire on H5 the moment she appeared, 
and forced her to dive again hurriedly—without a prisoner. 
H 5 was in a very tight spot. She was in shallow water, 
with very little sea-room in which to dodge the dozens 
of craft which hunted her and swept for her all day long, 
churning up the waters of the river with depth-charges. 
Varley’s account of the next hectic hours, however, is 
simplicity itself:— 

“* After torpedoing the submarine, I proceeded 4 miles 
north and lay on the bottom in 18 fathoms. Many vessels 
were heard in close proximity. Several explosions, 
one very heavy one. On one occasion a sweep-wire 
scraped the whole length of the boat along the port side, 
and a vessel was heard to pass directly overhead.” 
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The nerves of the men in H 5 must have been stretched 
almost to breaking-point. 

Varley’s report finished naively: ‘‘ I very much regret 
to report my slight transgression from orders.” The 
Navy, however, is a hard task-master, and expects its 
orders to be obeyed. That disobedience should be 
crowned by success has ceased to justify it. Varley was 
very thoroughly “scrubbed”? when he got back to 
Harwich. Having “scrubbed ” him, however, the captain 
of his flotilla set about trying to temper the wind for him. 
He wrote:— 

** Lieutenant Varley is a very able and gallant submarine 
officer, and although there is no possible excuse for his 
having disregarded his orders and proceeded to the Weser, 
it is submitted that his skilful and successful attack on 
the German submarine, in spite of a defective periscope, 
and his subsequent conduct, especially during the critical 
time when he was being swept for by destroyers with 
explosive sweeps, may be taken into consideration.” 

The Admiralty, however, felt that an example must 
be made. If they forgot Varley’s disobedience and gave 
him the reward which he had earned by sinking a German 
submarine, might it not encourage other zealous sub- 
marine officers to abandon their patrol positions for a 
little free-lance roving? For a year Varley stood as an 
example. Then the Admiralty relented and awarded 
him the decoration which he so richly deserved. 

Even the task of reporting the enemy on the rare 
occasions on which he came out and was sighted by our 
submarines was by no means easy. The main thing 
was to get a report through quickly, and a submarine 
cannot make wireless signals while submerged. More- 
over, the wireless equipment in the war-time submarines 
was subject to curious vicissitudes, due chiefly to the fact 
that the aerial was nearly always wet. 

One of our large “ J ’-class submarines was patrolling 
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*etween the Dogger Bank and Heligoland when she 
sighted smoke to the eastward and dived immediately. 
It was bad weather, so that visibility through the periscope 
was short, but at last an enemy squadron could be made 
out—four cruisers, steering west, and, far beyond them, 
five battle cruisers. The “J ”’-boat waited until they were 
well on the way. In the meantime the wireless enemy 
report was coded and got ready for transmission the 
moment the submarine could surface. 

At last the enemy cruisers were far enough away to 
allow the submarine to surface. The signal was ready. 
Everybody was on a “split yarn’, knowing that upon 
their enemy report might depend the fate of a fleet action. 
Hardly had the conning-tower broken surface than the 
captain was on the bridge. He climbed up on to the 
periscope standards to get a better vantage point. From 
there he saw more smoke. ‘“ Get a move on with that 
signal. There’s more of them coming out. We'll have 
to dive in five minutes,” he shouted down the conning- 
tower. Five minutes should have been ample time 
to get that signal through, but the wireless set failed. 
A coil burnt out. It would take several minutes to repair 
before the signal could be passed. In the meantime 
the might of the German Navy was rapidly approaching, 
and a Zeppelin was in sight too. 

The enemy report signal was all-important. The 
*¢ J ’-boat stayed on the surface and started her engines 
to enable her the better to dodge the gun-fire which was 
now inevitable. There came a red flash from the bows 
of the leading ships. The submarine captain could 
watch the shells in the air. Then the water 400 yards 
ahead of the submarine suddenly leapt up into water- 
spouts, and a hunk of shell whined over the bridge. The 
submarine’s helm went over. The only thing to do was 
to steer for the splash in an attempt to dodge the salvoes. 
Would that signal never get through? The next salvo 
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fell 50 yards ahead. The water leapt into a solid wall of 
white 50 feet high. The submarine passed through that 
splash, with tons of water coming down on her. Where 
would the next salvo fall? The captain ducked in- 
voluntarily as the shells roared close overhead, to burst 
a few yards from the boat and send a shower of splinters 
across her. At that moment came the welcome hail 
up the conning-tower—“ Signal passed”. The captain 
jumped for it and pressed the diving-alarm hooter button, 
slamming the hatch over his head as his submarine 
slid below water and away from those shells. It had been 
a near thing, but the report of the enemy coming out 
had got through all right. It was up to the surface 
navy now. 

The first real enemy report received from our submarines 
watching the Heligoland Bight came from E 23 (Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Turner) in August 1916. Turner, 
however, improved on his enemy report by torpedoing 
the 18,o00-ton battleship Westfalen. That the Westfalen 
did not sink was no fault of Turner’s. Nor was the 
fact that the enemy turned back when hardly clear of the 
Heligoland Bight, so that the efforts of the Grand Fleet 
to bring him to action were again brought to nought. 

It was three o’clock on the morning of August 19, 
1916, when E 23 saw ships steering west. The submarine 
was then on patrol off Borkum Riff. It was a dark night, 
with no moon, so £ 23 attacked on the surface, standing in 
so close to the German battle-cruisers that their destroyer 
screen passed dangerously near. Even so, the submarine 
was not seen until the wash of the destroyers broke against 
her conning-tower in a white and phosphorescent gleam. 
Turner at once fired his beam-tube at the Seydlitz, which 
ship opened fire at 800 yards range. The torpedo missed, 
and E 23 dived to the bottom at 140 feet to reload her 
torpedo tube. 

Half an hour later E 23 rose and saw smoke to the south- 
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east. She dived towards it at full speed, and made out 
eight battleships in line ahead, screened by destroyers, 
and with Zeppelins overhead. £ 23 could not get within 
reasonable range of this squadron, but she fired one 
torpedo at 4000 yards range for luck, and then turned 
her attention to a second group of battleships which had 
come into sight. These were also screened by destroyers, 
and had one Zeppelin overhead. E 23 fired two torpedoes 
at the rear ship—the Westfalen. One hit, and tore a hole 
in her side 45 feet long and 14 feet wide. The destroyers 
tried to ram the submarine, but she was at go feet before 
they passed overhead. As the sound of the propellers 
passed above him Turner brought E 23 up to periscope 
depth. The Westfalen had a heavy list to starboard and 
was being escorted back to harbour by five destroyers. 
The rest of the German fleet had passed on. Turner tried 
to hit the Westfalen with another torpedo to finish her off, 
but missed, and as she dived again to 90 feet, the destroyers 
dropped numerous depth-charges. 

Two months later EF 38 (Lieutenant-Commander Jessop) 
met the German High Sea Fleet. On October 19, 1916, 
. £38 was on patrol just outside the Heligoland Bight. 
At 6.22 a.m. masts and funnels of heavy ships were sighted 
to the east-north-east. E38 dived and went full speed 
towards the enemy, but she could not get within range 
of the leading German squadron of battle-cruisers. 
There followed two cruisers. Jessop fired at one of these — 
at a range of 600 yards, but this torpedo missed. E 38 
was not seen, however, although Jessop’s log states, 
“Observed destroyers zigzagging at high speed in all 
directions.” Then came the German battle-fleet, but 
the battleships all passed out of range of E 38. The light 
cruiser Miinchen brought up the rear, and she passed 
within range. As she did so Jessop torpedoed her 
abreast the foremost funnel. The torpedo did extensive 
damage and flooded the cruiser’s foremost boiler-room, 
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but, thanks to the calm weather, she was got safely back 
to port. 

To J 1 belongs the honour of being the only submarine 
which has ever scored a “ right and left ”’ with torpedoes 
on capital ships. J 1 was commanded at the time by 
Commander Laurence, who, in Ez, had led the way 
into the Baltic in 1914 and had torpedoed the German 
battle-cruiser Moltke in that sea in the following year. 

On Sunday, November 5, 1916, J 7 was on patrol off 
the west coast of Denmark between Hiorn’s Reef and 
Bovbjerg Light. On the previous evening two German 
submarines had grounded off the Bovbjerg Light in thick 
weather, and a half-flotilla of German destroyers had been 
sent to their assistance. German battle-cruisers and, 
later, battleships were ordered out in support. These 
supporting forces entered the area in which J 14 was 
patrolling north of Hiorn’s Reef; the battle-cruisers at 
7.30 a.m. on November 5 and the battleships about two 
hours later. 

The weather was so bad that the visibility was limited 
to about 2 miles at noon. A heavy swell made it very 
difficult to control a submarine at periscope depth, 
and for this reason, coupled with the need to economise 
in battery power, Jz was patrolling at 70 feet, with 
periodical visits to 25 feet to search the horizon through 
the periscope. 

At 11.50 Jz came up to 25 feet and sighted, very 
indistinctly, some vessels to the south-west. Soon these 
ships were identified as four battleships of the “* Kazser ”’ 
class. They were about 2 miles away, and so bad was the 
visibility that it was not possible to see whether they were 
screened by destroyers or not. 

In his account of the attack, Laurence does not stress the 
difficulties, but one can see them clearly enough if one 
reads between the lines. He says:— 

“The course of J 1 was immediately altered, the sub- 
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marine being taken deep during the turn to avoid breaking 
surface. On coming up to periscope depth, the enemy 
were observed to be turning 180 degrees to port together. 
Just as they completed their turn, J 7 broke surface owing 
to the heavy swell. Although full speed was used in 
order to get under, she was not sighted; but the dive, 
once started, could not be checked at periscope depth. 
Just as the periscope dipped, the sights came on the stem 
of the third ship in the line. As all chance of attack would 
have been lost if firing had been delayed until the sub- 
marine came up again, the four bow torpedo-tubes were 
fired, with a spread of 5 degrees between each torpedo. 

** At the time of firing J 1 was about 4000 yards on the 
port beam of the third ship in the line. 

“The first torpedo was fired at 12.08 p.m. At 
12.11} p.m. a loud explosion was heard, followed by a 
similar explosion about two minutes later. The result 
of the shots were not seen, but it was considered at the 
time that both the third and fourth ships had been hit. 

“* J 1 was about to come up to periscope depth to observe 
the result of the shots when a destroyer was heard passing 
close overhead, and the submarine was continually 
harassed by destroyers until 2.15 p.m. Two depth- 
charges exploded in close proximity to the submarine, 
and a sweep wire was heard to drag over the hull. J 1, 
however, suffered no damage.” 

The torpedoes had struck the third and fourth ships of 
the enemy line—the Grosser Kurfiirst and the Kronprinz 
each being hit by one torpedo. The Grosser Kurfiirst 
had a rudder jammed and took in about 300 tons of water 
aft. The Kronprinz shipped about the same amount of 
water forward. Both ships were got back to harbour, 
but the Kronprinz was out of action until the middle of 
December 1916, and the Grosser Kurfiirst until February 9, 
1917. Admiral Scheer, the German Commander-in 
Chief, was personally reprimanded by the Kaiser after 
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the incident. The Kaiser wrote:—“ To risk a squadron, 
and by doing so nearly to lose two armoured ships, is 
disproportionate and is not to be attempted again ’”’. 
It is interesting to note that Scheer defended himself 
by saying that, as the result of experience gained at the 
Battle of Jutland, he accepted that the High Sea Fleet 
was unequal to the task of defeating England, and 
therefore its only use was as an auxiliary to the “U”- 
boats. 

Of the two “ U ”-boats which had been the cause of 
this operation, U 20 could not be moved, and was de- 
stroyed by the Germans. U 30 was got off about midnight 
on November 4-5, and escorted home by destroyers at a 
speed of five knots. 

The Germans were not the only ones to lose submarines 
through wrecks on neutral shores. In January 1916, 
E17 (Lieutenant-Commander Moncreiffe) was lost on 
the Dutch coast. An exceptional current had carried 
her into the Texel, where she was pounded on the banks 
by a heavy breaking sea until she was badly damaged 
and leaking. But she got off, and started back for 
Harwich on the surface. As luck would have it, however, 
she met a Dutch cruiser which was out exercising. The 
cruiser’s guns were manned and swinging in E 17’s 
direction. Moncreiffe naturally took her for an enemy, 
and dived, only to find that E17 was leaking so badly 
that she began to fill, and water reached the batteries 
and filled the boat with chlorine. £17 was forced to 
come to the surface and surrender, and Moncreiffe, still 
under the impression that the cruiser was German, 
sank his submarine to avoid capture. 

H 6 was also lost through running ashore on the Dutch 
coast. In this case some of the crew, and the confidential 
books and papers, were rescued by a motor boat from 
H.M.S. Firedrake. H6 was interned and subsequently 
sold to the Dutch, who renumbered her O 8. 
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The German submarine UC'5, which was such an 
attraction when she was taken up the Thames and shown 
to the public, was another case of grounding. UC 5 
was herded on to a sandbank by British destroyers, and 
there she surrendered. Attempts had been made to 
destroy the boat, but the demolition charges failed to 
explode, and Lieutenant Patterson dived down into her 
and removed the detonators from the charges. 

So efficient was the cordon which the British Submarine 
Service drew around the Heligoland Bight that when the 
German High Sea Fleet ventured forth once more— 
on its final sortie in April 1918—it again nearly lost a 
heavy ship to one of our submarines. The submarine 
cordon took some holding, since there were numerous 
losses, and many other claims upon the Submarine 
Service. Moreover, in that April several submarines 
were greatly in need of repair as the result of damage 
suffered in the very bad weather which had prevailed 
almost throughout the winter and early spring. E 42 
(Lieutenant-Commander Allen) had suffered through bad 
weather, but the submarine shortage at that time was such 
that she was put on the “ ready list” in spite of several 
leaky tanks. 

On April 20, 1918, E g2 left Harwich to patrol off the 
Jutland coast. The patrol was uneventful until April 
25, but that day made up for a lot of boredom. At 
3 a.m. E 42 met some ships of the Harwich Force and had 
to establish her identity in a hurry. At 6.15 a.m. some- 
thing was sighted right ahead, which disappeared before 
it could be identified. Twenty minutes later Allen saw 
a periscope 100 yards ahead of him, crossing from port to 
starboard. It required full helm on the part of E 42 
to avoid an under-water collision. This was avoided, 
not from reluctance to ram an enemy submarine even 
if submerged, but because Allen thought that it might 
be one of the British mine-laying submarines. This 
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proved to be the case. The periscope belonged to E 45 
(Lieutenant-Commander Gaimes), who was busily en- 
gaged in stalking E 42! At 8.30 a.m. E 42 was put down 
by an enemy seaplane, which dropped four bombs. 

The rest of the day was quiet until5 p.m. At that time 
E 42 came to the surface for navigational observations 
and to have a good look round. Almost immediately 
smoke was sighted about 8 miles away to the north- 
eastward. E 42 dived at once at full speed in an attempt 
to cut off the enemy battle-cruisers. It soon became 
evident, however, that E 42 would not get within really 
effective range, and at 5.30 p.m. a torpedo was fired on 
the chance of a hit at a distance of 4500 yards. With 
the battle-cruisers was a squadron of light cruisers and a 
number of torpedo-boats. £ g2 turned at once and fired a 
torpedo at the light cruisers at a range of about 2600 
yards; then, turning again, fired another torpedo at the 
light cruisers, this time at an even greater range. All 

these torpedoes missed owing to the long range. 

' During this time E 42 had been becoming more and 
more difficult to control. This was due largely to leaky 
tanks, although a lot of water had entered the submarine 
during the rapid reloading of the bow torpedo-tube. 
Moreover, the port main motor had developed a defect, 
and threatened to go up in a sheet of flame if any great 
effort were asked of it. A great deal was still to be asked 
of that motor, which had to be nursed like a fractious child, 
for another German battle-cruiser was sighted almost 
immediately. 

This was the Moltke, the unfortunate ship which had 
already received a British submarine torpedo in the 
Baltic. The Moltke was a lame duck. She had had a 
cracked “‘A bracket”—the bracket which supports 
the propeller-shaft just before the propeller—and _ this 
had been inefficiently repaired. It fractured again on 
April 25, 1918, and when it did so the shaft “ whipped ”’, 


The damaged German battle-cruiser Moltke being towed home by the 
Oldenburg after she had been hit by a torpedo from E£ 42 in the 
North Sea. 


The Molkte a stage nearer home, being towed the last part of the way 
by tugs. It is clear that she is very much down by the stern. 


The Molkte in dry dock. The hole made in her hull by E 42’s torpedo. 
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so that great damage was done and the engine-room 
and some boiler-rooms were flooded. The Moltke had 
then been towed back as far as Hiorn’s Reef. By that 
time, however, the trouble had been localised, and the 
Moltke was able to steam on one engine. This was the 
state of affairs when the Moltke, escorted by three torpedo- 
boats, was sighted by E ¢e. 

In spite of difficulties with the trim and the main motor, 
Allen attacked. At 6.34 he was as close as he could 
get to the German battle-cruiser, and fired a torpedo at 
a range of between 2000 and 2500 yards. This torpedo 
hit. Allen then swung E 42 round in order to fire another 
torpedo, but, Allen’s account runs, “ we dipped below 
periscope depth before the sights came on, and realising 
that the trim was still radically wrong I ordered ‘ 40 
feet ’, and we went rapidly to this depth, and still deeper. 
I was trying to catch her at 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54 feet, 
when we bumped the bottom very heavily at 55 feet. 
The bottom was rock. 

“* My last sight of the enemy was of one of the torpedo- 
boats, which was very close to me, having, I suppose, sighted 
my conning-tower some little time earlier, and so I did 
not actually witness the hit on Moltke. However, we 
reckoned we had heard a hit, as it was a different kind 
of sound from the many depth-charges being dropped 
around us by the three torpedo-boats. Between 6.39 p.m. 
and 7.20 p.m. we received twenty-five depth charges— 
some very close—but no material damage was done. 
I kept moving at intervals: it seemed better than lying 
still. Surfaced when it was dark, and then proceeded 
back to the South Dogger Light-vessel.”’ 

E 42’s torpedo hit the Moltke aft, where the other 
damage was, and it was only with great difficulty 
that she was got back to harbour. Incidentally, the tor- 
pedo-boats claimed to have sunk the submarine with 
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In the latter part of the War the only British submarines 
which penetrated deep into enemy waters were the 
mine-laying submarines. These craft made many very 
hazardous trips, laying mines in the enemy’s swept 
channels, and not infrequently following the German 
mine-sweepers submerged, and laying mines in a channel 
they were just reporting clear of mines. 

There was great rivalry as to which should be the first 
British submarine to lay mines in the Heligoland Bight. 
The first submarine mine-layer was E 24 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Napier), but when it came to the first mine- 
laying trip, E 41 was treading on E 24’s heels. There 
was not much in it, but £24 embarked the first load 
of twenty mines, and sailed for the mouth of the Elbe 
on March 4, 1916. E24 was away from Harwich from 
March 4 to March 1o on this, the first mine-laying trip 
by a British submarine. In that time she covered 
750 miles on the surface and 20 miles submerged. She 
was submerged for a total of 60 hours. The first trip 
of E 24 was entirely successful, though unpleasant owing 
to wild weather and snowstorms; but she was lost without 
trace on her second trip. It 1s possible that she struck a 
mine. 

Submarine navigation in the North Sea and Heligoland 
Bight in war-time was always “ by guess and by God ”’. 
For the mine-laying submarines there was additional 
risk, for their craft had to find the secret swept channels 
through the enemy’s mine-fields and lay their mines in 
them and in the approaches to the enemy’s harbours. 
By the middle of 1916 the Heligoland Bight was so 
thickly strewn with mines that to put a foot wrong meant 
certain death. 

E 41 had an exciting mine-laying trip at the end of 
July 1916. The weather was so bad that it was impossible 
to rest on the bottom even at 120 feet depth without 
bumping heavily. The mines were being laid, when 
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there was a heavy explosion close astern. This was 
repeated several times at a short interval after laying a 
mine. The unpleasant truth became apparent that 
E 41’s own mines were exploding. That meant that the 
mines still in E 41 were not safe, and, to make matters 
worse, a few of the mines refused to leave the submarine, 
the releasing gear having jambed in the violent motion 
caused by the sea. So £41 had to bring back across the 
North Sea, in bad weather, several of her own mines in a 
dangerous condition. 

E 41 was sunk in August 1916, but not through 
enemy action or an enemy mine. She was sunk by 
collision when carrying out practice attacks off Harwich. 
She was then commanded by Lieutenant Winser. The 
sinking of this submarine and the amazing escape of 
her stoker petty officer are described in a later chapter. 
E 41 was, however, salved. She had a hole g feet long 
in her main hull, but this was patched, and in 1917 
she again entered the service as a mine-laying sub- 
marine. This time she was commanded by Lieutenant- 
Commander Holbrook, who had won the first submarine 
Victoria Cross at the Dardanelles, and she was not slow 
in distinguishing herself. 

One day in July 1917 £ 4r had just finished laying her 
mines in one of the enemy’s cherished swept channels 
well inside the Heligoland Bight, when Holbrook sighted 
a German auxiliary coming up the channel, escorted by 
patrol craft. He attacked and torpedoed the auxiliary, 
and was promptly hunted by her escort of patrol- 
vessels. 

Holbrook had a grim sense of humour. Instead of 
disappearing altogether, he led the pursuit towards the 
mines which he had just laid. When he reached them he 
dived E 41 deep underneath them, expecting the hunt 
to follow him into his own mine-field. The moment 
E 41 disappeared, however, the Germans broke off the 
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pursuit. Blissfully ignorant of the mine-field into which 
they were being lured, they apparently only thought that, 
so soon as they lost sight of the submarine, they might be 
torpedoed. 

Mines accounted for many British losses, too. One 
British submarine, however, hit a mine, which exploded, 
and yet the submarine, badly damaged, succeeded in 
getting home. That incident provides one of the narrowest 
submarine escapes in history, and a searchlight upon the 
magnificent steadiness of the British “‘ submariner ”’. 

The submarine was H 8, and she was commanded by 
Licutenant-Commander Johnson, R.N.R. H8 was diving 
off Ameland Gat at 60 feet on March 22, 1916, when a 
slight scraping noise was heard forward. Almost im- 
mediately there was a violent explosion, which put out 
lights and hurled men off their feet. The submarine 
quickly sank by the bows, with an inclination of between 
25 and 30 degrees bow down, and struck the bottom 
hard at 85 feet. Johnson at once put his motors at full 
speed astern and blew the main ballast-tanks. One 
of the latter was found to be open to the sea. H 8 then 
came to the surface. She had very little buoyancy, so, 
to increase this as much as possible, a lot of fuel was 
blown overboard. The damage to the submarine was 
serious indeed. The mine had exploded against the 
starboard forward hydroplane. Both forward hydro- 
planes and the bow-cap forming the “ front doors ” of the 
torpedo-tubes had disappeared, both the starboard 
torpedo-tubes were completely wrecked and the whole 
of the upper part of the hull forward was buckled and 
torn. All the bulkheads of the vessel were badly strained. 
Fortunately, however, the bulkhead near the rear end 
of the torpedo-tubes held, although it was leaking badly. 
Johnson and his crew shored up the bulkhead to the best 
of their ability and cut away some of the wreckage forward. 
Then, with dangerously little buoyancy and unable to 
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dive in the event of meeting enemy patrols, H 8 crept 
slowly out to Terschelling and thence to Harwich. 

In his report Johnson said: 

*‘ Although it appeared obvious to all that the boat 
was lost, the officers and the entire crew proceeded to their 
stations without any sign of excitement, and all orders 
were carried out promptly and correctly.” The captain 
of the Submarine Flotilla quoted these words in his 
official report, and added: 

“I would submit that such conduct, in the face of 
apparent certain death, is an example of which the whole 
Service may be proud.” 

On the night of January 31, 1918, there happened the 
worst tragedy in the history of the British Submarine 
Service. Of course it was hushed up at the time, and to 
this day it is spoken of with bated breath in the Submarine 
Service as “ the Battle of May Island”. May Island is a 
small island at the entrance to the Firth of Forth, and it 
was in its vicinity that two large submarines were sunk 
and two large submarines and alight cruiser badly damaged 
in one of the most appalling accidents which has ever 
occurred at sea. 

At 6 p.m. on January 31, 1918, the portion of the Grand 
Fleet at Rosyth left the Firth of Forth to meet the rest of 
the Grand Fleet off the Norwegian coast next morning. 

First there went a light cruiser force; then the flotilla 
leader Ithuriel, leading the 13th Submarine Flotilla, con- 
sisting of five of the large steam-driven “‘ K ” class sub- 
marines. Five miles astern of this flotilla steamed the 
battle-cruisers, followed by another squadron of light 
cruisers. Astern of these steamed the light cruiser 
Fearless leading the 12th Submarine Flotilla—another 
flotilla of five “K”-boats. Ten miles farther astern 

steamed the battleships. The speed of the whole fleet 
was 20 knots, and all ships were steaming without lights. 


The trouble started with K 22, which was the second 
T 
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submarine of the 13th Flotilla. Whether her helm 
jammed, or whether a signal flashed on a shaded Morse 
lamp was misunderstood, has never been satisfactorily 
established. Anyway, K 22 suddenly swung round under 
full helm and came into collision with K 14, the fourth 
ship in the line of the 13th Flotilla. Both submarines 
suffered several casualties and were seriously damaged. 
They lay, trying to disengage themselves, right in the 
track of the fleet. How X 9, the last ship of the 13th 
Flotilla, managed to avoid them is a mystery, for, as 
already stated, there were no lights. 

Five short minutes after the first collision the battle- 
cruisers were on top of the submarines. H.M.S. Inflexible 
actually struck the helpless X zg, but fortunately only a 
glancing blow. The look-out on the wing of the bridge 
in H.M.S. Inflexible stated that the first thing he saw was 
the glow of X 14’s funnels, when he was actually looking 
down them into the furnaces. 

A very few minutes later H.M.S. Fearless and the 12th 
Submarine Flotilla arrived on the scene of tragedy— 
to add to tragedy and make confusion far worse con- 
founded. X17, which had been the third submarine 
in the line of the 13th Flotilla, had turned to look for 
her consorts. H.M.S. Fearless cut clean through her, 
and she sank like a stone. H.M.S. Fearless was badly 
damaged in the collision, her bows being crumpled back 
for several yards, and she was making water fast. She 
stopped, and in so doing threw her own flotilla into con- 
fusion. In an effort to avoid colliding with H.M.S. 
Fearless, K 14, the leading submarine of the 12th Flotilla, 
~ and next astern to H.M.S. Fearless, hauled out of the line 
to starboard and stopped engines. X 6 also altered course 
to starboard. The first thing K6 knew was that K4 
was broadside on across her bows. She put her engines to 
full speed astern and her helm hard over, but nothing 
could stop her in time, and she crashed into K ¢ abreast 
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the forward boiler-room bulkhead. X 4 sank with all 
hands. Her commanding officer, Commander Stocks, 
had been one of the heroes of the Sea of Marmara. 

So great was the confusion in this terrible mix-up that 
it was some time before anyone knew that KX 4 had been 
sunk. The captain of X 6, which had cut her in half, 
at first thought that his collision had been with X17 after the 
latter had been hit by H.M.S. Fearless. At 20 knots, 
and without lights, confusion is easily achieved and 
things happen with a deadly swiftness. It is worth 
mentioning that K 22—the submarine which had initiated 
the disaster—had, as K 13, sunk during trials in the 
Gareloch exactly a year before, and led to the death of 
Commander Goodhart, who had done such magnificent 
work in E @ in the Baltic. 

The feelings of those “‘ submariners ” in the 13th Flotilla 
when the battle-cruisers dashed through them must have 
been even worse than those of Lieutenant-Commander 
Musters in D4 when, one very dark, calm night, 
D 4 was lying on the surface. Musters was suddenly 
called up to the bridge. He leapt up, and the officer 
of the watch greeted him with the words: “ There are 
ships all round us. I think we are in the middle of an 
American convoy—and the helm has jammed hard a-port.” 

Musters has said: 

“There was simply nothing to do. I dared not dive 
or I would have gone in a circle, and probably been 
rammed before I could get down. Luckily we were lying 
east and west—with the course of the convoy. I counted 
six big ships go past us, and one of them was so close she 
seemed to hang right over us. They never saw a thing, 
and the helm was cleared soon after they passed.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Durinc the last two years of the War the most important 
activity of the British Submarine Service was its work 
against the German submarines, whose unrestricted 
submarine warfare had an extremely grave effect upon 
shipping in 1917. In this work the British submarines 
disproved for ever the theory that a submarine is useless 
as a counter to a submarine. In the majority of cases 
the anti-submarine work of the British boats was of such a 
nature that it could never have been done by surface craft. 

The British submarines did not, as a rule, lack targets, 
for the routes taken by the German trade-route raiders 
gradually became known, and it was upon these that 
many of our submarines operated. The concentration 
of German submarines in some areas is well shown by 
the experience of a ‘‘ D” class submarine operating off 
the Island of Islay in 1918. In twenty-four hours no 
less than five German submarines were sighted, although 
only one attack was possible, and that proved unsuccessful. 
As usual, it was a case of some submarines getting all the 
luck, whilst others ran into patches of almost continual 
misfortune. 

E 54 (Commander Raikes) was a submarine which 
alternated good and bad luck in a quite bewildering 
way. On one patrol Raikes missed two German sub- 
marines in succession. Almost immediately afterwards, 
however, E54 found U 8&1 sinking a British merchant 
ship by gun-fire, and blew her to pieces with two torpedoes. 
Raikes picked up seven survivors, among whom was the 
captain of U 8. One of the survivors advised Raikes to 
dive again at once, as there was another “ U ”’-boat 
in the vicinity. Raikes, however, had his hands full with 
the merchant ship and its crew. The crew had been 
abandoning their ship at the moment E 54 sank U 8&1 and 
took her place. The change had taken place so quickly 
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that the steamer’s crew were not abreast of the situation, 
and took E54 for the “U-boat. As a result Raikes 
actually had to chase the lifeboats before towing them back 
to the ship and escorting her to port. Nothing was seen 
of the alleged second “‘ U ’’-boat. 

On another patrol E 54 missed a “‘ U ”-boat with three 
torpedoes. Then another “ U ”-boat appeared, and in an 
attempt to attack her E 54 went hard aground on a sand- 
bank and missed the chance of an attack. Hardly had 
Raikes got E 54 off and finished cursing his luck, than 
a third “U-boat appeared. Again E54 grounded 
during the attack. This time she was forced to the 
surface, and the German submarine promptly disappeared. 
E 54s luck was dead out that afternoon. The very 
next afternoon, however, it changed abruptly. A German 
submarine appeared. £E 54’s attack was perfect. One 
torpedo at a range of 400 yards finished her. There were 
no survivors. 

Many of our submarines made a habit of lurking near 
navigational marks, as being the most likely places to 
get a chance at a “U ”-boat. C7 (Lieutenant Forbes) 
bagged a “ U ”-boat near a light-buoy which marked the 
channel to Zeebrugge. It was a dark night, and C7 
was lying on the surface, but trimmed right down so that 
only the top of her conning-tower was visible. Forbes’ 
account makes it look very easy: 

“5th April, 1917.—3.32 a.m. Sighted submarine on 
port quarter steering about north distant 400 yards. 
Turned and at once fired port torpedo; hit forward 
with loud explosion, sending up a large column of water. 
Submarine turned to port and sank in a few seconds. 
The night was very dark and misty, and no survivors or 
debris could be seen.” 

When E 5¢ (Lieutenant Phillips) sank UC 63, she caught 
her near a well-known light-buoy north of the Dover 
Barrage. 
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On May 14, 1917, the vicinity of the North Hinder 
Lightship was the scene of a meeting between a British 
and a German submarine. The British submarine was 
C6 (Lieutenant Brookes). The two submarines sighted 
one another simultaneously at a range of 300 yards, and 
both dived at once. C6 tried to stalk the enemy with 
hydrophones, on which she could hear the German’s 
motors. After about half an hour C 6 heard the German’s 
motors slow down and stop. Thinking that he had gone 
to the bottom, C 6 rose to the surface. The visibility was 
only 200 yards, and there was nothing in sight, so C6 
dived again. As she did so a torpedo passed close over 
the top of her. The German had tried a trick which 
had very nearly come off. 

The North Hinder Lightship, after the German 
declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare, became a 
place where British submarines were constantly on patrol, 
in the hope of catching a “‘ U-boat. C29 (Lieutenant 
Bennett) was one of the submarines which operated near 
this lightship, and she had an exciting life. On the after- 
noon of February 17, 1917, she sighted a German sub- 
marine, but the weather was hazy, visibility was very 
low, and there was no time to turn to get the torpedo- 
tubes to bear before the enemy disappeared into the 
mist. Soon after 11 p.m. that night Czg was nearly 
cut in half by a German submarine which passed close 
under her stern at 19 knots. Had a collision occurred, 
it would have been purely accidental, for the German 
had certainly not seen Cg. Bennett commented that 
the patrol area “was proving a veritable Piccadilly 
Circus of submarine traffic ’’. 

In March 1917 C19 was at it again. On the first day 
of that month Lieutenant Dorman-Smith, the first 
lieutenant of C19, was on watch at 10 p.m. when he 
sighted asubmarine. It was thought that this was either 
C 3 or C 23, as both these submarines had left Harwich 
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with C 19, but had become separated. Bennett’s account 
of this meeting runs as follows :— 

‘I went up immediately, and made out in the gloom 
the hull of a small submarine. By this time she was 
abeam of us, and she flashed a signal which was un- 
intelligible. As she passed us a voice hailed ‘Oot 
Smooten’ (according to my signalman). This I in- 
terpreted as ‘Vas Booten?’, and as the whole affair 
looked suspicious, I had meanwhile gone to action stations. 
Putting the helm hard over and increasing to full speed, 
C 1g gave chase. The droll position was now this: 
German “ U ”-boat running; C z9 chasing and manceuvr- 
ing for position to fire a torpedo, as we had the superior 
speed. To prevent or hinder the enemy diving, we 
opened a heavy fire with rifles and revolvers, hoping 
to wound individuals on their bridge. Range was 
about 100 yards, and our bullets pattered all over them. 
The exciting chase lasted two or three minutes, and 
C19 was gradually assuming firing position when Fritz 
dived. As he dived I fired, the torpedo passing right over 
him. C79 then altered course to ram, but no impact 
was felt.” 

C 19 was very fond of rifle and pistol shooting. Four 
days later she was in action again: 

“Soon after midnight, in very dirty weather, a sub- 
marine was sighted. Wind and sea were so heavy that 
I decided that ramming was the most likely tactics, 
and again rifle and pistol fire was opened to hinder her 
diving. On this occasion the range was about 300 yards. 
The enemy fired a star-shell and commenced to dive. 
C 19, chasing into the teeth of the gale, overtook her on 
diving and passed over her, experiencing a slight impact 
which in all probability was her periscope. A severe 
snow-storm then set in.” 

E50 (Lieutenant-Commander Michell) was the sub- 
marine which had the temerity to ram a German sub- 
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marine when both boats were submerged. Like so 
many other submarine encounters, this happened near the 
North Hinder Lightship. The collision was, in the first 
place, accidental. Michell’s account of the incident is 
characteristically brief and simple. British submarine 
officers will never “spread” themselves, even about 
the most amazing experiences. It did not apparently 
occur to Michell that there was anything brave or unusual 
in trying to carry a “U-boat down to the bottom 
of the sea in a death-grip and there crush her against 
the sea-bed. Michell’s account reads:— 

“ I was diving with my periscope awash at about 2 knots 
on patrol, when there was a crash forward, and on looking 
through the periscope, I perceived the tail and bridge of a 
German submarine slowly emerging on my port bow. 
I saw at once that she was under me and must be severely 
damaged, so I decided to endeavour to take her down 
with me, and if possible crush her on the bottom. So I 
flooded my amidship tanks and went down to 8o feet 
with her, when she sounded as if she had scraped clear. 
I then had a rather difficult task in regaining stability, 
and slowly rose to periscope depth. 

“I observed a lot of oil on the surface, but no submarine, 
so considered it not unlikely that the manceuvre had been 
successful. I remained diving until dark with some 
difficulty, as I found out afterwards that the g-inch shaft 
of my port forward hydroplane had been snapped off 
just outside the hull. In addition, some of my port tanks 
were leaking. I returned to Harwich that night for re- 
pairs, and believe that later on the ‘ U ’-boat was able 
to regain the surface and return to her base.” 

The “U’”-boat did get back, but she was badly 
damaged, and the morale of her crew had suffered from 
their experience of submarine “ all-in” wrestling in the 
depths. Not so Michell and his crew. To them a dead 
**U ”-boat was the primary consideration, and over-rode 
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the natural inclination to come to the surface as soon as 
possible when damaged. 

Another case of submarine ramming submarine oc- 
curred on September 2, 1917, but this time it came near 
to tragedy. It was 6.30 on a wild morning, with a very 
heavy sea running, when G4 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Powell) sighted a German submarine. Both submarines 
dived immediately. The sea was so heavy as to make 
diving at periscope depth almost impossible, so G4 
went down to 80 feet. Two hours later, when she came 
to periscope depth for a look round, Powell caught a 
glimpse of a submarine on the surface about 200 yards 
away. It was too close to fire a torpedo in that weather. 
The only hope was to try to ram. G 4’s helm went over 
and her motors were put to full speed. 

“During the next few moments,” says Powell, “I 
tried frantically to get another sight of the enemy so as to 
correct my course, and, after an eternity which was 
probably about 15 seconds, the sea fell away from the 
periscope glass and there, to my horror, was my old 
friend G3... I1 went hard to dive, full astern port 
and hard a-starboard in an effort to clear her stern. . . . 
Another eternity, and then an appalling crash threw 
us off our feet and heeled the boat right over. There 
was a cheer from the crew, who thought I had rammed a 
Fritz; but I felt physically sick. . . .” 

Providentially, the last-minute effort to turn G 4 saved 
G3. G4 hit her just abaft the beam _ torpedo-tube 
space, where the “ G ” class submarines had only a single 
hull. Moreover, she missed G 3’s port propeller—the 
only propeller G3 had in action, having cracked her 
starboard main-shaft. As it was, the collision made a 
jagged hole 9 feet long in G 3’s outer hull, while 8 feet 
of G4’s bows were bent upwards and round at right 
angles. 

Sometimes German submarines got away through 
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failures of material. C4 (Lieutenant Musters) was 
particularly unfortunate in this respect. At 7.30 p.m. on 
September 26, 1917, in the English Channel, C 4 sighted 
a “U-boat. It was a snap attack, in which Musters 
fired by eye, C 4 being on the surface, at a range of between 
500 and 700 yards. Miusters reports :— 

“The result, so far as I was concerned, was absolutely 
nothing. She disappeared in the darkness, and I con- 
cluded a miss. It was not until after the Armistice, when 
we got the logs of all the ‘ U ’-boats, that it was discovered 
that the torpedo had hit her on her starboard quarter and 
had failed to explode.” 

Six months later, on March 27, 1918, C4 was charging 
her batteries on the surface south of Beachy Head on a 
calm, moonlight night. At 11 p.m. a “U-boat was 
sighted, apparently stopped, about 800 yards off, sil- 
houetted in the light of the moon. Miusters attacked on 
the surface by eye and fired two torpedoes “ spread ” 
10 degrees. The German immediately dived and dis- 
appeared. ‘“‘Once again I thought I had missed,” 
writes Musters, “‘ but the logs showed that actually she 
was hit nght under the conning-tower, but this torpedo 
also failed to explode. The one that hit was my second 
one, as she had just started up her engines and reported 
a torpedo missing astern”’. Certainly failures in the 
British torpedoes had much to account for during the 
War. 

It was south of Beachy Head that C15 (Lieutenant 
Dolphin) bagged UC 65 in November 1917, and again 
the English vessel fired two torpedoes “ spread ” slightly 
by swinging the submarine a few degrees between the 
shots. C 15’s log is terse. It reads:— 


“9.43 p.m. Sighted enemy submarine on the surface 
five points on the port bow. Dived and flooded both 
tubes. 
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3.12 p.m. Sighted submarine in periscope. . . . 

3.15 p.m. Fired double shot at 400 yards. 

One torpedo hit. . . . Submarine sank immediately. 
Noise of explosion slight. 

3.17 p.m. Surface. Picked: up five survivors of 
UC 65.” 


These survivors of UC 65 made no bones about the cause 
of her loss. Her captain had been over-confident, and 
over-anxious not to lose time by diving. He wanted to 
get home as soon as possible, and believed that it was 
quite easy to dodge a torpedo if a good look-out was 
kept. He did succeed in dodging the first torpedo from 
C 15, but the second caught him fairly amidships before 
he could reverse his helm. 

E 34 (Lieutenant Pulleyne) was on her way back to 
harbour when she sank UB 16. Pulleyne sighted a sub- 
marine in waters which might have led him to believe 
that she was British. He was, however, taking no chances, 
and dived immediately to the attack. Through his 
periscope he established her nationality beyond question, 
and then hit her with two torpedoes, sinking her at 
once. The contrast between the handling of UC 65 
and £ 34 is sharp. The best look-out and the widest 
awake is the “‘ submariner ”’ who lives longest. Comment- 
ing on this incident, the captain of E 34’s flotilla wrote: 

“‘ IT am pleased to be able to record that, with the two 
submarines meeting end-on—and one in enemy waters 
and the other just returning to base after a somewhat 
difficult mine-laying operation—it was the submarine 
which might have been expected to have been least on 
the gut o1ve which scored the success.” 

During the period of Germany’s submarine “ blockade ” 
some of the British submarine captains were employed in 
teaching officers of the Mercantile Marine how best to 
avoid and counter submarine attack. To give the 
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Merchant Service officers practical experience, they went 
to sea in a trawler which was repeatedly attacked by a 
““C” class submarine. This is interesting, since it was 
the forerunner of the British Merchant Navy Officers’ 
Defence Courses, which were instituted about two years 
ago by the Admiralty. Incidentally, these courses are 
in charge of submarine captains of experience. 

One of our “ C” class submarines had a very curious 
experience when working on the North Hinder patrol 
in March 1917. The submarine was C 23. On the last 
day of her patrol she sighted a steamer and approached 
her, to find that she was a Dutchman niddled with shell- 
holes and apparently abandoned. She was well down 
in the water and had a heavy list to port. C 23 passed 
under the steamer’s stern and sighted a man on the 
poop, so she came to the surface in order to take him off, 
and went alongside the steamer’s port quarter. As the 
submarine did so, the boats’ falls hanging from one of the 
davits fouled her forward hydroplanes. Lieutenant 
Scott-Bell, C 23’s first lieutenant, went forward to clear 
them. This is his account of what happened: 

*“‘ Almost immediately the submarine started to sink, 
and although at full buoyancy, the sea poured over the 
casing. I looked aft and realised that the ship had started 
to sink on top of us, and that we were caught under the 
counter. The captain was pressing the diving-hooter, 
and the coxswain was apparently trying to hold the ship 
off with one hand. I ran for it. When I reached the 
bridge, the sea was up to the side lights and the bridge- 
- rails were bent over the hatch, but not fouling it. The 
periscope was bending like a split cane-rod. I climbed 
in as the sea started to pour down, and managed to 
close the hatch after a good deal of water had got in. 
Down in the boat, as we tried to dive clear, loose gear 
washed about, accompanied by an appalling grinding 
and crashing. The periscope gland was leaking and the 
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hull aft came in, carrying the roturbo pump almost to the 
propeller-shaft amidships. By this time the boat was 
full of chlorine. 

“ Luckily the hull held, and as we cleared the ship 
there was a welcome cessation of noise. We surfaced 
and ventilated. The ship had disappeared. Our pas- 
senger, whom the crew had already christened Jonah, 
explained that he was the second mate and owed his 
life to going back for his sextant. The remainder of the 
crew had been methodically shelled to pieces in their 
boats. I still believe he thought ours was a perfectly 
normal dive. Being without a periscope, we returned 
to harbour, fortunately without further incident.” 

Another of our submarines had a curious and most 
uncomfortable experience with a trawler off Hiorn’s 
Reef. The trawlerlooked suspicious, so that the submarine 
dived close to her to investigate, to find that what she 
thought was a bow-gun was a spar lashed on the forecastle. 
Satisfied, the submarine retired to 70 feet and turned away. 
At that moment, however, the trawler altered course. 
The result was that the submarine dived straight into her 
trawl, in which she was caught. Suspicions were again 
aroused. The submarine had reassured herself about the 
gun, but this seemed to be some new submarine-catching 
device, and a most uncomfortable one, for the submarine 
was being towed along in the trawl, taking extraordinary 
angles every way and behaving like a trapped fish. 
Meanwhile the crew went quickly about the job of getting 
ammunition ready. Then the submarine blew her tanks 
and came to the surface with a rush. She was in a tangle 
of wires and nets close to the trawler’s stern. While the 
gun’s crew manned their gun, and men with rifles and 
revolvers dashed on to the bridge, a petty officer arined with 
an axe set about cutting the nets away. For five minutes 
he worked, so intent on his job that he never once 
looked up, although he was working quite unprotected 
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a few yards from the trawler. As his axe cut through the 
last of the nets, he looked up for the first time, and asked 
luridly when the battle was going to begin! There was 
no battle, for the trawler was a Dutchman, and too 
surprised to register more than a feeble protest at the 
damage to her gear. 

The enthusiasm of our own armed trawlers of the 
Auxiliary Patrol gave our submarines much anxiety 
and cause for profanity. They were, however, only 
doing their jobs, and the orders that every submarine 
sighted was to be treated as an enemy until proved to be 
otherwise certainly played a great part in defeating 
Germany’s submarine warfare. 

On the afternoon of July 7, 1917, in northern waters, 
two trawlers aproached Czg (Lieutenant Bennett). 
Bennett’s account of the meeting is: 

““'We gave the customary recognition signals, but both 
vessels opened fire. C zg then displayed and signalled 
no less than six ‘identity’ signals, but this seemed to 
ginger up the trawler’s thirst for our blood. I was intent 
on remaining on the surface to avoid their depth-charges, 
and after they had given us thirty rounds, they ceased 
firing and came close. My remarks were not polite, 
but theirs were grimly humorous, as a hail with a broad 
Scot’s accent: ‘ What was our shooting like?’ was their 
first apology for doing their utmost to sink a friend. 
Their chief thought seemed to be how they were to account 
for the expenditure of ammunition to their canny com- 
manding officer.” 

This was in the triangle between Fair Island, Foula 
and Fitfull, off the north-west coast of Scotland. There 
was great submarine activity in this area in 1917 and 
1918, for it was by this northern route that most of the 
German submarines got in and out of the North Sea. 

It was in these waters that the loss of one of our sub- 
marines was avenged by the sinking of the German within 
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a few hours. G13 (Lieutenant-Commander Bradshaw) 
was on patrol about 12 miles north of Muckle Flugga 
Lighthouse, the northern extremity of the Shetlands. 
E 49 was about 40 miles to the south-eastward of G 73. 
An easterly gale was blowing, with driving snow-squalls 
every quarter of an hour. It was bitterly cold, with huge 
seas, although the visibility was good between the blinding 
snow-squalls. £49 had reported that she was secking 
shelter, as she was being badly damaged by the seas, but 
G 13 remained patrolling slowly on the surface. It was 
March 10, 1918, and at about 4 p.m. that afternoon 
G 13 sighted a submarine to the eastward. 

In the big sea running G 13, in spite of the skill of the 
coxswain, steadfastly refused to dive on any course which 
brought the sea before the beam. After an intolerable 
wait, however, a glimpse of the target was caught through 
the periscope. Gs3 seemed bewitched, and only the 
coxswain’s skill kept her at periscope depth. Once she 
broke surface. Lucky it was that the sea was so big and 
wind-swept. However, the coxswain’s skill and patience 
eventually gained the mastery over the boat, and she 
kept a more or less even depth. It was difficult to get 
more than occasional glimpses of the enemy in the huge 
seas. About 4.40 p.m. a blinding snow-storm came down 
and shut out all trace of sea, sky and enemy. Happily 
this blew over in five minutes, but in the meantime the 
enemy had altered course away. G13 went full speed 
in an attempt to get closer, but she had to fire at nearly 
gooo yards range. ‘Two torpedoes were fired, “‘ spread ” 
slightly. 

Two and a half minutes after firing, Bradshaw had 
another look through the periscope. The torpedoes 
ought to have arrived, but the enemy seemed quite 
unconcerned. G 13’s navigating officer clicked his stop- 
watch. “ Missed, I’m afraid, sir,” he remarked. At 
that moment Bradshaw saw a great black pencil shoot 
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vertically into the air to a height of some 400 feet 
immediately before the enemy’s conning-tower. Brad- 
shaw just had time to reply to his navigator, “ Pardon 
me. Hit, I think,” when there was a deafening crash, 
and G 13 rang like a great gong. The black pencil hung 
in the air for a long time, the top spraying away down- 
wind. The enemy’s conning-tower seemed to sag aft 
and the bows cocked up and then disappeared. 

This was the end of UC 43. It was a quick revenge, 
for E 49 had just been lost with all hands through striking 
a mine laid by UC 43. 

It was in G13, north of the Shetlands, that a ghost 
appeared. The story seems to strain credulity to the 
breaking-point, but it happens to be perfectly true. Here 
is the story of G 13’s ghost as told by the captain of that 
submarine. 

““G 13 was riding out a furious gale in the spring, 
north of the Shetlands. The captain and the coxswain 
were on watch about 2 a.m. on a dark night, both feeling 
cold and miserable. The coxswain suddenly exclaimed 
‘T’m hit, sir.’ | 

‘“ There was nothing in sight. The captain turned 
round. ‘ What d’you mean, hit? . . . Hit with what? 
... For sake talk sense.’ 

‘“‘ The coxswain replied, ‘ I’m shot in the chest.’ 

‘“‘ The captain was exasperated. ‘ Nonsense! Godown 
and have a rest and see what’s the matter!’ After an 
interval of ten minutes the coxswain reappeared, and 
nothing further was said. 

‘Next afternoon the first lieutenant reported to the 
captain: ‘I’m afraid the fore torpedo crews refuse to go 
into the fore end, sir.’ 

‘“The captain was puzzled. ‘That’s queer... . 
What’s the matter with them?’ 

‘* “ Well, sir, they say that red eyes look at them every 
time they open the water-tight door, and they don’t like it.’ 
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** * Very well, Pll go in myself.’ 

‘‘The captain was more or less pushed into the fore 

compartment by willing hands, and there, sure enough, 
were two bright golden eyes staring from the dark fore- 
end of the compartment. Moistening his lips, the 
captain took two or three steps forward. Meanwhile 
the officers’ cook took the opportunity to get some meat 
out of the safe hanging there. No sooner had he removed 
the meat than there was a flutter of wings, and a beautiful 
Merlin hawk lit on the plate and started tearing at the 
food. 
“* This solved the mystery of the coxswain’s wound and 
the ghost. The hawk must have hit the coxswain when 
driving before the gale, and fallen down the conning- 
tower, being helped by the air suction to the engines, 
and then taken refuge in the deserted fore-end. The 
hawk became a great pet, and after some months was 
liberated on the Island of Hoy.” 

At that time the “‘ G ” class submarines were working 
from the depot ship H.M.S. Lucia in Scapa Flow. In 
September 1917 there arrived a Russian submarine, 
Sviatot Georget. She had been built in Italy, and her 
officers and crew were taking her to Russia. Revolution 
had, however, broken out in that country in the meantime, 
and the situation in the Russian submarine was rather 
peculiar. The crew had elected a “committee” to 
“‘ advise” the captain on all procedure. During their stay 
at Scapa, the Russian sailors tried a certain amount of 
propaganda work on the lower-deck of the Lucia, but 
they soon abandoned this, seeing that the seed of the new 
Utopia was falling on the rockiest of ground. 

One of the “G”’ class submarines came very near to 
being sunk by our own destroyers in March 1917, an 
incident which might well have been avoided had more 
precise information of the movements of friendly ships 


been made available. 
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On March 1917, Gre (Lieutenant-Commander Reg- 
nart) was on patrol at the entrance to the Skagerrack. 
It was a day of brilliant sunshine, with good visibility 
and a calm sea. G s2 knew that British destroyers were 
to be expected in her patrol area about noon, but she 
did not know that these destroyers were searching for a 
crippled German submarine which was reported to have 
been holed above the water-line and to be unable to dive, 
and making her way back to Germany on the surface. 

Just before noon G 12 came to the surface, and shortly 
afterwards sighted four British destroyers. The de- 
stroyers also sighted Grz, and turned towards her, 
steaming in line abreast at full speed. Not knowing 
that the destroyers were looking for a submarine on the 
surface, G12 did not dive and so invite depth-charge 
attack. She remained on the surface and made the 
recognition signals. ‘These were apparently not seen by 
the destroyers, who opened fire on G12 with their 4-inch 
guns at a range of about 6000 yards, which was rapidly 
shortening. Regnart waved a White Ensign in a further 
attempt to establish his vessel’s identity, but without 
success. By this time the destroyers were only a mile 
away, and their shells were falling all round G re. 

G12 then crash dived. As she did so, and when 
Regnart was half-way down the conning-tower, there 
was a deafening crash and explosion. G 12 went straight 
down to 180 feet in order to avoid explosive sweeps which 
might be used by the destroyers. Great trouble was 
experienced with the submarine’s trim, but she was 
eventually got under control at 180 feet depth. 

Very shortly after diving, G2 was shaken by the 
explosion of a depth-charge. Three other depth-charges 
were dropped at short intervals, one exploding close over 
the submarine’s stern. The depth-charges caused a 
few rivets to leak, while the pressure due to the depth 
made the stern-glands leak badly. These leaks were 
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serious, for no water could be pumped out of the sub- 
marine without risk of giving away her position to the 
destroyers. To make matters worse, one set of hydro- 
planes jammed. There could be no question of going 
to the bottom, for the depth was 12qa0 feet, at which 
the sea pressure would have crushed G 72’s hull like an 
egg-shell. 

The large amount of water leaking into G 72, and the 
lack of one set of hydroplanes, made high speed necessary 
in order to keep control of her. The result was that 
during the afternoon the lights began to grow dim as the 
battery power failed. It was essential to save battery 
power, so Regnart tried to slow down, but G rz at once 
plunged down to 240 feet at an angle of 24 degrees down 
by the bow. Hour after hour the hydrophone operator 
reported that he could still hear the destroyers. Finally, 
however, all seemed clear, and G 12 came to the surface 
just before 7 p.m. There was nothing in sight through 
the periscope, but nobody could reach the bridge, as the 
hatch was jammed. 

Regnart therefore gave G rz full buoyancy and opened 
the fore-hatch—fortunately it was acalm day. The hatch 
had been jammed by a 4-inch shell, which had hit the 
bridge deck and cut a hole in the deck and the periscope, 
and when G2 was docked it was found that several 
of the hull beams had been bent and corrugated by the 
water pressure. A piece of shell was also found embedded 
in the casing forward. The hole in the bridge-deck 
caused by the shell was big enough to allow life-buoys 
and other gear kept in the bridge-casing to wash out. 
These had risen to the surface and convinced the destroyers 
that the submarine had been sunk. The officers of the 
destroyers cracked a bottle to celebrate the sinking of a 
German submarine! 

Less than a month before the signing of the Armistice 
the British Submarine Service suffered another terrible 
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tragedy—the sinking of one of our submarines by a 
British “ Q ship ”’. 

On October 15, 1918, Gio (Lieutenant-Commander 
Bennett) left Blyth at 10.15 a.m. When about two hours 
out, Bennett sighted a three-masted schooner hull down 
over the horizon. G zo passed her without being seen. 
J 6 \eft Blyth four hours after Go. Neither submarine 
had been warned that a British “ Q ship ” was working 
in the vicinity. Whereas G ro had passed the schooner 
a long way off, J 6 passed close to her, taking no notice 
of the innocent-looking craft going south along the 
east-coast trade route. J 6 passed close down her star- 
board side. As she did so the “‘ Q ship ” unmasked her 
guns and opened fire at short range. On J 6’s bridge a 
signalman had a rifle on his shoulder to fire the recognition 
signal, when the very first shell blew the rifle out of his 
hand. It broke both his arms and killed the officer of the 
watch. The second shell holed J 6’s hull below the con- 
ning-tower, just above the water-line. This shell exploded 
in the control-room, wrecking it completely. Another 
shell scored a direct hit, and those in the “Q ship” 
saw the after-hatch of the submarine open and an officer 
jump out waving what looked like a white table-cloth. 
Actually, it was a White Ensign. It was mistaken for a 
signal to surrender, and the “‘ Q ship ” held her fire for 
a moment. In that moment Fate again took a hand. 
J 6 was still under way, though out of control. She 
turned away suddenly and headed for a bank of fog. 
The “‘ Q ship ” thought it was a trick, and again opened 
fire. J6 got a short respite, for she was swallowed up 
in the mist; but the *‘ Q ship ” had started her auxiliary 
engines and was chasing at full speed. That the sub- 
marine was signalling “‘ Help, help, help” on a flashing 
lamp when she disappeared into the mist was taken as 
part of the trick. 

Then the mist lifted. The submarine was right ahead 
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of the “Q ship”, her bows high in the air and her 
conning-tower just above the water. The gun’s crews 
in the “ Q ship ” raised a cheer as she sank. Then they 
began to pick up survivors. It was only then that it 
was realised that a British submarine had been sunk in 
error. 

Fourteen men had been killed or drowned and a large 
submarine lost by a trick of Fate. What it was that 
had been hanging over the side of the conning-tower 
of J 6 was never discovered, but there had been something 
which had completed the left-hand stroke of the “J” 
into a ““U’”. All on board the “Q ship” had been 
quite convinced that they were in action with the German 
submarine U 6. 

The British submarines were still carrying out their 
patrols on November 11, 1918, when their wireless picked 
up the signal: “* Armistice is signed. Hostilities are to 
be suspended forthwith. Submarines on the surface 
are not to be attacked unless their hostile intention is 
obvious. Acknowledge.” 

So the War was at an end at last. It was hard to realise. 
One British submarine captain wrote in his diary: “I 
was taken completely by surprise. The end of the War 
was as sudden as had been the beginning.” 

On the following day the Commodore of Submarines 
issued this message, which was promulgated to all 
British submarines: 


** Now that a general Armistice is in force, I wish to 
lose no time in tendering my personal tribute to the 
officers and men of the Submarine Service. 

** Having had a good deal to do with this Service in 
its early stages, it has been a great honour and a great 
pleasure to command it in war, and it must be a source 
of great pride and satisfaction to you, as it is to me, that 
our peace organisation and training have withstood the 
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supreme test, and that you have so splendidly carried out 
the many and varied services demanded of you. 

‘* Submarines were the first at sea on the outbreak of 
war; they have been continually in action while it lasted; 
they will be the last to return to harbour. 

“You have, in addition to the invaluable outpost, 
patrol, mine-laying, fleet duties, and other services, the 
sinking of 54 enemy warships and 274 other vessels to 
your credit, and you have done more to counter the 
enemy’s illegal war upon commerce than any other 
single means; at the same time you have been called 
upon to man new and intricate types of submarines, 
demanding the highest standards of knowledge and 
efficiency. Your steadiness and grit, whilst the toll of 
your gallant fellows was heavy, have been beyond all 
praise, and will form glorious pages in naval history 
when this comes to be written. 

** You have established a magnificent record of strenuous 
and gallant service, of clean fighting and devotion to 
duty that must always be a source of keen satisfaction 
to you for the rest of your lives, as it will be a great 
tradition to hand down to those who follow you. 

‘It is inevitable, from the nature of submarines, that 
your senior officers cannot lead you into action as they 
would wish. It has been my duty to try and get you the 
best material, to maintain fairness and equity on the sole 
ground of personal efficiency, and to maintain your 
reputation for efficiency and modesty. 

‘In this I have been so ably and loyally assisted by all 
without distinction, that I can never sufficiently express 
my gratitude and admiration for you. The result was 
certain. We leave the War with a record as proud as 
any that war has ever produced. 

“S. S. Harr 
“* Commodore (S).” 
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The British Submarine Service, which had entered the 
War a young service with little tradition, and referred to 
contemptuously as “ the Trade ”’, had been tested as no 
other service was ever tested, and it had not been found 
wanting. It had built up a wonderful tradition, and 
** submariner ” had become a proud title. 

There remained one war-time duty for many of our 
submarines. On November 21, 1918, the might of the 
Imperial German Navy steamed to surrender. Behind 
it, as a precaution against any trickery on the part of the 
German ships, patrolled British submarines. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Ir seems to be one of the laws of evolution that progress 
is punctuated by the production of freaks. The British 
Submarine Service is no exception. To-day we are 
convinced that our modern designs are well-nigh perfect; 
but these designs have been arrived at through i- 
ence—often bitter and always costly—with "Feak 
submarines. 

There were early freaks, of course; notably the few 
submarines which we were building at the beginning of 
the War to try out foreign designs. The large steam- 
driven “K” class submarines, which were virtually 
submersible destroyers designed to work with the fleet at 
sea, were, to some extent, freaks. Then there came the 
** M ” class, which were the first of the modern freaks. 

The ‘‘M” class were, when their keels were laid, 
intended to be “‘ K ”’-boats, but a new aspect of submarine 
warfare had been thought out. A submarine could 
approach an objective unobserved and then bob up and 
fire at it at close range with a 4-inch gun, submerging 
again before the enemy had time to retaliate effectively. 
That had been proved over and over again. Why not, 
then, build a submarine mounting a gun of such size 
that a single round at close range would account for 
almost any ship? Not only would it have a greater 
effect on the enemy than several rounds from a com- 
paratively small gun, but the submarine would be able 
to get under water again in a shorter time. 

So three “ K ”-boat keels were altered to form the three 
submarines of the ““M” class. Actually the “M”- 
boats, when they appeared, had nothing in common 
with the “‘ K ”-boats except the keels and a little of their 
hull plating. They were diesel driven, and forward of 
the conning-tower was a sort of turret of light plating 
from which projected a 12-inch gun. The idea of 
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mounting a gun of such a size on a submarine seemed 
to many people the height of madness, and since the 
Great War international agreements have been at pains 
to ensure that such a thing does not happen again. 
People said that the recoil of so large a gun would 
either sink the submarine or send it rushing away stern- 
first (the gun could only fire right ahead). Actually 
neither of these things happened. Nor did the top- 
weight of a 60-ton gun make the “‘ M ”-boats unstable. 

The “submersible monitors ’’ never got a chance of 
showing what they could do in war, but they proved their 
effectiveness in peace-time target practices. For these 
the ‘“ submariners’’ invented a new evolution, which 
they picturesquely named the “ dip-chick.” An “M”- 
boat contemplating a “ dip-chick ”? would dive towards 
her target with her gun loaded. This was possible 
because, although the turret was open to the sea, the gun 
had a water-tight breech and a water-tight “ tampion ”’ 
fitting over the muzzle. The “‘tampion” could be 
worked from inside the submarine, and the gun could be 
fired electrically from the periscope. 

During the approach the captain of the submarine 
would not be thinking of torpedo-range, but of gun- 
range and deflection. The deflection was put on in the 
same way as torpedo deflection, by pointing the sub- 
marine herself a little in front of the target. The gun 
was elevated to the required range from inside the 
submarine while she was still submerged. When in the 
correct position and with the sights just coming on, the 
submarine’s main ballast-tanks were blown. As the 
muzzle of the gun broke surface, the tampion was opened. 
A second or two later the gun was fired. The 850-lb. shell 
sped on its way, and as it did so the main ballast-tanks 
were reflooded and the submarine dived again. An 
efficient crew could carry out the whole evolution from a 
depth of 30 feet and down to a depth of go feet again in 
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less than one minute. In such a short time there was no 
chance for an enemy to take any effective retaliatory 
action. 

The ‘* M ”-boats—“ mutton boats,” as they were called 
in the Submarine Service—got a bad name among lay- 
men, who thought that such a heavy gun would tend to 
force them down when diving and make them difficult to 
control. Actually, the reverse was the case. The gun 
weighed very much less in water than it did in air, as the 
critics might have remembered from their school days. 
For this reason the “ mutton boats ” dived fast at first, 
but the downward momentum received a very definite 
check as soon as the gun became entirely submerged—at 
a depth of about 16 feet. A quick-diving boat that will 
check and tend to “hang” once it is under water 
approaches very closely to the ideal submarine. 

The usefulness of a 12-inch-gun submarine had, how- 
ever, expired almost as these three craft were completed. 
Instead of war, there came a period of experiment: of 
testing out all the thousand-and-one theories to which 
war conditions had given birth. For some years the 
new regime seemed to hang fire, due to the pressing need 
for economy in all matters naval. It was decided, how- 
ever, that only one of the three “ M ” class submarines 
should retain her 12-inch gun for further investigations 
into its possibilities. The other two “ M ”-boats were to 
be converted in order to try out new theories. Both were 
to have the big gun removed. In its place one was to 
be fitted with a water-tight hangar to house a small 
seaplane, and a catapult for launching it. The other 
was to be converted into a new type of submarine mine- 
layer, capable of carrying a very large number of mines 
in a non-water-tight deck-casing, instead of only a few 
mines in tubes running through the external main 
ballast-tanks. 


Thus M 2 became the first British submersible seaplane- 
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carrier, and M 3 became the first large submarine mine- 
layer working on a new principle and carrying about 100 
mines instead of twenty. M1 retained her 12-inch gun. 

Tragedy, however, overtook Mz. On November 12, 
1925, the Admiralty issued a statement as follows: “* Dur- 
ing exercises early this morning submarine M 1 was seen 
to dive in a position about 15 miles south of Start Point. 
She has not been seen since. Every effort is being made 
to locate her and establish communication.” This was 
followed soon afterwards by a signal from Admiral Sir 
Henry Oliver, Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet: ‘* The Commander-in-Chief very much regrets to 
inform the Atlantic Fleet that it is feared that submarine 
M 1 has been lost with all hands during exercises in the 
Channel to-day.” 

What could have happened to the huge submarine? 
Her commanding officer, Lieutenant-Commander Carrie, 
was a submarine officer of great experience and ability. 
M 1 had taken part successfully in two days of intensive 
exercises in the English Channel before, on Wednesday, 
November 11, the exercises were interrupted by a heavy 
gale. Mz had taken shelter in Plymouth Sound, and 
had gone to sea again early on the morning of November 
12, when the weather had moderated sufficiently for the 
exercises to be resumed. 

The weather was still bad. There was a high wind 
and a heavy sea. But M1 had operated successfully in 
far worse weather, as had many smaller and less sea- 
worthy submarines during the War. Moreover, the 
visibility—that greatest preoccupation of sailors—was 
fairly good. 

The mystery of Mz’s disappearance grew daily. 
Rumours were rife, many of which betrayed by their 
very nature that they were inventions of the ignorant. 
Off Start Point the whole area was patrolled by vessels 
equipped with hydrophones and under-water signalling 
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gear, while wire sweeps were dragged backwards and 
forwards across the shingle bed of the channel. The work 
was not easy. The weather did not moderate to any 
great extent, and the sea-bed was strewn with old war- 
wrecks. 

One thing, however, was certain: no man was left alive 
in Mz, and Rear-Admiral Haggard, commanding the 
Submarine Service, was able to say positively on the day 
after M 1’s disappearance that the fact that none of the 
hydrophone vessels had heard a single sound proved 
conclusively that death had come mercifully quickly to 
allin M1. 

But the search went on, and day by day the mystery 
deepened. By November 15 the sweeps had located 
five objects on the sea-bottom, any of which might have 
been the missing submarine. They were lying in more 
than 37 fathoms—over 220 feet—of water. It was a 
depth to which ordinary divers could not descend except 
under perfect conditions, and the conditions were any- 
thing but perfect. Five British naval divers pressed to 
be allowed to go down, but the risk was too great for them 
to be permitted to do so. The German deep-sea diving 
apparatus popularly known as the “iron man” was 
brought to the spot, and on November 20 a German 
diver, Herr Otto Kraft, descended to the bottom at a 
depth of 230 feet; but failed to find M 1. 

Meanwhile what appeared to be a clue had been dis- 
covered. The German steamer Thuringia reported sight- 
ing a patch of oil 40 feet in diameter about 8 miles east 
of Start Point. The oil was later seen by a flying-boat 
operating from Calshot. Two days afterwards, however, 
this patch of oil was traced to the oil-tanker San Dario, 
who had washed out her tanks in the vicinity before 
putting into Brixham. 

It was not until November 22—ten days after the dis- 
appearance of M1—that the mystery of her loss was 
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solved. On that day the Swedish steamer Vidar arrived 
at the Kiel Canal and heard for the first time of the loss 
of the British submarine. Captain Anell and Chief 
Officer Lundberg compared notes. The information in 
the newspapers seemed to solve what had been for them 
also a mystery. 

The Vidar had left Cardiff on the evening of Wednesday 
November 11. Next morning at 7.48 a.m., in a position 
15 miles south of Start Point, the ship had seemed to 
strike a submerged object. Both officers had served in 
minesweepers, and thought that they had hit an old or 
dummy mine. The man at the wheel said that the ship 
must have grazed something, as she went momentarily 
off her course. At the same moment the ship lifted to a big 
wave. In a second or two she came down and bumped 
again, harder than before, and for a moment refused to 
answer her helm. 

The coincidences of time and place were too great to 
be ignored. Captain Anell at once reported to his 
owners in Stockholm, who informed the Swedish Foreign 
Office of the report. Thus the British Government learnt 
the news. Strong though the coincidences were, it could 
not be assumed that M1 had, while submerged, come 
into collision with the Vidar unless and until it was 
established beyond all doubt. So on her arrival at 
Stockholm the Vidar was placed in dry dock. It was 
immediately obvious that she had fouled something, for 
the lower part of the ship’s stem was bent to port and the 
side plating buckled and rivets “started”’. Even that 
was not accepted as conclusive proof, for the damage 
might have been caused by striking any submerged 
obstruction. 

It was not until November 26 that the Admiralty was 
satisfied. ‘Then a statement was issued that, in addition 
to the damage sustained by the hull of the Vidar, grey- 
green paint-marks were discovered on the port side of 
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her bottom. Samples of paint were carefully scraped 
away from these marks and subjected to chemical analysis. 
They proved to be clear green paint of the same composi- 
tion as that issued at British naval stores. Part of the 
exercises in the English Channel on which M 1 had been 
engaged a few days before her loss was concerned with 
discovering the colour a submarine should be painted in 
order to gain the maximum invisibility from aircraft 
when submerged. To this end Mz had been painted a 
clear but rather sickly green, while one of the other 
*“*M ”-boats had been painted a very dark blue. 

The chain of evidence was now complete, and there 
was no doubt that M1, while diving at periscope depth, 
had been rammed by the Vidar at 7.48 a.m. on the morn- 
ing of November 12. On December 2 the following 
announcement was made by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty: 

*“‘ Diving operations in connection with submarine M1 
have been discontinued, as no positive results have been 
obtained. It is not considered necessary to prolong the 
search, as the cause of her loss has been so fully established.” 

That terse official statement closed the tragedy of M1; 
but there remain two points which seem to require further 
elucidation. Why was it that the Vidar took so little 
notice of what was, after all, a serious collision, causing 
considerable damage to the ship? And how did Mr 
come to be rammed when the visibility was, according to 
reports, fairly good ? 

The reason for the Vidar not realising that she had hit 
something far larger and more substantial than a mine Is 
undoubtedly to be found in the weather. Captain Anell 
reported the wind as being of gale force and the sea as 
being very high and frequently sweeping the deck of his 
ship. Moreover, the ship was pitching considerably. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Vidar was being strongly 
buffeted by the sea. The waves would have subjected 
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the whole ship to a succession of shocks as they broke on 
board, while the noise of the wind and sea would have 
been such that one would have had to shout to make 
oneself heard. Under such conditions an extra bump 
would have felt and sounded far less severe than it would 
have done in calm weather. Add to this the fact that the 
officers of the Vidar had no reason to believe that they 
were passing through an area in which submarines were 
operating, and it is easy to realise how it was that they 
did not at once conclude that their vessel had been 
involved in a serious collision with a submerged submarine. 

As for Mr getting into a position in which she could 
have been rammed, two possibilities are open. One— 
the least likely, in view of the fact that she was expecting 
to get a chance of attacking a target ship passing through 
her area—is that the submarine had been diving deep as 
an evolution and came up under the Vidar. True, M1 
was fitted with hydrophones, which should, even if she 
was deep, have told her that a steamer was in the vicinity. 
Bad weather, however, creates considerable ‘“‘ water 
noises’ in hydrophones. The other, and most likely 
alternative, was that the commanding officer of Mz 
thought that the periscope visibility was much greater 
than it actually was. This is a mistake which it is terribly 
easy to make in a submarine. If a submarine dives in 
good visibility, and the visibility afterwards deteriorates, 
even the most experienced of submarine commanders 
will often remain unaware of the fact until he agam comes 
to the surface and looks out with the naked eye. The 
best of periscopes, moreover, absorbs light in its intricate 
arrangement of lenses and prisms, so that the periscope 
visibility is always much less than visibility as measured 
with the naked eye. 

M 1 had left Plymouth Sound not long after midnight, 
and she dived soon after dawn. It seems clear from the 
report of the captain of the Vidar that the weather con- 
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ditions subsequently deteriorated. A sea big enough to 
sweep the decks of a steamer would be sufficient to make 
a submarine at periscope depth “ pump” up and down 
at least 10 feet. Periscope look-out would therefore be 
rather intermittent, while the view through the periscope 
would often be limited by the top of the next wave. 
The Vidar was drawing 18 feet 8 inches forward at the 
time of the collision. It is clear that she just touched the 
submarine and then rose to a wave. As the wave passed, 
the ship’s bows came down on top of the submarine and 
split her open. 

It was asked in the House of Commons at the time why 
submarines were allowed to carry out exercises under 
such adverse weather conditions. The answer is that the 
tradition and efficiency of the British Submarine Service 
have been built up, and are maintained, by carrying out 
all exercises under the same conditions as would obtain 
in war. 

M 2, in her réle of submarine seaplane-carrier, took 
part in a large number of useful experiments and exercises 
before her career also terminated in tragedy. 

In this boat the 12-inch gun and its non-water-tight 
turret was replaced by a water-tight hangar with an 
enormous “front door,’ hinged at the bottom. The 
hangar accommodated a tiny seaplane with its wings 
folded. When the hangar door was open it lay flat. 
Then the seaplane could be run out and its wings spread. 
It was launched from a catapult which ran nearly the 
whole length of M 2’s forecastle. 

These alterations gave Mz some rather queer 
characteristics, of which the author can tell at first 
hand, since he was first lieutenant of M 2 shortly before 
she was lost. In the first place, when driving into a head 
sea on the surface, she was very wet and uncomfortable. 
The very low forecastle allowed the seas to slap straight 
against the large, flat expanse of the hangar door. They 
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then shot into the air and, as often as not, came down 
on the bridge, which was half domed with plating to 
provide a dry spot for the chart. One officer of M 2 was 
found unconscious on the bridge at sea. He had ducked 
under the dome to avoid a big sea, which had come down 
on the bridge and stove in the plating on the top of him, 
cutting his head open. 

M 2 dived quite comfortably. The hangar gave her 
much the same property of checking her dive as had the 
12-inch gun. But with the hangar this was more pro- 
nounced, and the submarine tended at speed to come up, 
owing to the sea pressure against the hangar door, which, 
of course, was well above the centre of gravity. When 
under water, M 2 was very handy once one knew her. 
She had two peculiarities. In the normal submarine the 
forward hydroplanes adjust the depth and the after 
hydroplanes adjust the horizontal angle of the boat. 
In Me these were exactly reversed. Moreover, she 
seemed to have a tremendous inertia. It would take a 
lot to move her off her depth-line, but if she was allowed 
one foot of grace, she would take six or more. As for the 
hangar itself, being high and watertight, it was very 
different from the 12-inch gun and turret. Had the bows 
of a hunting destroyer hit the gun or turret, no harm 
would probably have been done to the submarine. But 
if the hangar were flooded, it meant that a tremendous 
additional weight was at once put on the top of the 
submarine—a weight which it would take the blowing of 
nearly all the main ballast-tanks to counteract. And 
since one would then be producing buoyancy far below 
the extra dead weight, what would happen to the stability? 
The designers said that it would be all right, but it was an 
uncomfortable thought, all the same. 

The seaplane was a tiny machine. Its purposes were 
reconnaissance and “ shadowing,” and it therefore had 
to carry an observer and a wireless installation. It was 
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clear that weight must be cut down to a minimum, and 
the smallest and lightest observer in the Royal Navy was 
therefore appointed to M2. In the summer of 1931 this 
observer went sick just before M 2 was due to leave on 
an extended cruise. Another observer was promptly 
appointed. For some reason the officer sent to M 2 was 
both large and heavy. 

Leaving Portsmouth on a Sunday, it was decided to 
carry out a test flight as soon as clear of the harbour, to 
see that everything was all right with the seaplane and 
the catapult. The machine took off from the catapult 
successfully, but, trying to turn, it suddenly lost height 
and crashed into the bathing-huts on Stokes Bay beach. 

The incident was not without humour, since neither 
the pilot nor observer was hurt. The machine com- 
pletely demolished several bathing-huts, and left their 
inmates in various states of undress. One gentleman was 
‘* discovered ” in a state of complete nudity. So indignant 
was he that, forgetting to seize even a towel, he proceeded 
to abuse the unfortunate pilot and observer, who were 
wedged under their machine and demanding, equally 
indignantly, that he should stop swearing and release 
them. Apart from the damage to tempers, bathing-huts 
and seaplane, the only harm which came of the incident 
was that the commanding officer of M 2, instead of the 
officials who appointed a too-heavy observer, “‘ took the 
rub”. He missed well-deserved promotion. 

A few months later M 2 was lost with all hands soon 
after she had been refitted and had been taken over by 
another commanding officer. To this day the cause of 
her loss is something of a mystery. More than two 
months after her loss the First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated in the House of Commons that—“ it is unlikely 
that the true explanation of the disaster will be discovered 
until M 2 is salved ”’. M2 never was salved. Neverthe- 
less the divers and the attempts at salvage brought certain 
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matters to light. With this information and the know- 
ledge of the submarine herself it 1s possible to reconstruct 
what happened. 

M 2 was carrying out independent diving exercises 
in West Bay, off Portland, on January 26, 1932. At 
10.11 a.m. she reported by wireless to H.M.S. Titania, 
the submarine depot ship at Portland, that she was about 
to dive. Naturally it was not for some hours that the 
authorities became anxious. Then a search was carried 
out. Something like tapping was heard, but it was too 
faint for the searching craft to be certain that it actually 
was tapping, and it could not be located. 

On the same day a Tyneside coasting steamer taking 
china clay from Charlestown to Gravelines put into Port- 
land to bunker. In course of conversation with a clerk 
in the coaling company’s office, the captain of the steamer 
remarked that he had seen a large submarine west of 
Portland Bill that morning, and asked whether sub- 
marines often dived stern first. As soon as the clerk 
heard that M 2 was missing he reported this conversation 
to the naval authorities; but by that time the steamer 
was on her way to Gravelines. A submarine officer was 
at once sent to interview the captain of the steamer, 
and he took with him photographs of M2. Asa result it 
was established that it was M 2 that the captain had seen, 
and that she had dived stern first. 

It was not until February 3 that M2 was definitely 
located—by the destroyer Torrid. The mine-sweepers 
Pangbourne and Dunoon confirmed the fact. Divers were 
at once sent down. Their task was difficult, owing to the 
strong tides and undertow in West Bay, but they found 
that M 2 was lying on an even keel between two old wrecks 
at a depth of 106 feet. The bow of the submarine was 
well off the sea-bed, so that the divers could walk under 
it, but the stern was embedded in the sand. This con- 
firmed the story of the captain of the coasting steamer, 
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but did little more. Next day divers again went down. 
They found that the hangar door was wide open, as 
also was the conning-tower hatch; but the forward and 
after hatches were shut. Subsequent diving operations 
established that the hatch between the hangar and the 
hull of the submarine was also open. That meant that 
M2 had been flooded through the hangar—at least, 
until the conning-tower hatch came under water. But 
the hangar was before the centre of the submarine, and 
yet M 2 had gone down stern first. There was no evidence 
to show whether M 2 had been operating on the surface 
when something went wrong, or whether she was in the 
act of surfacing and the hangar door had been prematurely 
opened. 

It was not until five weeks later that the salvage opera- 
tions led to another discovery. Everything was ready to 
blow the air out of the submarine in order to raise her, 
and blowing had actually started, when it was found that 
the main ballast-tanks were interconnected, so that it was 
impossible to blow out one tank at a time. This meant 
that the tank-side blow-valves inside the submarine were 
open. They would be open when blowing the tanks and 
coming to the surface. Therefore M2 had been in the 
act of surfacing, and had not got to full buoyancy, when 
she sank. 

It was said by many people that this proved that M2 
had been surfacing and trying to make an evolution of 
getting the seaplane out, and that orders to open the 
hangar door had been given prematurely. But this was 
not accepted by many submarine officers. M 2’s com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant-Commander Leathes, was 
not an officer who would take reckless and needless risks. 
He would not have given the order to open the hangar 
door until it was well clear of the surface, and the fact 
that the conning-tower hatch was open proved that he 
was on the bridge watching and directing the operation. 
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M 2 was a large and heavy submarine, and she had so 
many large main ballast-tanks that it took nearly a quarter 
of an hour to blow them all completely, and thus give 
the submarine her maximum buoyancy. It was never 
suggested that the operation of getting the seaplane out 
should be delayed until all the ballast-tanks were com- 
pletely empty and shut off. The accepted method was 
to increase the buoyancy by “holding the submarine 
up” by her hydroplanes and the speed of her motors 
while the tanks were being blown, and to get the seaplane 
out as soon as the hangar door was well clear of the water. 
This is obviously what was being done when something 
went wrong and caused M 2 to slide backwards under 
water. 

There are two possibilities. Either the after hydro- 
planes “‘ ran away ” and dragged the stern down instead 
of holding it up, or the motors stopped so that the hydro- 
planes lost their power. Either might have happened 
through a failure in material, mechanical or electrical, 
over which the crew of M 2 had no control whatever. 

Even if the hangar flooded, why could not the hatch 
between the hangar and the hull have been slammed 
shut, thus preventing the flooding of the submarine itself? 
The answer lies in the position of that hatch. It was in 
a narrow passage running down the starboard side of the 
submarine, and was tucked away over a pump. At the 
best of times it was difficult to get at, and a man would 
certainly not have been able to get to it and shut it 
against the rush of water. With a large inclination down 
by the stern, the water would have rushed aft into the 
control-room, and onto the main electrical fuses and 
switchboard, so that everything in the submarine would 
have been immediately put out of action. 

Thus did M 2 come to her end, taking sixty officers and 
men with her. For ten months the salvage operations 
were continued, but M 2 defied all efforts to bring her to 
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the surface, although she was raised to within 18 feet 
of it. 

The last of the “ mutton boats ”—M 3—served as an 
experimental mine-laying submarine for many years 
before she was scrapped. It is upon the experience 
gained with M3 that the design of our new, large and 
very successful mine-laying submarines is founded. 

Another submarine “freak”? was K 26. She was a 
super-“‘ K ”’-boat, steam-turbine driven at a maximum 
surface speed of nearly 25 knots. She went on an 
extended cruise in the tropics for experimental purposes, 
and then served in the Mediterranean Fleet for some years 
before she, too, was scrapped. 

The biggest submarine “‘ freak” of all time was X 7, 
which was frequently termed the Navy’s “white elephant”. 
Actually, however, although she broke men’s hearts, she did 
provide a lot of that experience upon which progress is 
founded. 

If the fast, steam-driven “‘K ” class submarines are 
likened to submersible destroyers, X 1 was a submersible 
cruiser. With the exception of the giant French Surcouf, 
she was the largest submarine which has ever been built— 
or is ever likely to be built, so far as one can see. She 
had a displacement on the surface of 2425 tons, which 
was increased, when she dived, to 3600 tons. For a ship 
of her size she had the comparatively small torpedo 
armament of six torpedo-tubes, but she had the most 
powerful gun armament ever mounted on a submarine. 
This consisted of four 5°2-inch guns, mounted in two 
turrets, and provided with a complete control system and 
range-finders such as had hitherto only been found in 
surface ships. She proved, like so many large and 
seemingly unwieldy submarines, a very good diving 
boat, and handy under water. 

It was her surface performance which broke hearts. 
She was driven by the last word in diesel engines, and was 
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originally intended to achieve a speed of about 24 knots. 
She never came near this performance, however, in spite 
of all sorts of modifications. Everything was tried. A 
large-scale model of her was built, which was correct in 
every detail, and could be dived by the flooding of tanks, 
which were blown to bring her to the surface after a set 
interval by soda-water “ sparklets ’’ being fired by clock- 
work mechanism. Modifications were tried out on the 
model, and its submerged performance was anxiously 
watched by experimental experts lying flat on their 
faces in a glass-bottomed punt. As a result it was decided 
to fit her with multiple after hydroplanes like a sort of 
box-kite, instead of the ordinary simple fin. The model 
dived all right with these, and it was thought that they 
would add to X 1’s surface speed. 

Then there was endless trouble with her engines. 
Every time it was decided to try her out at full power, 
the engines “ fell down’”’. More than one commanding 
officer said desperately that he would either make her 
behave or break her up altogether, but Xz always won, 
and returned to a dockyard for a few more weeks or 
months. Finally X 7, the “ dockyard lounger ”’, won out 
altogether. She was put into reserve. Even then she 
distinguished herself. When being docked at Portsmouth 
she toppled over on to her side against the dock wall as 
the dock was being pumped dry. It was the last straw. 
& I went to the scrap-heap. 

That was the last of the “ freak” submarines. They 
had served their purpose, and taught designers and 
“‘ submariners ”? many valuable lessons. Through them 
the British Submarine Service passed on to an era in 
which “‘ freaks”? were unnecessary, and only excellent, 
entirely useful submarines were built. 


CHAPTER XIX 


In Worcestershire, indulging his hobby of gardening, 
lives a man who can boast of the most miraculous escape 
of all time from a sunken submarine. It was during the 
Great War that it happened, and William Brown was then 
stoker petty officer of submarine E gr. 

E 41 was acting as target submarine giving practice 
attacks to E 4 off Harwich in August 1916. Eg mis- 
judged her distance. Her periscope appeared only 50 
yards on the bow, and approaching fast. There was a 
terrible crash as the two submarines collided, one sub- 
merged and the other on the surface. The conning- 
tower of the submerged submarine was smashed and the 
hull itself badly holed. She sank like a stone with all 
hands. The submarine on the surface was holed low 
down and also began to sink. 

Lieutenant Voysey, the first lieutenant of E 41, was 
in the control-room when water rushed into that com- 
partment from the g-foot hole in her hull. Seeing that 
the boat was doomed, he gave the order, ‘‘ Abandon the 
boat. All hands up the conning-tower.” 

When all but six or seven men had gone up, and 
Voysey was in the conning-tower, E£ 41 suddenly dipped 
sharply by the bows and water poured down the conning- 
tower hatch as the boat sank. Fortunately, the sea 
pressure slammed the hatch to as she sank. Then the 
lights went out. Voysey gave the order for the remaining 
men to remain still and await developments. Voysey’s 
account reads: 

‘* Those men kept perfectly still and quiet, which I can 
only describe as wonderful. 

‘* By this time the chlorine was getting strong, and one 
could feel the increasing pressure badly on one’s ears. 
It was impossible to judge length of time, but after a 


while the boat seemed to settle evenly, presumably having 
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reached the bottom. This seemed to be the end, and I 
remember experiencing a curious feeling of detachment, 
as if standing outside oneself and looking on at something 
appalling, whilst wondering how long it would take. 
The effects of the chlorine and the frightful pressure on 
one’s ears were being increasingly felt. 

‘What happened next I have never been able satis- 
factorily to explain. Either there was a slight battery 
explosion, or the pressure formed by the boat flooding 
blew open the upper conning-tower hatch and blew me 
out at the same time I can only emphasize the fact that 
I was definitely blown through the upper hatch, to my 
intense surprise.” 

Thus Voysey and some others reached the surface, 
where they were picked up by H.M.S. Firedrake. There 
remained two men in the control-room, which was 
almost completely flooded, and Stoker Petty Officer 
Brown in the engine-room, where he had gone to make 
sure that all the men were out of the after-part of the 
submarine. 

The two men in the control-room waited a few seconds 
in a pocket of air near the conning-tower hatch. Then 
they dived and, swimming under water through the 
flooded compartment, found the conning-tower hatch 
and swam up through it. With bursting lungs they swam 
up through the sixty-five feet of water which covered 
the sunken submarine. 

Brown shut the water-tight door between the engine- 
room and the midship compartment to keep out the water 
and gas. Then he set to work to try to open the hatch 
and escape to the surface. The hatch was the one used 
for embarking torpedoes for the stern tube. It was very 
big, and so heavy that it was usually worked through 
gearing. It.was tightly clipped down, and was further 
secured with a heavy steel “ strong-back”’. Moreover, 
it was over the engines, which were hot. The engine- 
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room, too, was in almost pitch darkness, only a single 
lamp glowing at half-brilliancy through an “ earth ” 
circuit. If Brown was to escape through that hatch it 
would have to be disconnected from its operating gearing, 
for that would open the hatch slowly, whereas escape was 
possible only if it could be thrown open suddenly, allowing 
Brown to rise with the bubble of air which would be 
released. 

Brown’s own account of his doings runs as follows: 

“I then proceeded to disconnect the torpedo hatch 
from its gearing, which meant the removal of two split 
pins and two pins from the links. Before the foremost 
one could be removed, however, I had to unship the 
strongback.” 

It sounds easy, but remember that this one man was 
working away methodically in darkness in a sunken 
submarine filling up with electrically charged water and 
chlorine gas. The water and gas were coming through 
the voice-pipes from the midship compartment, which 
Brown had left open to ease the strain on the bulkhead 
and water-tight door. And before he could unship the 
strongback he had to wait while the water rose in the 
engine-room and created enough pressure to ease the 
hatch off the strongback. | 

“The heat at this time was excessive,” continues 
Brown’s report; “therefore I rested a while and con- 
sidered the best means of flooding the engine-room.” 

This had to be done in order to create in the engine- 
room a pressure greater than the sea pressure outside the 
hull. Otherwise it would be impossible to open the hatch 
against the sea pressure. Imagine the coolness of the 
man, resting in such circumstances, and calmly thinking 
out his next step. 

Brown’s account goes on: 

‘* Eventually I came to the conclusion that the best 
way was to flood through the stern tube or the weed-trap 
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of the circulating system, or by dropping the exhaust and 
induction valves and opening the muffler-valve. I tried 
the stern tube first, but could neither open the stern cap 
nor rear door. Then I came forward again. Whilst 
passing the switchboards I received several shocks. I 
tried to open the weed-trap of the circulating inlet, but 
it was in an awkward position, and with water coming 
over the top of me I could not ease back the butterfly 
nuts. So I proceeded forward again and opened the 
muffler valve, also the test-cocks on the group exhaust- 
valves; tried them, and found water was coming in. 
Then I climbed on top of the engines underneath the 
torpedo hatch and unshipped the strongback, drawing 
the pins out of the links with a spanner that I had with 
me.” 

No apology is offered for the technical nature of the 
quotation from Brown’s report. The very technicalities 
show the problems which he had to face, and how he had 
to think things out in the most terrible circumstances. 

With the clips and the strongback off the hatch, the 
next step was to flood the engine-room fast, to increase the 
pressure so that the hatch could be opened. 

‘In order to flood the boat completely I opened the 
scuttle in the engine-room bulkhead. Chlorine gas came 
in as well as water. I tried three times to lift the torpedo 
hatch, but each time could only open it half-way, and 
each time air rushed out through it, and the hatch fell 
down again.” 

Every time this happened the pressure inside the boat 
was lost, and to no purpose. There was only one thing 
for it—to clip the hatch tight shut while the pressure rose 
in the engine-room, and then knock off the clips, and hope 
that the hatch would fly wide open. But when Brown 
had taken off the hatch-clips he had dropped them. 
They were somewhere on the floor-plates between the 
engines, under several feet of oily and electrically charged 
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water. Brown dived into this and, after groping about 
in the pitch darkness under water, found the clips. He 
then clipped the hatch shut and waited, choking with 
chlorine, for the pressure to rise. At last he thought the 
pressure was high enough. He knocked off the clips. 
The hatch flew open, and another pocket of air rushed 
out. Desperately he put his shoulder to the hatch and 
tried to lift it. He lifted it a bit. More air rushed out, 
and then the sea pressure outside slammed the heavy steel 
hatch down—on his hand. In agony, he succeeded in 
lifting the hatch sufficiently to free his hand, which was 
badly smashed. Then he made one final effort. 

“I flooded the boat rapidly through the deadlight till 
the water came to the level of the coaming. I was then 
able to raise the hatch and come to the surface.” 

Thus, in a few simple words, does Brown finish his 
report. It was an hour and a half after the submarine 
had sunk that the destroyer standing by on the surface 
watching the bubbles and oil rising from the wrecks saw 
aman appear. He had a badly smashed hand and was 
very exhausted. Small wonder. But Brown had much 
valuable information for the salvage experts and, thanks 
to this, the submarine was raised, and. served again, 
though under another number. 

When C 72 sank in the Humber during the War, two 
officers went down with the boat and afterwards escaped. 
C 12 (Lieutenant Manley) was under way on the surface 
in the Humber when her main motors failed. Robbed 
of her motive power, the submarine was carried down 
the estuary by the strong ebb tide. She was swept, 
broadside on, against the sharp bows of a destroyer, and 
badly holed by the collision. Manley was on the bridge, 
but his first lieutenant, Lieutenant Sullivan, and most 
of the crew, were below, striving to get the motors into 
action again. Manley saw at once that C 12 was sinking, 
and he ordered all hands on deck. The last man was on 
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deck, and C 12 was on the verge of sinking, when Manley 
went down the conning-tower with Sullivan, and shut 
and clipped the conning-tower hatch over his head. 
Down below Manley and Sullivan investigated the 
damage—no easy task, since nearly all the lights had gone 
out, and the sea-water, pouring into the electric batteries, 
had filled the boat with heavy, choking chlorine fumes. 

Nevertheless, the two officers carried out their inspection 
thoroughly. They hoped to be able to bring the boat to 
the surface themselves, but found that the damage was 
so great that this was out of the question. Only then 
did they set about saving themselves. C 12 was on the 
bottom. The depth-gauges told them that. 

Manley and Sullivan climbed into the conning-tower and 
shut the lower hatch after them. Then they flooded the 
tiny tower in which they were crowded together. When 
it was flooded and the pressure was more than that of 
the sea outside, they opened the upper conning-tower 
hatch and swam to the surface—armed with much 
valuable information for the salvage experts. 

The loss of K 13 when undergoing trials in the Gareloch, 
near the Clyde, on January 29, 1917, provided an amazing 
instance of the escape of forty-seven men after an imprison- 
ment lasting fifty-five hours. KX 73 is also the only sub- 
marine from which life has ever been saved by the 
salvage, or partial salvage, of the boat. 

K 13 was a new submarine—one of the large steam- 
driven boats. She had gone through most of her trials 
successfully, and the final tests could be done in one short 
dive. On the afternoon of January 29, she dived to 
carry out the final tests before joining the fleet. She had 
on board a number of representatives of the building 
firm, and other contractors. Also on board was Com- 
mander Goodhart. Goodhart, having returned from 
the Baltic, where he had done such magnificent work in 
E 8, was building K 14 on the Clyde. He had gone on 
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K 13’s trials with his friend Commander Herbert, who 
commanded K 13, in order to gain experience of the 
behaviour of this class of super-submarine. Altogether 
there were eighty men in K 13 when she dived on that 
fatal afternoon. 

It was no sort of a crash dive. When all was ready, 
Herbert gave orders for the ballast-tanks to be flooded 
and the motors to go ahead at half speed. But in a few 
seconds what had started as a dive in “‘ slow time ”’ became 
a crash dive. There was a terrific rush of hot air from 
the after-part of the submarine, and a shout of “‘ Tell the 
captain—come to the surface at once!” The funnels 
and the 37-inch air-intakes to the boiler-room were 
open—although the indicator in the control-room stated 
that they were shut—and the sea was rushing in through 
these four enormous openings in the hull. 

Herbert acted quickly. All water-tight doors were 
shut, full pressure of compressed air was put on all tanks 
to blow them as fast as possible, and the operating wheel 
of the drop-keels was spun round to “drop”. This 
should have released two lead keels, each weighing 10 
tons. It was afterwards found that only one of these 
keels had dropped clear. But the water was coming in 
much quicker than X 73 could gain buoyancy. Faster 
and faster she sank, until she settled on the bottom with a 
slight list to port and an inclination of about four degrees 
up by the bow, at a depth of 55 feet. 

There was no doubt of what happened. Mr. Hep- 
worth, the Admiralty Boiler Overseer, had been in the 
boiler-room passage when K 13 dived. Through the glass 
scuttle in the boiler-room bulkhead he had seen water 
pouring into the boiler-room, and he had been one of the 
last men to reach the control-room before the water- 
tight doors were shut. His report was confirmed by the 
fact that water spurted from the voice-pipes leading from 
the control-room to the after-compartments. They were 
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shut off, but not before a jet of water from one of them 
had played on the switchboard, starting a serious electrical 
fire, which filled the control-room with dense smoke. 
Neither by voice-pipe nor telephone could communica- 
tion be established with any of the after-compartments. 
There were forty-eight men before the foremost boiler- 
room bulkhead. It seemed that everybody abaft it— 
another thirty-two men—was already dead. Actually, 
some remained alive and were planning escape, but it 
will never be known how many. 

Late that afternoon, however, Annie MacIntyre, a 
housemaid at the Shandon Hydropathic Hotel, was on 
the shore of the Gareloch. She saw two men swimming 
in the water. They had shouted, thrown up their hands 
and disappeared. She reported the fact, but her story 
was not believed. Yet when XK 13 was raised six weeks 
later and arrangements were made for the burial of the 
dead she contained, two bodies were found to be missing. 
They were those of Engineer-Lieutenant Lane of K 13 
and Mr. John Steel, foreman engineer of the shipyard. 
Steel’s body was never recovered, but Lane’s body was 
found two months after XK 13 had sunk. These two had 
obviously escaped from the after-part of K 13, and had 
reached the surface before they succumbed, either to the 
cold, or because their lungs had burst with the sudden 
release of pressure. 

What of the forty-eight men imprisoned in the forepart 
of K 13? Efforts were made to raise the bows by blowing 
and pumping out all the forward tanks, but to no purpose. 
The electrical fire in the control-room was got under and 
finally extinguished. But they were in desperate straits. 
Much of the oxygen in the air had been used up by the 
fire, and there were forty-eight men crowded together 
and fast using up what remained. One of the civilian 
experts on board worked out that these forty-eight men 
had 12,000 cubic feet of air between them, which would 
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last them only eight hours. KX 13 had dived in the after- 
noon. The early darkness would soon shroud the Gare- 
loch, and then there would be scant chance of her being 
found, much less succour coming to the imprisoned men, 
until after daylight next day. That would be about 
fifteen hours from the time of diving—and the air would 
only support life for about eight hours. 

But there was no despair. The best brains of the 
Submarine Service and of the engineering and shipbuild- 
ing industries grappled with the problem of making the 
air last longer. In the fore torpedo-room there were 
shut in many more precious cubic feet of air. But the 
water-tight door leading into that compartment was 
jammed shut, a clip having fallen down on the far side of 
it, and there was nobody in the compartment to raise it 
and free the door. Patiently and methodically the ship- 
yard engineers who had built K 13 worked away at that 
door. In two hours they had stripped away the rubber 
seating sufficiently to be able to get a bent wire between 
the door and its seating. After anxious minutes of blind 
‘* fishing” with the bent wire, the clip was caught and 
carefully lifted. The door was open. More air was 
made available. But even this was not enough to keep 
those forty-eight men alive very much longer. Breathing 
was already becoming painful and laboured. So other 
engineers worked at the air compressors and the steel 
compressed-air “‘ bottles ”’, the air from which is normally 
used only for blowing tanks. They devised a system 
whereby some of the foul air was sucked out of the sub- 
marine by the air compressors, and then replaced from 
the compressed-air supply. All this, however, seemed 
only to be putting off inevitable death from hour to hour, 
and it could not last very long. They knew, of course, 
that K 13 would be missed. But how long would it take 
to find her and discover what was wrong? It might take 
days; and nothing could be done unless the searchers 
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and the salvage party knew the state of K 73. In the 
hope of making things easier for the searchers, the sub- 
marine’s wireless masts were raised, although it was 
known that the depth was too great for them to show 
above the surface. 

One factor, however, was in favour of the imprisoned 
men. Another submarine—E 50—was also doing trials 
in the Gareloch on that afternoon. She watched K 73 
dive, as one submarine will always watch another when 
possible. The commanding officer of E 50 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Michell) was rather worried by the 
tremendous discharge of air which had accompanied 
K 13's diving. For such a disturbance on the surface 
there is no word more descriptive than that coined by the 
Submarine Service. There was a great “ gefuffle” on 
‘the surface. E50 wondered what was wrong. Michell 
had seen something else—the appearance of two black 
specks just after K 13 had dived. E50 was then some 
distance off, and thought they were the tops of K 13's 
periscopes. It was not until long afterwards that it 
became clear that the two black specks must have been 
Lane and Steel, who had escaped from K 73’s after-hatch. 

Night was falling, and E 50 was now becoming seriously 
alarmed. There were a lot of bubbles and a little oil 
coming up from where K 13 had dived. E 50 tested the 
water for acid, in case this might show that K’ 13’s electric 
batteries had been flooded, but there was no sign of acid. 
Michell then anchored E 50 close by and, keeping his 
skiff over the spot where K 13 had sunk, in case anything 
or anybody came up, sent an urgent message ashore for 
salvage plant of all descriptions. 

The first salvage ship to arrive was the old gunboat 
Gossamer. She had a diving-suit, but no diver. At 5 a.m. 
a diver arrived, only to find that the Gossamer’s diving- 
suit was leaky and useless. Soon afterwards a trawler 
and the salvage sloop Thrush reached the scene. At 
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about 7 a.m. the first diver went down. Michell’s 
report states: “‘ As soon as he landed on K 13 we heard 
tapping on the surface as clearly as if the boat had been 
a few feet off instead of about ten fathoms under water.” 
‘All well before engine-room bulkhead” was the 
message, but those in K 13 were unable to read signals 
from the diver or the surface. The sounds of the diver 
ceased. They waited, but nothing happened. Their 
efforts at renewing the air were keeping them alive, but 
they could not be continued much longer, for the battery 
power was beginning to fail. 

Meanwhile something of an altercation was in progress 
on the surface. Michell wanted to try to lift KX 13’s bows, 
and give compressed air to her from £50 through an 
armoured hose, but the shipbuilders wanted to build a 
large escape tube to fit the torpedo hatch. They feared 
that an attempt to lift K 23’s bows might break the long 
vessel in two, but Michell’s submarine experience told 
him that time was all-important. He got his way. 
H.M.S. Thrush and the trawler swept a 6}-inch wire 
hawser under K 73’s bows and arrangements were made 
to try to lift her bows on this. 

Meanwhile in K 13 Herbert and Goodhart held a 
conference. It was decided that Goodhart should try 
to escape through the conning-tower. In case he did not 
reach the surface alive, he was to carry with him a tin, 
made conspicuous by streamers of bunting. In the tin 
would be details of their predicament, which would 
help the salvage party. The queer post-box also con- 
tained pathetic notes of farewell to wives from men who 
had looked at death so long that they had practically 
lost hope. 

Herbert went with Goodhart into the conning-tower 
to speed him on his way. Above the conning-tower was 
the chart-room, through which Goodhart would have to 
pass. In the conning-tower they shut the lower hatch 
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beneath them, and then flooded the little compartment 
until they were up to their necks in icy water, their heads 
in air at a terrific pressure. They shook hands. Good- 
hart ducked towards the hatch and disappeared in a 
tremendous rush of air. Then Herbert set about closing 
the upper conning-tower hatch; but a rush of air took 
charge of him and hurled him through it and upwards. 
He was dashed against the steel roof of the chart-room, 
but was carried, battered and bruised, through the 
hatch. 

“I have distinct recollections of putting my hands 
over my face and breathing as I went up,” said Herbert 
afterwards, ‘“‘ and I can liken my condition to that of a 
pip you see in a lemon squash which rises covered with 
bubbles to the top. I felt myself brush past the wireless 
aerial—which would be about 20 feet above the hull— 
and came to the surface in a tremendous sud of air.” 

Michell says: 

*“* At 10.30 a.m. the Thrush had just taken the strain of 
the wire, and the trawler was beginning to heel over a 
little, when a tremendous amount of air from K 13 came 
up between the two lifting ships. I first thought that she 
must have broken in two, but before the upheaval had 
subsided, the form of a man was observed coming to the 
surface in an immense bubble. . . . He was at once 
hauled out of the icy water. His first words were ‘ Have 
you seen Goodhart?’.. .” 

Nobody had seen Goodhart. The rush of air which 
had so bruised Herbert had been greater in the case of 
Goodhart. He had been hurled against the roof of the 
chart-room and killed. As Michell said, there were 
hundreds of chances against anyone reaching the surface 
alive when blown from the conning-tower, as the casing 
outside made a veritable trap. Not even that pathetic 
post-box had come to the surface. Thus, in an attempt 
to save others, died a man whose exploits had been an 
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inspiration to the Submarine Service. He was post- 
humously awarded the Albert Medal for gallantry in saving 
life at sea. 

It seemed that Herbert bore a charmed life. He had 
been Nasmith’s first lieutenant in A 4 when she had been 
so nearly lost before the War. He had been one of the 
five survivors when D 5 had struck a mine off Harwich. 
He had been in the French submarine Archtmede during 
her eventful and almost disastrous trip into the Heligoland 
Bight. He had left E 22 the day before she was torpedoed 
and sunk by UB18&, and he had, as captain of the 
‘“‘ mystery ship ” Baralong, fought that memorable action 
with U 27. | 

Herbert, with the knowledge of exactly what was 
required by the forty-six men imprisoned 55 feet below 
water, set to work at once to assist in the rescue. He 
knew that time was the vital factor, not only because of 
the air, but also because there was no knowing how long 
the boiler-room bulkhead, which was designed to stand 
15 lb.-pressure, would hold out against the 25 Ib. to which 
it was subjected. 

There followed hours of work. At last, soon after 
I a.m., when the men in KX 13 had been below water for 
thirty-seven hours, and were almost at their last gasp, an 
air-hose was connected and air pumped into K 13. From 
that moment things began to get better in the sunken 
submarine. After three more hours work a 4-inch pipe 
was connected, down which some supplies were passed. 
Meanwhile salvage efforts were redoubled, and at last 
the bows of the submarine showed above the waters of 
the Gareloch. It was found impossible to raise her 
sufficiently to get the hatches above water, so a hole was 
cut in the hull with an oxy-acetylene cutter. There was 
only 3 inches to spare, and the tide was rising, but through 
the hole climbed forty-six men, who had been entombed 
for fifty-five hours. Then X 13 filled and sank once again. 
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The many submarine disasters which occurred in the 
twelve years after the Great War, and the heavy loss of 
life which they entailed, led to extensive experiments 
being carried out with a view to saving life from a sunken 
submarine. Many things were tried and many inven- 
tions were put forward. The latter, however, nearly all 
suffered from two major defects: they took up a great 
amount of space—which is always at a premium in a 
submarine—and they tended to decrease the war-time 
efficiency of the boat. 

It was some time before the idea of quick salvage was 
altogether abandoned, and arrangements for this and 
other life-saving devices were incorporated for trial 
purposes in the old submarine L 4, which had returned 
from the China Station in 1928. 

On the top of the hull, over the fore compartment, was 
fitted a heavy steel strengthening-plate. On this was 
mounted a curious form of multiple hook, like a mush- 
room with segments cut out of it all the way round. 
From the centre of this large and very strong inverted 
grapnel came an armoured cable. The end of this 
cable, which could be paid out, was secured to a water- 
tight part of the upper-deck casing, which could be re- 
leased by a lever inside the hull. The idea was that if 
L 4 found herself on the bottom and unable to rise, the 
water-tight part of the casing would be released. It 
would rise to the surface and become a buoy marking the 
wreck. It would be moored to the centre of the inverted 
grapnel on the hull, so that a noose of heavy wire hawser 
could be slid down the mooring. This would engage 
in the hooks of the grapnel and could be used for lifting, 
or helping to lift, the submarine. At the same time 
communication could be established with those in the 
submarine, for in the centre of the armoured cable form- 
ing the buoy mooring ran telephone wires. JL 4 was also 
fitted with another refinement. This was a fairly large 
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pipe and valve, to which flexible hoses could be attached 
outside the hull by divers. The idea of this was to pass 
down supplies, and it was affectionately known as 
** bacon-and-egg tube ’’. 

All these fittings were experimental, and few “ sub- 
mariners ” had much use for them. It was felt, probably 
with reason, that if a submarine so fitted ran into nets or 
was depth-charged in war-time, the buoy might break adrift 
and mark the submarine until she was sunk by the enemy. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Davis of Messrs. Siebe, 
Gorman and Co. Ltd., the diving experts, had been work- 
ing along other lines. The main trouble about escaping 
from a sunken submarine was not so much the pressure 
to which the body was subjected, as the quick release of 
this pressure on coming to the surface. It is well known 
that breathing under pressure forces nitrogen into solution 
in the blood; and if the pressure is suddenly released, 
the nitrogen forms bubbles in the blood, causing death 
or the paralysis known as “‘ divers’ bends”. It is only 
nitrogen which can be forced into solution in the blood, 
and nitrogen is, for breathing purposes, an unnecessary 
part of the atmosphere. The necessary part is oxygen, 
and Mr. Davis produced a sort of artificial “* lung ” which, 
strapped on to the chest, made a man breathe oxygen, so 
that a quick release from high pressure would not have 
bad effects. 

This is the principle of the Davis Submarine Escape 
Apparatus—commonly known as the D.S.E.A.—with 
which all British submarines are now supplied. All 
submarines, moreover, are now fitted with special “ air- 
locks ” and escape-hatches; and every “‘ submariner ”’ is 
trained in escaping from a depth with the aid of the 
D.S.E.A. To this end, special training-tanks, at the 
bottom of which are built the escape-chambers of a 
submarine, have been installed at the naval ports where 
submarines are normally stationed. 
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Only once, so far, has the D.S.E.A. saved life from a 
sunken submarine. This was from the Poseidon, which 
was sunk by collision with the Chinese steamer Yuta 21 
miles north of Wei-hai-wei at 12.45 p.m. on June 9, 1931. 

The Poseidon was on the surface at the time, although 
she was, for training purposes, carrying out an attack by 
means of periscopes only. The Yuta was on the starboard 
bow of the Posetdon, which was turning to port, when the 
Chinese steamer apparently mistook the submarine’s 
intentions. She put her helm hard a-port, and, travelling 
at rather more than ro knots, struck the submarine on 
the starboard side just before the conning-tower. The 
Poseidon sank by the bow in two minutes in 120 feet of 
water. 

Since the submarme was on the surface at the 
moment of collision, the majority of the crew were able 
to escape by way of the conning-tower before she sank. 
Thus five officers and twenty-four men made their escape, 
although some of them had to fight their way up through 
the inrush of water as the submarine sank. But twenty- 
four men were trapped in the fore part of the vessel, cut 
off from the conning-tower by the collision. That these 
men were not all drowned was due to two things—the 
Davis Submerged Escape Apparatus, and the cool 
efficiency of Petty Officer Willis. 

Petty Officer Willis was in the fore part of the Poseidon 
when the collision occurred. He immediately assumed 
the initiative and gave the order for all water-tight doors 
to be shut. Of these the most important was the one 
nearest to the point of collision, and this door gave 
trouble, since the bulkhead itself was buckled. But 
strong and determined men succeeded in shutting it, so 
that only a slight leak was in evidence as the remainder 
of the boat flooded. The shutting of the door was no 
mean feat. The bows of the Yuta had cut the main 
electric cables of the submarine, so that the men were 
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working with only the occasional illumination of an 
electric torch. Moreover, while they struggled with the 
door, the submarme gave a terrific lurch to starboard, 
and then took a steep inclination down by the bows as 
she sank. 

With the water-tight doors shut, Willis collected the 
men—among whom was the Chinese “ boy ”’ who acted 
as officers’ cook. One would think that in such an 
emergency the tendency would have been to do things 
quickly—probably too quickly. But Petty Officer Willis 
knew the moral effect of an unhurried mien. First he 
steadied the men by saying a prayer or two for their 
escape. Then he set about a careful organisation. He 
ordered every man to put on his “lung”, and made 
sure that they all knew exactly how to use it. Then he 
assigned the men to various stations, telling them that he 
proposed to flood the submarine so that the internal 
pressure would be equal to the outside sea pressure and 
allow of the fore hatch being opened. He rigged a wire 
rope across the hatchway for the men to stand on when 
the compartment became so deeply flooded that they 
could not stand on the deck. He then gave the order to 
flood the submarine by opening certain valves. 

The compartment was slow in filling. While the water 
was creeping gradually up their legs and the pressure was 
slowly rising, Willis kept the men in good heart with 
jokes and anecdotes. Meanwhile one of the able-seamen, 
a man named Nagle, took the Chinese “ boy ” in hand. 
It could not have been easy to teach a terrified Chinaman 
in utter darkness how to use the Davis Escape Apparatus, 
or to keep him calm, but Nagle did 1t—and saved the 
Chinaman’s life. 

As already stated, the flooding was a slow process, 
owing to the compartment being large and not fitted 
with quick-flooding arrangements. Consequently the 
oxygen in the “Jungs” began to run low. One able- 
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seaman drew Willis’ attention to this, saying that the 
oxygen flask in his “lung” was empty. Willis tested his 
own, and found that empty too. But he was not the man 
to admit such a thing, particularly when coolness meant 
everything. ‘‘ You think it’s empty because you can’t 
hear the gas escaping from it. Listen to mine. You 
can’t hear anything, but there’s plenty there.” If ever 
there was a white lie that remark of Willis’ must count as 
such. 

It took two hours and ten minutes for the compartment 
to flood sufficiently to create enough pressure to allow 
the hatch to be opened. The hatch was then opened, 
but only two men shot up through it before it slammed 
back on to its seating under the sea pressure. These two 
men were Able-seamen Loverock and Holt. Loverock 
was unconscious when he reached the surface, and died 
immediately. But Holt did not know he was dead. 
Although he himself was in a state of great exhaustion, he 
supported Loverock’s body until they were dragged into 
the boats waiting over the scene of the wreck. 

A hundred and twenty feet below the surface Willis 
was keeping up the courage of the remaining men while 
the compartment was flooded even more, to build up the 
pressure which had been lost by the first opening of the 
hatch. It took another hour, and by that time the men 
were up to their necks in water, and the air-lock between 
the hatch and the water was very small. Then the hatch 
was again opened. Four more men came to the surface. 
One of these died afterwards. Among them were the 
Chinese “‘ boy ” and Petty Officer Willis, who was carried 
through the hatch while trying to help the others out. 
The remainder, with all the oxygen used and the sub- 
marine completely flooded, perished in the Poseidon. 

True, only four lives had been saved. But the Davis 
apparatus had proved its worth. That it had not been 
the means of saving all the trapped men was due to the 
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limited supply of oxygen and the lack of a properly con- 
structed and quick-flooding air-lock in the submarine. 
It is from the lessons learnt from the Poseidon that the 
modern escape-chambers have been devised. 

Why did nobody escape from M2 by means of the 
Davis apparatus? The question has been asked dozens 
of times, and has never been satisfactorily answered. 
Probably it was a combination of two circumstances. 
Almost the whole of M2 must have been flooded very 
quickly. The rush of water would have been so great 
that men would not have had time to don their “ lungs ”’. 
Nor could they have fought their way to the hatches 
against the rush of water. And those in the fore part of 
the vessel—which was not fitted with an escape-chamber 
—might well have died of cold in the flooded compart- 
ment before escape was possible. Even if one or two men 
had got out soon after the accident, there was nobody 
watching above to pick them up, and the water was 
freezing cold (it was January). The “lung” of those 
days, moreover, was not as perfect as it is to-day. If, 
during an escape, a man fitted with one of the early 
‘Jungs ” became so frozen that the mouthpiece dropped 
out of his mouth, the “‘ lung ”’ would have flooded and 
acted as a millstone about his neck. 


CHAPTER XX 


Since the reorganisation of the Royal Navy soon after the 
War, the China Station has been one of the chief areas of 
British submarine activity. For more than fifteen years 
the Royal Navy has kept a double flotilla of submarines 
in the Far East, although the constitution of this double 
flotilla has, of course, varied as new submarines have 
come into service to take the place of older boats. 

Most of the activities of these older submarines have 
been concerned with peace-time exercises. Such exercises 
have, however, often been inherently different from those 
carried out in home waters, Distances are far greater in 
the Far East, and in many cases conditions require special 
arrangements. For instance, one of the usual yearly 
exercises of our submarines in the Far East consisted of 
what was known as an “endurance patrol” close to 
the equator. This was merely an ordinary diving patrol 
carried out in accordance with war routine, but the heat 
and the humidity certainly, in the older “L” class 
submarine, justified it being called an “ endurance 
patrol.” 

In this connection one may mention one of the many 
experimental and scientific gadgets sent out to worry the 
submarines of the China Station. This was called a 
‘“‘ Kata thermometer”. It looked fairly ordinary, but 
the instructions were that it was to be “ waved about ” 
in the atmosphere. Perhaps the laboratory experts did 
not realise what this meant in a submarine. Anyway 
several of the very delicate instruments were broken, while 
all of them were heartily cursed because their use entailed 
the rendering of long reports illustrated by columns of 
figures. 

The Kata-thermometer mortality was high, but several 
survived, and were treated with grudging respect. Their 
readings were scheduled in every compartment at 
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frequent intervals, and the outcome was duly docketed 
and sent home to the “ powers that be”. The China 
Submarine Flotilla breathed a sigh of relief; and settled 
down to the next job, which was filling little bottles with 
sea-water at different depths in different places so that 
science could study the salinity of the China Seas. 

Eighteen months later there appeared a considered 
report of the Kata-thermometer trials. This was that in 
no case was the atmosphere capable of supporting human 
life. Yet British ‘“‘ submariners” carried on giving the 
lie to science with the utmost cheerfulness and no lasting 
ill effects. As for the salinity of the China Seas, history 
does not relate what the chemists said when they analysed 
a bottle and found that it was almost a saturated solution 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt. 

The submarines in China make Hong Kong their winter 
base as a rule, with cruises farther south to Singapore, 
Borneo and the Philippine Islands in the early part of the 
year. Wei-hai-wei is usually the summer base. At Wei- 
hai-wei the submarines have a very good time in the 
intervals of carrying out the many exercises necessary to 
keep them always at the peak of efficiency. Shooting is 
one of the great sports of Wei-hai-wei, for the “‘ lagoons ” 
and paddy-fields of the mainland form one of the chief 
stopping-places for snipe on their way to and from the far 
north. When the snipe are arriving at Wei-hai-wei, one 
can hear them coming over in thousands during the night. 
If the submarines stay at Wei-hai-wei late enough in the 
year there are also large numbers of duck and geese. 

One of the best places for shooting in the vicinity of 
Wei-hai-wei is near Chi-ming, a few miles to the eastward 
of Sun Island, which still bears the fort which was the 
scene of an heroic episode during the Russo-Japanese War. 

The difficulty is to land at Chi-ming with dry guns and 
cartridges, for there are no local boats available. The 
new submarines carry a boat worthy of the name; not 
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so the older “‘ L” class. Submarines, however, have one 
great advantage over surface ships.. A surface ship cannot 
hoist in an ordinary sampan, because it has no slings or 
places where slings can be attached. A submarine can, 
however, trim right down so that the deck is well below 
water. The sampan can get into position over the 
deck; the submarine can then blow its tanks, raising the 
sampan high and dry for transit, it being an easy matter to 
trim down and float it off again when required. This 
method of procuring transport to the shore at Chi-ming 
was often used. 

Before the rendition of the mainland territory of Wei- 
hai-wei, it was the only place in China where pig-tails 
were still worn. The republic had abolished them, as a 
sign of servitude, although more than one ald Chinaman 
held that the abolition was because the pigtail interfered 
with beheading! The result was that the Wei-hai-wei 
territory was inhabited by real old stagers. Many of 
these had served the British Empire in far-away lands. 
On one occasion a Chinaman in a very old and tattered 
khaki tunic and breeches offered to carry the author’s 
cartridge-case when on a shooting expedition. The man 
spoke a very superior “‘ pidgin ”’, and it transpired that he 
had served under the author’s father, who had been in 
command of an area behind the lines in France during the 
Great War. The man had been a member of the Chinese 
labour battalion taken 10,000 miles to cut down trees and 
dig trenches. The meeting was celebrated by some 
excellent “‘ green tea” (out of a priceless pot) produced 
by the headman of the village! 

The “ submariners ” in China, however, had many other 
things to do besides enjoy themselves. This could only 
be done in the intervals of carrying out exercises. Some of 
them involved hardship, some involved danger. During 
one exercise near Singapore two submarines collided when 
submerged. Neither was lost, but it was a close call, and 
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the 4-inch gun was knocked off one of them. On another 
occasion near Hong Kong a submarine lost trim and got 
out of control in fairly deep water. She plunged down to 
depths for which she had never been designed, and 
severely damaged her bows on a very hard, rocky bottom. 

L3 had a narrow escape near Hong Kong in 1926. 
LE 3 had had endless trouble with her main fuses. When- 
ever the submarine was called upon for an extra burst of 
speed, there was a blinding flash in the control-room as 
the fuses “‘ blew’, robbing her of all power. Fuses were 
carefully calibrated, but they still “ blew” when they 
had no reason whatever for doing so. At last it was 
decided that the only thing to do was to try out special 
fuses in practice. The special fuses were fitted, and L 3 
left Hong Kong for the Lamma Channel. The “measured 
mile” is in the Lamma Channel, and the idea was to 
check L 3’s submerged speed at the same time. 

L 3 dived, and duly worked up to full speed submerged, 
both periscopes being down, to obviate damage by the 
vibration at high speed. All went well. The speed 
increased and the needles of the ammeters went beyond 
the red danger-marks. The fuses ought to have 
“blown ”’, but they did not. It was just the usual 
“* cussedness ” of things in a submarine. Suddenly there 
was a yell from the crew space just before the control- 
room. The boat was on fire. So far from the main fuses 
“‘ blowing ”’, one of the main battery “‘ straps ”—a strip 
of lead-covered copper two inches wide and half-an-inch 
thick—had given up the struggle of carrying so great a 
current, and fused. 

The fire was quickly got under control, but Z 3 had to 
come to the surface. No sooner did she do so than another 
submarine bobbed up ahead of her. When the two 
captains had recovered from the shock and stopped 
reviling each other, it was agreed that L 3’s battery strap, 
by fusing at that particular second, had forestalled a 
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submerged collision at high speed which would have sunk 
one, if not both, submarines. 

In the late summer of every year many of the submarines 
of the China Station used to go for a cruise in Japanese 
water and visit Japanese ports. Here the Japanese love 
of secrecy and perpetual preoccupation with espionage 
led to several amusing incidents. 

One such cruise to Japan took place in the early autumn 
of 1927. The depot ship of the flotilla was H.MS. 
Titania, a converted merchant-ship which had served as a 
submarine depot ship at Blyth during the Great War 
and is still in service at Portland. The Titania was a 
coal-burning vessel, and very slow at that, and her 
commander was very keen on sailing. The outcome was 
that the 5250-ton depot ship was actually sailed most of 
the way from Wei-hai-wei to Nagasaki, the sails being 
improvised from awnings. 

The first excitement of that trip was caused by a 
Japanese merchant-ship which came in sight early one 
morning. She was heading straight for the submarines, 
who altered course to avoid her. The Japanese ship 
swung round too, and for about ten minutes the sub- 
marines had to steam in a large circle in an effort to get 
away from the ship, which might easily have rammed one 
of them. Whether the Japanese were showing undue 
curiosity, or whether they were all below asleep or having 
breakfast, leaving their ship to find the best of its own way 
across the ocean, was never discovered. Certainly the 
steamer was behaving as if she were out of control, and 
no answer was received to signals made in International 
Code. 

Next day the submarine flotilla arrived at Nagasaki. 
As is the usual practice, they had to hang about while the 
depot ship secured to buoys in the harbour and made 
ready to receive the submarines alongside. While waiting, 
L 20 was lying off one of the building-slips of a large dock- 
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yard. There was a ship building on the slip. She 
looked like a cruiser, but her construction was only in the 
early stages, and nothing very much could be seen. 

Suddenly a sampan put out from this dockyard. Its 
only occupant was a Japanese in a kimono and a bowler 
hat—a strange mixture of attire which may have been a 
tribute to British shipbuilding practice. The Japanese 
gentleman, however, was obviously quite unaware that 
his appearance caused a smile. He “ ulo-ed” his 
sampan swiftly and purposefully out to where L 20 was 
lying, watching with interest and wondering what he was 
up to. 

The sampan was brought almost alongside the sub- 
marine, just over the forward hydroplanes. Suddenly the 
Japanese dropped his stern oar and bent down in the 
sampan. From the bottom of it he picked up a long 
bamboo measuring-pole. This he plunged into the water 
on to L 20’s hydroplanes, taking a “‘ sounding ” of them. 
Then, nodding his head with satisfaction, he sculled his 
sampan back to the dockyard, leaving those on L 20’s 
bridge convulsed with laughter. 

The depth of Z20’s forward hydroplanes below the 
water-line could hardly be characterised as an important 
naval secret. This depth is obviously a variable, depend- 
ing on the trim of the submarine at the time. Moreover, 
the submarines of the “ L ” class had begun to come into 
service at the end of 1917. They had seen ten years of 
service all over the world, and it is hard to believe that 
any enterprising naval Power was unfamiliar with the 
main external features of their design. 

What was far more embarrassing was the conviction of 
many Japanese officials that the personnel of the British 
submarine flotilla was made up of arch-spies. Particularly 
was this in evidence after the flotilla had passed through 
the Straits of Shimonoseki into the Inland Sea. Those 
narrow and tortuous straits are strongly fortified, and it 
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was an interesting experience to pass through them, but it 
was quite impossible to detect the fortifications on the 
thickly wooded hills, much less to assess their probable 
effectiveness. Nevertheless, the Japanese seemed extra- 
ordinarily sensitive. That evening the commanding 
officer of one of the submarines was arrested when ashore. 
He was carrying a camera, and the Japanese authorities 
refused to release him until the film in the camera had 
been developed. They were commendably quick about 
this, however, and they apologised with many bows when 
they discovered that the film contained nothing of greater 
international importance than a few snapshots of geisha- 
girls ! 

Kobe is a port where many of the Japanese submarines 
are built, and that port was on the itinerary of the British 
submarine flotilla. Here again was evidence of the 
secrecy and shyness of the Japanese naval authorities. 
It was well known that at least two large submarines were 
nearing completion on the building-slips of the Kawasaki 
Dockyard. When the British flotilla arrived at Kobe, 
it was seen that the Japanese had gone to the immense 
trouble and expense of building a high wooden wall all 
round the Kawasaki Dockyard to prevent anything being 
_ seen. This seemed a somewhat unnecessary precaution, 
since Kobe is a great commercial port, visited by the ships 
of nearly every country. 

It was while the British submarines were at Kobe that 
a typhoon broke upon the port. It arrived soon after 
five o’clock in the morning, and within a few minutes the 
submarines lying alongside H.M.S. Titanta were bumping 
badly and their securing wires were twanging like harp- 
strings. They had to shove off in a hurry, as a very few 
minutes of such bumping would have caused serious 
damage. 

Getting away to sea through that crowded harbour, in 
which several vessels had broken from their moorings and 
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were driving helplessly before the wind, was no mean feat 
of seamanship. To make matters worse, the main 
breakwater of Kobe harbour was then in a half-built 
state. When the submarines had entered harbour, on a 
flat calm afternoon, they had passed between two small 
buoys marking the entrance of the breakwater. On each 
side stretched away the submerged reef, made of huge 
concrete blocks, which was the foundation of the half- 
built breakwater. To find those small mark-buoys and 
pass between them in such a wind and sea was a matter of 
supreme difficulty, since the danger could not be seen, and 
full speed was necessary all the time in order to keep 
control of the vessels against the fury of the wind. 

The submarines got safely out of the harbour, however, 
and then settled down to the unpleasant and very wet 
proceeding of riding out the typhoon. In the Inland 
Sea the waves get up very fast, and they subside equally 
fast. By the afternoon the typhoon had passed on, and 
wind and sea had gone down sufficiently to make it safe for 
the submarines to re-enter the harbour and secure along- 
side their depot ship again. By nightfall it was almost a 
dead calm. 

Very shortly after this episode there occurred one of 
the most stirring peace-time submarine actions. It was 
between a British submarine and Chinese pirates. 

Piracy in the China Seas is usually of a type known as 
‘internal piracy’. That is, the pirates do not attack a 
ship from outside in the traditional manner, but from 
within. The pirate gangs make their preparations with 
care. Experienced men, unarmed and travelling as 
ordinary passengers, make preliminary voyages in the 
ship they intend to rob in order to inform themselves of 
the efficiency of her anti-piracy organisation and study 
the approaches to the strategic points of the ship. 

In due course the gang come on board, with their arms 
carefully concealed. They book as ordinary passengers, 
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and mingle with the crowd of perhaps several hundred 
coolie passengers. The leaders are already aware of the 
strategic points in the ship, and they detail each member 
of the gang for his duty. At a given signal, usually at 
night, the bridge is rushed, the armed guards are sur- 
prised and overcome, and the officers made prisoners. 
The pirates always work on the principle of shooting to 
kill at the very first sign of resistance. At the point of a 
revolver the officer of the watch is compelled to navigate 
the ship by some devious route into a secluded bay where 
loot and prisoners for ransom can be taken ashore. 

The majority of piracies take place within a radius of 
200 miles from Hong Kong, and the captured ships are 
taken into Bias Bay or Honghai Bay. These notorious 
pirate haunts are both in Chinese territory. Bias Bay 
is 30 miles east of Hong Kong and Honghai Bay 30 miles 
farther to the eastward. 

During the summer of 1927 the Chinese pirates had been 
unusually active, and there had been more than one 
horrible tragedy on the high seas. The British naval 
patrols did their best, but the intelligence service of the 
pirate gangs seemed to be so good that they knew of the 
movements of the patrols as well as of the merchant 
vessels on which they preyed. In desperation the 
British naval authorities decided to adopt new tactics. 
For the first time in history, the submarine was to be 
used to assist in the Royal Navy’s traditional réle of 
suppressing piracy. 

Submarines were detailed to patrol off the entrance to 
Bias Bay in order to intercept ships which had been 
captured by pirates and were being taken into the deep 
bay. The essence of the plan was secrecy. It was 
important that the patrolling submarines should not be 
seen. By day, therefore, they carried out a diving patrol, 
keeping a look-out through the periscope. By night they 
patrolled on the surface without lights. In case they 
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sighted suspicious craft at night, they were specially fitted 
with a small searchlight which, when on the surface, could 
be mounted on a wooden post erected close to the 
fore-hatch. 

L 4 was on patrol on the surface in the mouth of Bias 
Bay on the night of Thursday, October 20, 1927, when she 
sighted a steamer without lights creeping into the Bay. 
She was the 1343-ton steamer Jrene, belonging to the 
China Merchants Steam Navigation Company. She flew 
the Chinese flag, but was commanded by a Norwegian. 
Of the six European officers of the ship, three were British. 
She carried a large number of Chinese coolies as deck 
passengers, and a general cargo. 

The Jrene had left Shanghai on the night of October 17. 
She had called at Amoy, where more Chinese coolie 
passengers had been embarked for Hong Kong. Among 
these passengers were seventeen pirates—desperate men 
with arms concealed about their persons and in their 
rolls of bedding. The ship was not far from Amoy 
when, on the morning of October 19, the pirates struck. 
They rushed the bridge, where the chief officer was on 
watch, and overpowered the other officers, who were at 
breakfast in the saloon. In a few seconds the ship was in 
their hands. They then proceeded to rifle the ship and 
rob all the passengers. Meanwhile the Jrene was kept on 
her normal course as if going to Hong Kong. During the 
next two days she passed several ships, including more 
than one British warship. To the latter she dipped her 
ensign in punctilious salute, so that they passed on without 
suspecting that anything was wrong. By nightfall on 
Thursday October 20 the Irene was off Bias Bay. It was 
then that the pirates darkened the ship and compelled the 
officers at the point of revolvers to alter course to take her 
into the Bay. Meanwhile the other officers were forced 
to get the ship’s boats ready for lowering. The idea 
obviously was to make a quick get-away with the loot 
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before setting the ship on fire in the usual manner in an 
attempt to cover their tracks. 

It was at this moment that the Irene was sighted by 
IL 4 commanded by Lieutenant Halahan. It was at 
once obvious that something was wrong. The sub- 
marine flashed a challenge and an order to stop. 
Then she switched on her searchlight and illuminated the 
Irene. On board the latter, the captain, who was on the 
bridge but under guard, swung the engine-room telegraph 
to “‘ stop ” in obedience to the submarine’s order. This 
order, however, was immediately countermanded by the 
pirates both on the bridge and in the engine-room. In 
the engine-room the pirates threatened to shoot the 
engineers if they did not cram on speed and escape from 
the submarine. From the deck, some of the pirates took 
pot-shots at the submarine with their revolvers and 
automatic pistols. 

Seeing that the Jrene, so far from stopping, was in- 
creasing speed, Halahan fired a blank warning round 
from his 4-inch gun. There was now no doubt in his 
mind that the Jrene was in the hands of pirates. He fired 
a second blank shot, but still the Jrene held on her course. 

The commanding officer of Z 4 was now faced with a 
pretty problem. His orders were very definite that he 
was to prevent any ship suspected of being in pirate 
hands from entering Bias Bay. On the other hand, 
experience told him that the ship would be crowded 
with passengers of both sexes, the vast majority of whom 
would be innocent and inoffensive members of society. 
If he opened fire on the Jrene with high-explosive shell, he 
could stop, and probably sink, her, but there would be 
very heavy casualties among the victims of the piracy. 
Yet how else was he to stop her? 

He fired a live shell across the bows of the Jrene, which 
sent up a water-spout ahead of her; but still the steamer 
did not stop. Halahan’s hand was being forced. Chasing 
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the Irene, which was still brightly illuminated by L 4’s 
searchlight, the 4-inch gun was carefully aimed and fired. 
It was a good shot, and also a lucky shot. Halahan had 
fired at her hull, low down aft, hoping to damage her and 
bring her to without causing heavy casualties among the 
passengers, who were crowded on deck. L4’s high- 
explosive shell crashed into the Jrene’s engine-room, and 
the only casualty it caused was that it killed one of the 
pirates who was just on the point of shooting the chief 
engineer for failing to get more speed out of his engines. 
The shell also cut the main steam pipe supplying the 
engines from the boiler-room. There was a rush of 
escaping steam, and the Irene lost way, completely 
disabled. Unfortunately the shell also started a fire, 
and in a short time the Jrene was seriously ablaze. 

Meanwhile, panic had broken out on board. The 
pirates had made a rush for the boats, which the officers 
tried to defend, although they were unarmed and the 
pirates were using their pistols and revolvers. A grim 
battle ensued on the deck of the blazing ship, while the 
panic-stricken passengers huddled together, and many of 
them dived overboard in their terror. 

Such was the state of affairs when Halahan, in a 
determined effort to save life and to capture the pirates, 
brought Lg alongside the burning Irene, in spite of a 
great deal of—fortunately wild—shooting on the part of 
the cornered pirates. It was a magnificent feat of 
seamanship. 

Alongside the Irene the officers and crew of Z 4 worked 
hard at the task of rescue, which was made exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous by the shooting of the pirates, 
the panic of the passengers, and the limited space and 
narrow hatches of the submarine. Again and again 
members of L 4’s crew dived into the sea and hauled out 
terrified Chinese who had thrown themselves overboard 
in their wild desire to get away from the flames. Mean- 
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while ZL 4s wireless had spoken. Submarine L5, the 
cruiser Delhi, the sloop Magnolia, and the destroyer 
Stormcloud were all hurrying to the spot to help in the 
work of rescue. A naval tug was also sent from Hong 
Kong to tow in the damaged Jrene. 

Meanwhile, L 4 was being packed tight with survivors. 
All the European officers had been saved, and hundreds 
of Chinese, among whom were believed to be some of the 
pirate gang. By 10 p.m. the Jrene was blazing from stem 
to stern, and there did not appear to be anybody left on 
board her. Halahan cast off from the burning ship and 
stood off, his men still rescuing those who were swimming 
in the water. Among these were several women and 
girls in a state of complete nudity. To make matters 
worse, they were hysterical. The first lieutenant of L 4 
was, however, equal to the occasion. There were some 
bales of silk floating away from the Jrene. One or two of 
these were picked up, and the women “ dressed ” by the 
simple process of winding yards and yards of silk round 
them. This served a double purpose: it answered the 
dictates of modesty, and it kept the women quiet, for they 
were so tightly wound up in the silk that they could 
scarcely move. Of those rescued by Z 4 only four were 
seriously injured. One of those was a cabin-boy who had 
been shot by the pirates. The other three were Chinese 
passengers, who were badly burned. 

By 3 a.m. L 4 was completely packed with survivors and 
the other ships had arrived on the scene. L 4 accordingly 
left for Hong Kong. She had on board 222 survivors from 
the Jrene as well as her own crew of thirty-six officers and 
men. ‘That nearly 260 souls could be carried in a sub- 
marine’s hull only 230 feet long and some 13 feet in 
diameter, crammed with pipes and valves and machinery 
of all sorts, seems the height of impossibility. Yet it was 
done. 

Of the 258 people who were on board the Irene only 
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fourteen were missing. Of these it is safe to say that the 
majority were pirates, who would have avoided rescue, 
since this would have meant a noose round their necks. 
The Irene burnt out and sank before she could be brought 
into harbour. 

There followed an extraordinary litigation which went 
on for more than a year and kept Lieutenant 
Halahan at Hong Kong long after he was due to return to 
England for well-deserved leave. The China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company, owners of the Jrene, sued 
Halahan for £53,000 damages for the “‘ wrongful sinking ” 
of the Irene. There was also talk of a claim for loss of 
use of the ship, amounting to £100 a day from October 19, 
1927, to January 17, 1929, when the High Court in 
Hong Kong settled the case. How the Chinese ship 
owners imagined that a submarine commanding-officer 
of the Royal Navy could ever meet such claims was never 
made clear. It all fizzled out, however, for, after fifteen 
months of legal manceuvring, the case was heard in the 
High Court. Halahan’s defence consisted of pleading that 
the sinking of the ship was an “act of State”. The 
plea was accepted, and at last Halahan was free to go 
home on leave. Six months later he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. It was unfortunate that 
the Irene should have been lost, but the pirates had been 
taught a lesson, and piracy was afterwards far less 
frequent. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHEN Sir Samuel Hoare was First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he assured the House of Commons that we had far less 
reason to fear the submarine to-day than we had during 
the Great War. The First Lord was speaking of the 
great development of anti-submarine measures—a subject 
so hedged about by the secrecy regulations that it is not 
possible to go into great detail of operations and effective- 
ness. Anti-submarine measures have certainly made 
huge strides. Nevertheless, the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was, like so many political utter- 
ances, very sweeping. It must, in fact, be qualified if 
one attempts to assess the relative positions to-day of the 
submarine and the anti-submarine devices. 

It must be conceded that, given a submarine in a 
certain area and a sufficient number of vessels fitted with 
the latest anti-submarine devices to search that area 
efficiently, the chances of the submarine to-day would be 
slender. This is a great advance, for twenty or so years 
ago the odds were heavily in favour of the submarine. 
It would, however, be wrong to assume that the develop- 
ment of the anti-submarine measures has been such that 
hunting craft have now established a ship-for-ship 
superiority, or even that equality has been attained. 
Nor, so far as one can see, is it ever likely to be attained, 
for the very simple reason that, even with the latest and 
highly successful anti-submarine measures, it takes not 
one, but several anti-submarine vessels to hunt a single 
submarine with prospects of success. 

Lest one should be accused of partisanship, however, it 
must be said at once that the life of a submarine is likely 
in future warfare to be far more unpleasant and more 
hazardous than it was during the Great War. Neverthe- 
less, the capabilities of submarines have increased as the 
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is much truth in the saying that science in war defeats 
its own ends. 

Nobody who, as in the case of the author, has experienced 
modern anti-submarine methods from the standpoint of 
the submarine, can deny that great things have been done, 
and that, given a sufficient number of fully equipped anti- 
submarine vessels manned by trained submarine hunters, 
the position of the submarine will become precarious. 

The question of the ascendancy of anti-submarine 
methods over the submarine is not only one of scientific 
development: it is also one of the preponderance of the 
numbers of the anti-submarine vessels over the number 
of submarines which one may count as_ potential 
enemies. 

At the outbreak of the Great War Germany possessed 
a comparatively small number of submarines, estimated 
at thirty-eight or forty. Yet by the autumn of 1917 she 
had more than 175 under-water craft in service and more 
more than 200 more in course of construction. To-day 
Germany has about seventy submarines in service and many 
more under construction, and has announced her intention 
to double her submarine fleet. It would be very unwise to 
assume that she could not, in the event of war, build sub- 
marines at least as fast as she did during the Great War. 

Moreover, Germany does not necessarily stand alone. 
The Rome-Berlin-Tokio triangle may be merely a 
political figure of speech—although events seem to show 
that it is very much more. In any case, those responsible 
for the safety of the British Empire and its vital ocean 
trade-routes should work on the assumption that it may 
become a vital force. Italy has in service to-day more 
than ninety submarines, while many more are building 
in her shipyards. Japan has sixty submarines in service. 
If one adds together the submarine strengths of the 
** axis Powers ”’, one finds that their combined submarine 
strength is much greater than that of Germany in 1917— 
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when the unrestricted submarine warfare came within 
three weeks of starving Great Britain into surrender. 

What of the anti-submarine craft? At the end of the 
Great War Britain had more than 430 destroyers, 
and 2466 vessels of other types allocated to anti-submarine 
duties, in addition to nearly 800 vessels engaged upon 
the protection of sea-borne trade. She also had the 
assistance of a number of destroyers and anti-submarine 
craft of the United States Navy. To-day the British 
Empire has 200 destroyers and fifty-one other patrol and 
anti-submarine craft, and many of these are old and not 
fitted with the latest anti-submarine devices. 

Can any development in anti-submarine science out- 
weigh the numerical preponderance in favour of the 
submarine? In certain small areas it may, but if one 
considers the oceans as a whole, one is forced to say that 
it cannot, and to disagree in the broad sense with Sir 
Samuel Hoare. Nevertheless, there appears to be a 
surprising complacency in Whitehall over the provision 
of anti-submarine craft. No destroyers were included in 
the 1937-8 naval building programme, and when ques- 
tions about this were asked in Parliament, the Govern- 
ment spokesmen let it be understood that the Govern- 
ment considered that we had a sufficiency of destroyers 
built and building. 

The bright side of the picture, however, lies in a state- 
ment which is frequently made by submarine officers of 
experience. They hold, and rightly, that a very large 
number of the astonishing exploits of the British sub- 
marines during the Great War would have been impos- 
sible under even comparatively modern conditions and 
anti-submarine methods. 

Particularly does this remark apply to depth-charges. 
At the beginning of the Great War there were no depth- 
charges worthy of the name. Lance-bombs thrown like 
javelins took their place. Even towards the end of the 
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War German depth-charges were far from efficient. 
It was the British and American depth-charges which 
were dreaded by “‘ submariners ”’, and a few British sub- 
marines had cause to know how much better these were 
than the German variety. 

On February 10, 1918, D7 (Lieutenant Tweedy) 
sighted H.M.S. Pelican through her periscope. The sub- 
marine immediately dived deep at full speed and altered 
course, but H.M.S. Pelican had seen her, and was quick 
to attack with depth-charges. D 7’s log reads: 

“‘ 3.48 p.m. First explosion occurred, loud and violent, 
but no damage or inconvenience. Very shortly after- 
wards a second explosion. This was considerably more 
violent, shattering several lights and flooding the after 
periscope. Heavy shocks throughout the boat, but no 
serious damage.” 

D7 had, however, had enough. She blew her main 
ballast-tanks and came to the surface to establish her 
identity, being shaken by a third depth-charge as she 
came up. It was afterwards estimated that the second 
depth-charge, which had shaken the submarine so badly, 
had exploded about 150 yards from the submarine. 

On February 29, 1918, L 2 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Acworth) was roughly handled by three American 
destroyers, the Paulding, Davis and Trippe. There was a 
heavy swell, and the destroyers sighted ZL 2’s conning- 
tower as it broke surface for a moment. Acting quickly, 
on the orders that any submarine sighted was to be 
treated as enemy, the destroyers at once attacked and 
dropped depth-charges. Acworth’s account of the next 
few minutes is as follows: 

“* I lowered periscope and dived to go feet. Gunshots 
being heard, I proceeded at full speed to 200 feet, at 
which depth the first heavy depth-charge exploded, and 
at the same time the hydroplanes jammed hard up. We 
now took a tremendous inclination by the stern, the tail 
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touching the bottom at 300 feet. Four more heavy 
explosions shook the boat. Bright flashes were seen in 
the boat, and she was at an angle of 45 degrees bow up. 
We were unable to correct this trim with the forward 
hydroplanes, so I gave the order to blow Number 5 and 
6 (the after main ballast-tanks). This order was promptly 
obeyed, and the boat slowly commenced to rise, but at 
atremendousangle. On breaking surface three destroyers 
opened a hot fire on us at a range of 1000 yards—one shot 
striking the pressure hull just abaft the conning-tower. 
Recognition signals were made, and White Ensign waved, 
when firing ceased.” 


The comment of the British submarine authorities on 
this action took the form of a pat on the back for the 
American destroyers: ‘‘ In view of the small amount of 
conning-tower exposed, and the distance at which it was 
sighted, it is submitted that these vessels made a most 
remarkably efficient attack.” Efficient the American 
destroyers certainly were, for L 2’s unpleasant experience 
was a measure of their efficiency. 

Three months earlier G6 (Lieutenant-Commander 
Coltart) had had an unpleasant experience of the efficiency 
and keenness of the American destroyers. 

G 6broke surface. Asecond later the officer on watch at 
the periscope saw an American destroyer turn and head for 
the submarine at full speed, firing her foremost guns as 
she came. Those in G 6 felt the destroyer scrape over the 
submarine’s “jumping wires’? as she tried to ram. 
Then the first depth-charge exploded under the stern, 
throwing it up and forcing G 6 into a steep dive. Fuses 
“blew” and the submarine plunged down below 200 
feet at a sickening angle before Coltart was able to regain 
control. Then there was great difficulty in checking 
her upward rush. To break surface would have been to 
place her at the mercy of the destroyer’s guns, yet below 
the surface the depth-charges continued for a minute or 
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two to shake the boat. The hull creaked and groaned, 
and the port stern-gland gave way, so that sea-water 
spurted on to the port main motor and sent it up in a 
sheet of flame. Fortunately, the American destroyer was 
convinced that she had sunk the submarine, and did not 
continue her attack. She went back to Plymouth reporting: 
“‘ Attacked and sank enemy submarine in position ——. 
Saw shells register direct hits. Felt shock as we 
passed over her intending to ram. Dropped depth- 
charges in position in which she disappeared.” 

G6 also crept into Plymouth, badly damaged. The 
American officers were the centre of an interested group 
in the ward-room of the Royal Naval Barracks that 
night when Coltart strolled in. He was just in time to 
hear the captain of the destroyer say: “‘ There was no 
question about it. She broke surface right under our 
bows. We fired a couple of shots that seemed to strike 
home; then we rammed her and, to make sure, dropped 
three depth-charges right over the spot where she 
disappeared.” 

Coltart interrupted. “‘ Sorry to disillusion you, but it 
was my boat you tried to scupper. Ifa whisky-and-soda 
or a cocktail will make up for the D.S.O. you won’t get, 
you’re welcome to have one on me—and here’s wishing 
you better luck next time! ” 

The respect with which British submarine officers 
treated British and American depth-charges was in sharp 
contrast to their attitude to the German depth-charges. 
This attitude is clearly shown in the report of E ¢¢ 
(Lieutenant Venning) of her contact with the German 
Fleet and experiences with German destroyers in March 
1918. Venning’s report runs as follows: 


“7.45 a.m. March 24, 1918. Sighted five battle- 
ships (apparently of ‘ Kaiser’ class) and a destroyer 
(the latter zigzagging). Turned to attack on surface. 
The destroyer turned towards me and fired a white 
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Very light. His range was about 2000, and the big 
ships about 4000 yards. All the ships then altered 
course. 

** 7.50 a.m. Dived at full speed. Hit bottom hard 
at 64 feet, and proceeded along the bottom at full 
speed. 

“7.53 a.m. One depth-charge exploded astern. 

“7.55 a.m. Another depth-charge exploded astern. 
I stopped engines. _ 

“8.5 a.m. Destroyers passed overhead, and the 
sweep wire was heard scraping over the ‘ jumping wire ’. 

“9.30 a.m. Eased to 4 knots. Sounds of pro- 
pellers died away. Under water explosions were heard 
at intervals till 11 a.m.” 


The effectiveness of the German depth-charges did not 
seem to progress. Less than six weeks before the Armistice 
another British submarine experienced German depth- 
charges, and described them simply as “‘ loud explosions.” 

This was £15 (Lieutenant-Commander Ward). At 
midnight on October 2, 1918, L 15 was on the surface 
when a destroyer appeared only 100 yards away. L 15 
at once dived to 60 feet. As she did so the destroyer was 
heard to pass close overhead, and L 15’s log states, 
** Heard two loud explosions in quick succession.” 

Coupled with the greater effectiveness of the British 
depth-charges was the great increase in the number of 
these weapons carried by destroyers. Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jellicoe has recorded that, whereas in January 
1917 the supply of depth-charges was only sufficient to 
give an allowance of four to each destroyer, by the begin- 
ning of 1918 destroyers were carrying thirty to forty 
depth-charges. After the Armistice a German submarine 
captain stated that during his last five trips he had heard 
an average of 150 depth-charges per trip exploded in his 
vicinity. One may remark, ‘‘ What rotten shots! ”’; 
but the effect of depth-charges is far greater than the 
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actual material damage caused by one exploding close to 
a submarine. They have a tremendous moral effect, 
particularly if a submarine’s crew know how terribly 
effective they are at close quarters. 

There is no doubt that depth-charges in large numbers 
were the principal factors in defeating the submarine 
menace in 1918. It is also certain that the depth-charge 
is the best anti-submarine weapon to-day. 

The modern depth-charge is a cylindrical affair rather 
like a small paint-drum. It contains a charge of about 
goo lb. of high explosive. Through the centre of this 
runs a tube in which are inserted a “‘ pistol ” and primer. 
The “ pistol” can be set so that the depth-charge will 
explode when it reaches a set depth, being operated by 
the sea pressure acting upon a hydrostatic valve. 

The modern method of depth-charge attack against 
submerged submarines is far different from the rather 
random dropping of depth-charges during the Great 
War. To-day a destroyer carries depth-charges not 
only on stern chutes, but is also provided with depth- 
charge-throwing howitzers on either beam. Moreover, 
depth-charge attack is delivered in conjunction with the 
latest and highly accurate methods of submarine detection. 

When a destroyer considers that she 1s steaming over 
the position of a submerged submarine, she fires a 
“‘ pattern”? of depth-charges. First a depth-charge is 
dropped from one of the stern chutes. Then, after a 
given interval, depending upon the speed of the vessel, 
both depth-charge-throwing howitzers are fired simultane- 
ously. These lob depth-charges out about 40 yards on 
each side of the track of the destroyer. After another 
interval a fourth depth-charge is dropped from. the 
stern chutes. 

The result is that a “ pattern ” of depth-charges 1s laid 
in the form of a diamond with a diagonal of rather less 
than 100 yards. The four depth-charges are also set to 
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explode at different depths, so that there is a “ pattern ” 
in the vertical plane as well as in the horizontal plane. 

If the attack is one hundred per cent. accurate, the 
submarine will be in the centre of the “ pattern’, and 
will certainly be destroyed. There is, however, likely to 
be a certain error in the majority of attacks. Even so, 
the modern depth-charge attack is likely to cause damage 
to a submarine within a considerable radius, to say 
nothing of having a very harmful effect upon the morale 
of its personnel. 

It is not possible to give the distance from a submarine’s 
hull at which the explosion of a depth-charge will be 
fatal. It depends upon the depth, the inclination of the 
submarine to the explosion, and other factors. More- 
over, it is secret. It may be said, however, that it is 
accurately known as the result of many experiments, and 
that, once the presence of a submarine is established 
within a certain area, her chances of survival are 
slender. 

All this, however, has been evolved gradually. It has 
been said that, so late as the beginning of 1917, destroyers 
carried only four depth-charges, and those far less effec- 
tive than the modern types. Yet in 1914 nothing in the 
form of a depth-charge had been invented. 

The anti-submarine methods of the early days of the 
Great War are laughable. The first anti-submarine 
patrol off Portland Harbour, for instance, was carried 
out by picket-boats (small steam-boats). Their ant- 
submarine armament consisted of a blacksmith’s hammer 
and a canvas bag. The idea was that the hammer should 
be used to smash the periscope of a submarine, and the 
canvas bag to “ blind’ a submarine by being tied over 
the top of its periscope, but whether the periscope was to 
be tied up in the bag before being battered by the hammer 
or, for the sake of decency, afterwards, was never quite 
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It is surprising that some of the earlier anti-submarine 
patrols were not issued with salt to sprinkle on their adver- 
saries’ tails. One anti-submarine suggestion, which was 
quite seriously made, approximated to this method. 
The suggestion was that the sea should be filled with 
barrels containing some strongly effervescent substance 
such as Eno’s Fruit Salt. The barrels were to be so fitted 
that they would lie on the sea-bed and could be thrown 
open by a distant control if the presence of a submarine 
was suspected in the vicinity. The admission of sea- 
water to the effervescent substance would at once fill the 
sea with rapidly rising bubbles. Some of these would 
attach themselves to the submarine and carry her to the 
surface like a pip in a lemon squash. On the surface she 
could be dealt with by gunfire or ramming. 

Needless to say, this suggestion was never adopted. 
Nor was the recommendation that sea-gulls should be 
trained to perch on the periscopes of submarines and so 
make them more visible. 

Nevertheless, some amazing suggestions were adopted. 
Perhaps the most amazing was the training of sea-lions to 
hunt enemy submarines. No sea-lions were ever trained 
as submarine-hunters, but arrangements were actually 
made for the purchase of the beasts and for their pre- 
liminary training in Haslar Creek, Gosport. 

Nets, of course, are an obvious form of defence against 
submarine attack or the passage of submarines through 
narrow waters. It is interesting to recall that the first 
anti-submarine net experiments were begun off Ports- 
mouth on June 1, 1904. The nets laid were of steel, and 
were 250 feet long, but only 7 feet deep, it being con- 
sidered far too dangerous for a submarine to attempt to 
break through nets while submerged. Submarines did, 
however, try to dive under these nets, and, incredible as 
it seems to-day, they failed. The report of these net 
experiments states that “ three submarines tried to break 
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through or dive under the nets, but all proved unsuccessful 
even after repeated attempts ’’. 

Although £ 7 was lost in nets in the Dardanelles, and 
nets gave many other of our submarines exceedingly 
narrow escapes, they were never successful in denying 
to the British Submarine Service any passage which was 
considered essential. Since the Great War, however, 
further net experiments have been carried out, as a result 
of which it is known that really effective anti-submarine 
nets have now been evolved. 

Moreover, anti-submarine nets have now been 
made infinitely more effective by the production of 
mines which can be hung in them. The “ wrapping ” 
action of a net which “ gives’”’ to the onslaught of a 
submarine will bring these mines bumping in against the 
submarine’s hull. 

Naturally, net-cutting devices have also developed, 
and it is worth noting that the new German submarines 
are fitted with saw-like steel net-cutters over their bows. 

We have seen that most of the successes of the British 
submarines against German submarines occurred in the 
vicinity of certain navigational marks. This is always 
likely to be the case. A development of this was suggested 
during the Great War, but was not adopted. This was 
the installation of a light-vessel’s foghorn signal in a 
submarine, so that, in foggy weather, the submarine 
could decoy enemy vessels trying to make the light- 
vessel and torpedo them or force them to dive into a deep 
minefield. 

That the ingenuity and initiative of the British Sub- 
marine Service in making use of navigational marks have 
in no way declined since the War, was demonstrated 
during some submarme exercises in the English Channel 
in 1937. A submarine effectively evaded all the anti- 
submarine patrols ahead of a fleet by lying, trimmed 
down, alongside the “ blind side ”’ of a lightship. When 
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the anti-submarine forces had passed on, and the main 
fleet was in sight, the submarine dived away from the 
lightship to the attack. 

Modern anti-submarine developments have made it 
very difficult for a submarine to get in a successful attack 
on a fleet. For many miles ahead of a fleet, the sea 1s 
searched by an anti-submarine air patrol. This is not 
so much in itself a danger to the submarine, but it greatly 
reduces the chances of a successful attack. Ifa submarine 
is seen by the air patrol, her position will at once be 
indicated to destroyers, who will harry her and quite 
likely sink her. Moreover, the existence of the air patrol 
forces a submarine to dive long before even the top-masts 
of the advanced forces are in sight. The submanine’s 
range of vision is at once reduced, and she is robbed of the 
chance of assessing, from the course and disposition of 
the advanced forces, the probable track of the main fleet. 
As a result she will not be able to choose her own position, 
and is likely to have the mortifying experience of seeing 
the battle-fleet steam serenely past out of range. 

Even if a submarine does succeed in gaining an ideal 
attacking position, she must evade the screening vessels 
in order to reach her target. This is a matter of great 
difficulty, for the anti-submarine screens of a fleet are 
arranged so as to hamper the submarine to the very 
utmost at every stage of her attack. 

In face of all these difficulties, it requires a very cool 
head, a quick brain and the utmost determination on the 
part of a submarine commanding officer to get in an 
attack upon a fleet. It can be done, however, and it has 
been done in peace-time exercises. War conditions and 
the moral effect of an enemy fitted with the latest anti- 
submarine developments and a plentiful supply of the 
new and very effective depth-charges, are likely to reduce 
the probabilities of successful submarine attack on a 
fleet to very small proportions. 
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However desirable attack on the main fleet may be, it 
is not the only objective of the submarine in war. There 
are certain to be cruiser patrols, armed merchant-cruiser 
patrols, auxiliary patrols, mine-layers, and hosts of other 
vessels operating at sea without the full protection given 
to a battle-fleet. Moreover, with the fleet, but a long way 
from it, and outside the protection of the main fleet, will 
be the aircraft-carriers. If an aircraft-carrier is flying 
off or flying on aircraft, she is a comparatively easy sub- 
marine target, for the submarine commanding officer 
knows that her course must be right into the wind, and 
that she cannot zigzag or alter course until the flying off 
or the flying on of aircraft is completed. Moreover, the 
submarine commanding officer can estimate her speed 
very accurately, since this depends on the speed of the 
wind. 

In war it will be among the detached ships that the 
submarine will do the greatest execution. There are 
also troopships and supply-ships to be thought of. The 
modern submarine has sufficient radius of action to be 
able to operate thousands of miles from her base. A far 
more comprehensive convoy system would therefore be 
required than that which was in operation in 1918. Yet 
the necessary escort vessels for such an extended convoy 
system are not available, and many of those which are 
available are not fitted with the latest anti-submarine 
devices. 

It is thought by some people that it will not be necessary 
to convoy the ordinary merchant-ship traffic, since 
submarine warfare against merchant ships has been out- 
lawed by International Agreement. If, however, war 
has taught us anything, it should have taught us the 
folly of putting faith in protocols. An enemy fighting 
desperately for his existence is not going to throw away 
any chances of advantage at the behest of international 
jurists. Much of the Hague Convention has had short 
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shift in war. The conclusion is, quite obviously, that 
protocols, however comforting, can only be guaranteed 
effectiveness by making their infringement so dangerous 
as to be not worth while. That the British Government 
takes this view seems to be shown by the inauguration 
of defence instruction for the officers of the British Mercan- 
tile Marine. That this instruction is conducted by 
experienced submarine officers concerned largely with 
the methods by which a merchant ship can best avoid or 
counter submarine attack, is surely significant. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that the submarine is far 
from having been rendered impotent by the increased 
effectiveness of anti-submarine measures. It cannot even 
be made impotent if every ship, whether warship or 
merchant ship, 1s fitted with all the latest anti-submarine 
devices, for hunters, to be effective, must always out- 
number the hunted by a considerable margin. That 
margin does not exist, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
it could ever exist to the extent of giving complete pro- 
tection to shipping all over the world. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Wuat is the future of the submarine? Prophecy is 
notoriously dangerous. It has proved to be so even when 
concerned with natural laws which have for centuries 
been considered immutable. Nevertheless, some assess- 
ment of the immediate future is possible, and may be 
useful. Such an assessment may be given the lie in time, 
but what is there that does not change with time? _Possi- 
bility of ultimate change in no way detracts from the 
usefulness of weighing the probabilities of the com- 
paratively near future. 

One thing may be said about the submarine and its 
future. Until some really efficient substitute for the 
electric power which a submarine has to store for sub- 
merged propulsion is discovered, the character of the 
submarine will not greatly change. At present a dis- 
proportionate amount of weight and space has to be 
devoted to the storage of electric power, and the maxi- 
mum of such storage produces only a very limited range 
of action when submerged. 

Even in the early days of submarines, those who 
designed and built them, and those who operated them, 
all felt that the ideal had still to be attained. That ideal 
visualises some form of propulsion which can be used both 
on the surface and submerged, and does not entail the 
storage of power. 

Perhaps that ideal is even now being attained. Within 
the last two years a German engineer—he had been one 
of the ground staff engineers of Von Richthofen’s famous 
*‘ flying circus’, and had voyaged to America in the 
German cargo-carrying submarine Deutschland—pro- 
duced an entirely new form of submarine propulsion. 

The basic idea of this form of propulsion is that the 
internal-combustion engine, which burns oil fuel in the 
ordinary way while the submarine is running on the 
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surface, is used to propel the submarine when submerged, 
by using an explosive mixture of gases which do not re- 
quire additional air induction for combustion. These 
gases are produced by the engine itself, which has coupled 
to it an electric dynamo operating an electrolysis plant. 

The electrolysis plant electrolyses water. Every school- 
boy knows that the electrolysis of water produces a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion of one 
part of oxygen to two parts of hydrogen, and that this 
mixture of gases is in itself explosive. Further, the 
residue of the combustion of the two gases is water. 
Therefore the internal-combustion engine can run on the 
products of the electrolysis plant without the need for an 
air induction, and the exhaust of the engine is water, 
so that here will be no trail of bubbles on the surface. 

Here is the submarine ideal. It sounds perilously close 
to perpetual motion, but it is not. More gas is required 
than is produced by electrolysis when running under 
water. Therefore gas has to be stored. Gas is com- 
pressible, and lighter to store than electricity. Nor does 
it take up so much space. The extra gas required is 
made by electrolysis while on the surface, while the 
engine is running on fuel oil in the ordinary way. 

Naturally, this method of propulsion would increase 
the submerged endurance of a submarine to a very great 
degree. It would also increase the radius of action on 
the surface, for much of the weight which has now to go 
into the provision of electric storage-batteries would be 
available for the stowage of additional fuel. 

Why, one asks, are submarines still being built on the 
old diesel-electric principle, when this new and wonder- 
ful method of propulsion has made its appearance? The 
answer is that it has certain important disadvantages, 
one of the greatest of which is the need for storing gases 
in a highly explosive mixture. Submarine designers 
have not forgotten the troubles and accidents caused by 
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petrol fumes before the advent of the diesel engime, and 
they are very loath to adopt a method of propulsion which 
would entail the presence in the submarine of even more 
volatile and dangerous gases. 

The new system of propulsion was first offered to the 
British Admiralty, and the Admiralty carried out many 
tests before rejecting it. Nevertheless, the German 
Admiralty has taken it up experimentally, and two of the 
new small German submarines are fitted with it. At the 
moment the new form of submarine propulsion does not 
quite fit the bill, When once one engineer has produced 
a system so revolutionary, however, others are certain 
to follow, and a new system of submarine propulsion, 
both on the surface and submerged, which will fit all the 
ideal requirements, may appear at any moment. 

Until it does so, it is safe to say that the submarine 
will always remain a vessel of war. The German cargo- 
carrying submarines were purely experimental blockade- 
runners, and they were, even then, produced with an eye 
to prestige in the United States rather than their value 
as invisible merchant ships. At present a submarine 
is too full of electric storage-batteries and machinery to 
allow of any cargo being carried. Even if the proportion 
of machinery space could be greatly reduced, the sub- 
marine cargo-carrier would have a very limited cargo- 
carrying capacity, since the weight of cargo carried would 
be limited by the reserve of buoyancy of the vessel. 
Certainly, the carriage of goods by submarine will always 
remain the most expensive form of transit, when the 
initial cost of the vessel in relation to her carrying capacity 
is taken into account. 

As a weapon of war, there are many who would like 
to see the total abolition of the submarine. The sugges- 
tion has been made so many times that it has now assumed 
the character of a pious hope rather than a serious 
suggestion. Rightly or wrongly, the submarine has come 
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to be regarded by the smaller naval Powers as their most 
economical form of defence. So long as this belief 
obtains, there will be no chance of abolition of the sub- 
marine by agreement. Even if the smaller Powers would 
consent to abolish submarines, it is more than doubtful 
whether the other nations would agree to a similar step. 

For America the submarine is a very useful weapon, 
particularly when the defence of her long Pacific coast- 
line and the approaches to the Panama Canal are con- 
sidered. Japan has shown by her naval policy and the 
suggestions which she has made at disarmament con- 
ferences that she is mortally afraid of raids upon her 
crowded industrial areas. Such raids would have to be 
launched from aircraft-carriers, and Japan regards her 
submarine fleet as a means of keeping her islands free 
from air or gun bombardment. France, particularly 
since the Spanish Civil War, regards her submarine fleet 
as an essential part of the covering forces for her North 
African trade route. Italy’s policy of holding her empire 
by creating a threat in the Mediterranean is based upon 
the power of her submarines to hold Mussolini’s ‘‘ quadri- 
lateral of fire ’’. 

What of the British submarines? Most of the sugges- 
tions for the abolition of the submarine as a weapon of 
war have emanated from Great Britain. That is under- 
standable. The centre of a vast Empire wholly dependent 
for its existence upon the maintenance of overseas com- 
munications and trade must always fear a weapon which 
might be used to effect upon the trade routes. More- 
over, the memory of the effect of Germany’s unrestricted 
submarine warfare of 1917, when nearly two and a half 
million tons of British shipping were sunk in six months, 
is still fresh. 

There is no doubt that responsible opinion in the 
British Empire would welcome the disappearance of the 
submarine from the fleets of the world; but that does not 
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mean that the submarine is not of use to the British 
Empire, or has not a definite and important place in 
British Empire strategy. 

The naval strategy of the British Empire is based upon 
an “ axis”? of naval power. This axis runs north-west 
and south-east. One end is in home waters. It passes 
through the Mediterranean-and Red Seas, and its other 
end rests on Singapore. 

At Singapore the vast {20,000,000 naval base has been 
practically completed. It will accommodate a large 
fleet of the heaviest ships. It is not, however, at present 
proposed to keep a large battle-fleet in the Far East. 
The strategy of the “‘ axis” is such that either end can 
be rapidly reinforced from the centre in the event of 
emergency. Equally, the centre, if threatened, can be 
rapidly reinforced from the extremities. The latter 
process was clearly demonstrated in the Mediterranean 
crisis of the autumn of 1935 consequent upon the Italo- 
Ethiopian War. 

The process of reinforcement along the “axis” of 
British naval power, however, must take a little time. In 
that time a determined enemy might try to act and 
seriously damage it. Particularly is this true of its Far 
Eastern end at Singapore. Delay action would be 
required while a large fleet steamed eastward. That 
delay action would be produced by the British China 
Squadron, and particularly by its submarines, working 
from the advanced base of Hong Kong. This is why the 
China Squadron of the Royal Navy 1s provided with so 
strong a double flotilla of powerful modern submarines. 

There is another point. The Royal Navy has not for- 
gotten the fact that British submarines proved such 
effective anti-submarine craft during the Great War. 
In 1917, for instance, seven German submarines were 
sunk by British submarines, while fourteen were sunk by 
destroyers and other fast craft on submarine hunting 
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patrols. In 1918 British submarines again accounted for 
seven “‘ U ”’-boats, while the number sunk by destroyers 
and other fast vessels on anti-submarine patrol work was 
eleven. 

Whatever the future may hold for the submarine, one 
thing is certain: the great tradition of the British Sub- 
marine Service, built up in hardship and almost incredible 
dangers, will never be abolished. In the unlikely event 
of the abolition of under-water craft, the tradition of the 
“‘ submariners ’’ would be merged into that of the Royal 
Navy as a whole, and there it would stand out gloriously, 
with all the proud independence of “‘ The Trade ”’. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Art the beginning of 1939 it seemed as if submarine history 
was settling down into a rather dull matter of routine. One 
event of importance stood out, however. Germany cele- 
brated the new year by exercising the privilege accorded to 
her under the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935, of 
increasing her submarine tonnage from a ratio of 45 per 
cent of the British submarine tonnage to parity with the 
submarine tonnage of the British Empire. Since Germany 
was building much smaller submarines than the British 
Empire, it was immediately clear that Germany’s submarine 
fleet was to become numerically far stronger than the 
British. 

Nevertheless, nobody could cavil at the German action. 
She was quite within her rights. It had been clearly laid 
down in the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 that 
Germany should have the right to increase her submarine 
tonnage up to parity with that of Great Britain “after 
friendly consultation.” 

The “friendly consultation” was provided by British 
admirals flying to Berlin. That they came back far from 
satisfied with the case that the Germans had made out for 
wishing to double their submarine fleet was but an indica- 
tion of the direction in which the Swastika flag was being 
blown by the wind which must needs drive dictatorship 
ever onwards towards destruction. 

The event received scant attention. The democratic 
world was far too busy with the new year festivities to worry 
unduly over another diplomatic move on the part of 
dictatorship. 

What woke the world up far more effectively to the 
continued existence of submarines was the tragedy which 
befell the American submarine Squalus on May 23, 1939. 
The Squalus, a new vessel of 1450 tons, was exercising off 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and was carrying out prac- 
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tise diving. She had dived several times before with com- 
plete success, but on that fatal morning she sank. 

When the Squalus failed to reappear at the appointed 
hour the whole of the salvage and submarine rescue equip- 
ment of the United States Navy in that part of the world 
was quickly mobilized and rushed to the spot. First there 
came the submarine Sculpin, ordered out from the Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire Navy Yard. By noon the Sculpin 
had sighted a smoke float released from the sunken sub- 
marine and had found the mark buoy which had been 
slipped from the Squalus. There was a sigh of relief nearly 
all over the world—for a long list of submarine disasters has 
taught the world that to find a sunken submarine is a long 
way towards the rescue of its crew. 

The mark buoy was moored to the sunken submarine, 
and within the mooring wire of the buoy was laid a tele- 
phone cable. This cable connected an instrument in the 
buoy and an instrument on board the submarine. Here, one 
would have thought, was the ideal means, not only of mark- 
ing the spot at which a submarine had met with an accident 
and lay helpless on the sea bed, but also of establishing 
immediate and efficient communication between the trapped 
crew and the rescue and salvage personnel. Such communi- 
cation is a factor of great importance. Given communication 
the submarine’s crew and those on the surface can work in 
unison in order to bring the submarine, or, failing that, the 
whole of her crew, to the surface. Without communication, 
however, it 1s impossible for the rescue and salvage squads 
to know the conditions within the submarine, and there is 
great danger that the efforts of one may be brought to 
naught by the efforts of the other. 

As a mark, the buoy over the sunken Squalus functioned 
well. But not long after the buoy had been found there 
occurred one of those exasperating failures of material with 
which those who go down under the sea in submarines are 
so distressingly familiar. The telephone communication 
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broke down completely. 

That telephone, however, lasted long enough for Lieu- 
tenant Oliver Naquin, the commanding officer of the sub- 
marine Squalus, to report to those above that all hands in 
the forward part of the submarine were alive and well. 
Moreover, he was able to give the salvage squad a good 
idea of the conditions obtaining below and of how the acci- 
dent had been caused. This information was invaluable to 
the rescuers. 

The Squalus lay in 240 feet of water, almost on an even 
keel, and the cause of the accident had been the jamming 
of one of the big engine room induction valves, which had 
allowed water to enter and flood the engine room. This had, 
of course, divided the still habitable portion of the subma- 
rine into two parts. The larger of these parts, and that con- 
taining most of the crew, was forward of the flooded engine 
room. 

There were sixty-two officers and men in the Squalus. To 
their rescue, apart from the submarine Sculpin, dashed the 
cruiser Brooklyn, the tug Wandank, numerous other ves- 
sels, and—most important of all—the special submarine 
salvage and rescue ship Falcon, equipped with all the latest 
types of apparatus. Meanwhile, divers and submarine ex- 
perts were sent by air to the scene. 

The United States Navy is better equipped with subma- 
rine salvage and rescue equipment than any other navy in 
the world. Nearly every American submarine flotilla has 
attached to it a special rescue and salvage ship carrying the 
latest equipment. The Falcon was one of these. One of the 
devices carried by the Falcon was a steel diving bell weigh- 
ing ten tons. This form of rescue device had often been 
tested, but it had never been used in the deadly serious work 
of attempting to rescue the crew of a submarine imprisoned 
on the sea bottom. Nevertheless, the United States naval 
authorities had great faith in the diving bell. They had seen 
to it that the escape hatches of American submarines were 
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so constructed as to facilitate the “seating” of the diving 
bell on the hull around the hatch. The rescue of so many 
valuable lives from the sunken Squalus was to prove that 
the faith of the United States naval authorities in the diving 
bell was amply justified. 

The use of the diving bell, however, demands the prelim- 
inary attachment to the submarine, near the escape hatch, 
of a wire jackstay which can be used as a guide for the 
diving bell as it is lowered from the rescue ship. Otherwise, 
taking tidal streams and currents into consideration, the 
chances of the diving bell arriving at its appointed place on 
the deck of the submarine would be infinitesimal. Thus the 
first task fell upon the divers. It was not until 11.15 a.m. 
on May 24—after the men in the Squalus had been below 
water for more than 24 hours, that a diver was able to 
report that the guiding jackstay for the diving bell was 
secured to the hull of the sunken submarine in the wake of 
the escape hatch. The diving bell was lowered into the water 
a little before noon, and an hour and a half later seven men 
of the crew of the Squalus were brought successfully to the 
surface. The diving bell had proved its worth. 

The diving bell used by the United States Navy is a 
massive steel structure divided into two compartments, one 
above the other. The upper compartment is divided from 
the lower compartment by a floor containing a watertight 
hatch. The upper—or “dry” compartment—contains means 
whereby the lower—or “wet” compartment—can be blown 
clear of water by compressed air once the lower edge of the 
bell is firmly seated on the hull of the submarine, around 
the escape hatch. With the diving bell so seated, and its 
lower compartment blown clear of water, the escape hatch 
of the submarine can be opened, as can also the hatch be- 
tween the lower and upper compartments of the diving bell. 
Then the men to be rescued can climb up out of the sub- 
marine, through the lower compartment of the diving bell, 
into its upper compartment. Then the submarine’s hatch is 
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shut and clipped down, and the hatch between the upper 
and lower compartments of the diving bell is also shut. Once 
these operations are completed, the lower compartment of 
the diving bell can be flooded and the diving bell hauled to 
the surface, with the rescued men safe in the upper, “dry,” 
compartment. 

One of the great advantages of the diving bell is that 
men rescued in this way can be brought to the surface as 
quickly as the diving bell can be worked, without danger of 
suffering from the dread disease of “diver’s bends’—or 
Caisson Disease. This disease, which frequently results in 
paralysis and death, is due to too rapid decompression from 
the sea pressure at great depths. With the diving bell a man 
being rescued from a sunken submarine is never subjected 
to the full sea pressure. 

The diving bell enabled 33 men to be saved from the 
sunken Squalus. 

Only a little more than a week later, a second submarine 
disaster occurred. This involved the British submarine 
Thetis, when it was undergoing acceptance trials in Liver- 
pool Bay. 

The Thetis dived at 1.40 p.m. on June 1. She had ship- 
yard workers and Admiralty representatives on board as well 
as her ordinary crew, for it was not until this diving trial had 
proved satisfactory that she would have become a recognised 
unit of the Royal Navy. 

The first intimation that the general public had of the 
disaster was at 11 p.m. on June 1, when the Admiralty 
issued the following official statement: 

“The Admiralty regrets to announce that H. M. Sub- 
marine Thetis, which was carrying out acceptance trials in 
Liverpool Bay, dived at 1.40 p.m. and has failed to surface 
at the time she intended, which was three hours after 
diving.” 

The communique was laconic, but it was not to be ex- 
pected that the announcement should include in detail all 
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the steps being taken to find and rescue the men in the sub- 
marine. Destroyers raised steam and proceeded at high 
speed, risking their turbines by driving them to the utmost 
before they were thoroughly warmed through. Ships were 
diverted from all manner of other occupations. Aircraft were 
sent out to search the surface of the water for sign of the 
missing submarine. The horror of the disaster was increased 
by knowledge that there were on board nearly twice as many 
men as would form the normal crew under Service condi- 
tions. One hundred and three men were in the submarine, 
which lay on the bottom of Liverpool Bay, some twenty-two 
fathoms below the surface of the sea. 

From the very moment at which the Thetis dived, it 
seemed that all the fates were conspiring against the lives 
of those in her. The Thetis had two mark buoys. Neither of 
them were seen. The destroyer H.M.S. Brazen was the first 
warship to arrive on the scene. She at once began to search 
the area systematically. She was engaged upon this search 
when an aircraft reported a submarine mark buoy some 
distance away. Naturally, the Brazen abandoned her sys- 
tematic search and rushed to the position indicated by the 
aircraft. Not only was this a vain chase, but subsequent 
analysis showed that, had it not been for that erroneous air- 
craft report, H.M.S. Brazen would have found the sunken 
submarine within about ten minutes. No blame can attach 
to the aircraft. It was told to search the surface of the sea 
for any object and to report it at once. It did so. It was 
purely ill luck that the early discovery of the submarine 
should have been prevented in this way. 

As it was, darkness had fallen before the destroyer re- 
gained her search area. Next morning other destroyers 
arrived, having steamed at record speed from Portland. 
And that morning dawn found some eighteen feet of the 
stern of the 7 hetts sticking out of the water. There was no 
torpedo tube in this stern, and the portion out of the water 
was a mass of tanks and stiffening frames, so that to cut a 
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hole in it would not have given access to the trapped men. 
Was there ever an occasion on which Fate mocked humans 
so cruelly? So little stood between the trapped men and 
their would-be rescuers, and yet so much. 

As soon as the destroyer saw the projecting stern of the 
submarine she made her presence known to those within that 
craft by firing small explosive charges. Almost immediately 
two men came to the surface, wearing the Davis Submarine 
Escape Apparatus. 

Now let us see what was happening inside that ill-fated 
submarine. When the vessel had tried to dive she had proved 
light forward. In other words more weight of water was re- 
quired in the fore part of the vessel in order to give her “‘div- 
ing trim.” Having no torpedoes on board, some of her torpedo 
tubes had been filled with water in order to give the vessel 
the requisite weight at the bows. There was some doubt 
about the state of the torpedo tubes—as to whether they 
were empty or full of water. Through some terrible accident 
the rear door of the starboard lower torpedo tube was 
opened while the bow cap of that tube was open. In other 
words there was a tube about 23 inches in diameter and 
open at each end leading direct from the sea into the sub- 
marine. Small wonder that it was difficult to get men out 
of the torpedo tube compartment in time. And then yet 
another accident happened. One of the clips of the water- 
tight door between the tube compartment and the spare 
torpedo compartment fell down so that the watertight door 
could not be shut. That meant that yet another compart- 
ment had to be abandoned to the sea—and that a large one. 
The buoyancy reserve of the submarine could have “car- 
ried” the flooded torpedo tube compartment, but it cer- 
tainly could not “carry” both those two forward compart- 
ments. In other words, it was that clip on the watertight 
door which prevented the submarine from being brought to 
the surface by her own crew and returning to harbour. 

Even so, there was a chance of being able to blow the 
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water out of the flooded compartments by compressed air, 
for emergency blows were fitted. This was tried, but it had 
to be abandoned because the bulkhead—the only thing 
remaining between the sea and the rest of the vessel— 
began to bulge under the strain. This may have been due 
either to the open end of the torpedo tube being buried in 
the soft mud, or to the sea pressure. In any event, precious 
compressed air let into the flooded compartments only 
bubbled out through the fore hatch and did not force out 
any of the water. 

There remained one way of getting the submarine to 
the surface on her own account. That was to pump the 
water out of the flooded compartments. But in order to do 
this the rear door of the torpedo tube through which the 
compartments had been flooded must be shut. Between the 
flooded compartments and the rest of the submarine was an 
escape chamber. This could be used, instead of as an escape 
chamber, as a means of entry into the flooded compartments 
without allowing the water to enter the rest of the subma- 
rine. It was a supremely dangerous thing to try to do, for 
it entailed entering a dark and totally flooded compartment 
under high pressure and groping forward in order to find 
the door, and then shutting it. The Davis Escape Apparatus 
could be used, but it was very doubtful whether the oxygen 
supply would last long enough to allow a man to reach the 
rear door of the torpedo tube, shut it, and return to the 
escape chamber. This return was important, for to leave the 
escape chamber open to the flooded part of the submarine 
was to leave it open to the sea—and useless as a means of 


escape. 

Having counted the cost, an attempt was made by Lieu- 
tenant Woods, the torpedo officer, to enter the flooded com- 
partments. He had another man with him in the escape 
chamber to shut the door into the flooded compartments if 
he should not himself return. That attempt failed because 
the man with Lieutenant Woods was overcome by the pres- 
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sure. Then Lieutenant Chapman, the First Lieutenant, and 
another man tried. Then Lieutenant Woods tried again. It 
was all in vain. No man could penetrate into the flooded 
compartments and shut the torpedo tube door. 

These first attempts to bring the submarine to the surface 
having failed, a conference was held. As a result of this it 
was admitted that outside assistance was required if the 
submarine was to be saved. The question was to find the 
best means of enlisting this outside assistance and turning it 
to good account. It is noteworthy that even at this stage— 
during the night of June 2—those inside the Thetis were 
thinking of saving the submarine. Every man was provided 
with the Davis Submarine Escape Apparatus, and it seems 
that there was never any doubt, during that night, in the 
minds of the imprisoned men that they would all be able 
to leave the submarine alive if worst came to worst and 
they were unable to bring the vessel to the surface even with 
the outside assistance which was expected. 

The problem of enlisting the required outside aid for 
salvage ruled that all-night conference below the sea. To 
this end plans were drawn and detailed instructions for the 
salvage party written out. These were strapped to the arms 
of Lieutenant Woods and Captain Oram, who, as the officer 
commanding the submarine flotilla which H.M.S. Thetis 
was to have joined after completing her trials, was on board 
witnessing her behaviour. These two officers were selected to 
go to the surface with the salvage plans because they were 
better fitted to direct salvage operations than anyone else. 

It was not an easy way out of a tight spot, this project of 
going to the surface with the salvage instructions. There 
was no means of telling, at that time, whether there was 
any craft on the surface ready to pick them up. In fact, 
all the indications were that there was no vessel on the sur- 
face. Hence the expedient of tying the instructions onto the 
arms of the two officers—so that even if their dead bodies 
were picked up some time later they would still be able to 
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convey the vital messages to their would-be rescuers. 

As it happened, the destroyer Brazen arrived on the scene 
just as those two officers were in the act of leaving the sub- 
marine, and they were at once picked up. 

With the salvage instructions in the hands of the rescue 
craft one would have thought that it would have been an 
easy matter to bring the submarine to the surface. But again, 
everything went wrong. The morning wire of the mark buoy 
had festooned itself about the conning tower, and this tangle 
of wire, coupled with the tricky cross tides of Liverpool Bay, 
made it impossible for the divers to reach the connections 
onto which they wished to screw their armoured compressed 
air hoses or to place the necessary strongback over the for- 
ward hatch. And all the time those on the surface waited 
in agonised suspense for the reports of the divers, the stern 
of the submarine stuck out of the water as if to mock them. 
Efforts were made to secure the submarine’s stern and to 
raise it sufficiently for a hole to be cut direct into the inner 
hull, but these proved fruitless owing to the strong tides. Two 
more men—one a Leading Stoker and the other a shipyard 
worker—came to the surface with the aid of the Davis 
Apparatus. There was no reason to suppose that the whole 
of the rest of the crew would not follow suit. But again 
something went wrong. It appeared that men had drowned 
in the escape chamber, thus cutting off the way of escape 
for their comrades. The stern of H.M.S. Thetis sank below 
the surface, and her steel hull became the tomb of 99 men. 

Inevitably, there was public outcry. It seemed so utterly 
inconceivable that the stern of the vessel had actually been 
out of water and yet that 99 men should have gone to their 
deaths. Moreover, the rescue of the 33 men from the Squalus 
was still fresh in the public memory. Why had the British 
Navy no diving bells with which to bring submarine sailors 
to the surface after an accident? 

Naturally the most vociferous of this criticism came from 
the ill-informed. Nevertheless, it had to be admitted that 
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the British submarine rescue organisation had been found 
wanting just after that of the United States had proved itself 
so efficient. This was due to two factors, closely interlinked. 
The British Navy had no diving bells at its disposal, and if it | 
had had, it would not have been possible to use one in the 
case of H.M.S. Thetis, because the hatches of British sub- 
marines are not constructed so that a diving bell will “seat” 
round them. And even if the hatches of the 7 hetts had been 
so constructed, it would not have been possible to use a 
diving bell to save the men from the depths of Liverpool Bay. 
A diving bell has certain inherent disadvantages. It can only 
be used when a submarine is lying at almost an even keel. 
The Thetis was lying with a considerable list to starboard, 
and, during the time when her tail was out of water, she 
had an angle of more than 35 degrees up by the stern. 
Even so, should not a diving bell have been available? 
That is a large question and one involving high policy. Apart 
from that mentioned above, the diving bell has a disadvan- 
tage in that it is heavy and difficult to handle. It is hardly 
too much to say that the efficient operation of diving bells 
would require special submarine rescue craft such as those 
possessed by the United States Navy. And since British sub- 
marines have to operate in every ocean of the world, a very 
large number of such special rescue vessels would be re- 
quired if provision were to be made for every eventuality. 
Apart altogether from the reluctance of British seamen to 
meet trouble halfway, the provision of anything like a suffi- 
cient number of special rescue vessels would make great 
inroads upon the naval votes. Immediately after a sub- 
marine disaster the Treasury might be prevailed upon to 
make special provision for submarine rescue equipment, but 
the upkeep of such ships, and their manning, would even 
then have to be achieved at the expense of some other naval 
service. The Admiralty, under the stress of a long succes- 
sion of lean years, had learnt to lay out every penny allowed 
to them for the preeminent requirements of the safety of 
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the Empire. And now that war has once more come about, 
who shall say that the Admiralty was wrong? 

Such were the factors—or some of them—which lay 
behind the Admiralty decision to rely, in case of submarine 
accidents, upon the Davis Escape Apparatus for saving the 
lives of personnel. That decision, it is as well to note, was 
publicly announced in the House of Commons and was 
approved by all parties. 

Yet the British Admiralty was very far from folding its 
hands and inferring that what was done, was done; and that 
nothing better could be devised for the safety of the crews 
of submarines which met with accidents. 

While the details of the loss of the 7 hetis were under con- 
sideration by a public legal tribunal, the Admiralty set up a 
committee to consider all aspects of the safety of submarines 
and their crews. As chairman of this committee the Admir- 
alty appointed Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith, who 
had won the Victoria Cross and early promotion in sub- 
marines in the Great War, and who had commanded the 
British submarine Service. There could have been no better 
fitted chairman of any committee ever set up. That its delib- 
erations were cut short by war may well prove a tragedy 
to future submariners. 

As if two such submarine disasters within a short space 
of time were not sufficient, a third disaster occurred fifteen 
days after the fatal dive of the Thetis. This time it was a 
French submarine. The Phenix dived on June 15, 1939 in 
Cam Ranh Bay, northeast of Saigon, in Indo-China, and 
was never seen again. Search for her by warships and air- 
craft proved unavailing, and the Phenix, with her whole 
company of four officers and sixty-seven men, had to be 
given up as lost. 

Thus three major submarine disasters marked the early 
part of the summer of 1939—the summer whose end was to 
see the outbreak of a second European War, the second war 
in which submarines were to be extensively used, not only 
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as legitimate weapons of war, but also as piratical attackers 
of seaborne trade. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, September 3, 1939, 
that the fateful decision to resort to war, as the only possible 
means of setting a check to continuing German aggression, 
was taken by Great Britain and France. 

Within a few hours the German U boats made them- 
selves felt upon the ocean trade routes. One of the first 
victims was the liner Athenta, west-bound across the Atlantic 
and laden with passengers. The sinking of the Athenia, and 
the loss of innocent lives which this sinking entailed, sent 
a wave of horror over the civilised world, but this was soon 
submerged in the long tale of merchant ship sinkings. They 
were serious, those sinkings of British merchant ships in the 
first two weeks of the war. Moreover, they proved conclu- 
sively that Germany had stationed her U boats on the ocean 
trade routes long before war broke out in the knowledge 
that her actions in Poland would provoke war with the 
western democracies. 

With the German submarines already on their stations, 
and Bniish shipping still scattered all over the ocean trade 
routes, it was not surprising that losses should be heavy in 
the first two weeks of war. That, even under these condi- 
tions, the merchant ship losses did not approximate those 
of the German unrestricted submarine campaign of 1917 
must have been due to one of two things. Either the British 
and French anti-submarine weapons were far more efficient 
than they had been in the last war, or the German subma- 
rine personnel left much to be desired, even in those early 
stages. The latter hypothesis cannot be seriously entertained, 
for it would seem to have been amply disproved by the 
skillful attack which led to the sinking of the British air- 
craft carrier H.M.S. Courageous, and the even more daring 
U boat raid into Scapa Flow which resulted in the sinking 
of the battleship H.M.S. Royal Oak. 

Of the efficiency of the Allied anti-submarine measures 
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and the measures taken for the protection of Allied merchant 
shipping, however, there could be no doubt. 

It is obviously impossible for a great maritime trading 
nation to place its shipping on a war footing in time of 
peace. It is equally obvious that many of the measures for 
the protection of maritime trade in time of war, such as 
the introduction of the convoy system and the defensive 
arming of merchant vessels, cannot be introduced with the 
wave of a magic wand. There must be a certain time lag. 
That time lag represents the time which it takes for a vessel 
already on the high seas in the course of a voyage to reach 
one of the focal points from which the system of trade pro- 
tection is being operated. In the ordinary course of events 
this time lag is about a fortnight. Thus it was that the losses 
of British merchant ships due to German U boat action 
were reduced after the first two weeks of war to a small 
fraction of what they had been in those opening weeks— 
and they have not again approached that initial level. 

The German submarines found themselves up against 
an exceedingly strong counter-offensive, in which a “secret 
weapon”’ was used by the Allies. This is still secret. All that 
can be said about it is that it is known as the “‘Asdic” and 
that it seeks out the U boats in the depths. 

The German submarines, however, soon showed that they 
preferred to seek their prey among unescorted and unarmed 
shipping and fishing fleets rather than face the risk of 
attacking warships or convoys of merchant ships escorted 
by warships. And since the greater portion of Allied ship- 
ping was soon in convoy, the U boats began sinking neutral 
ships, without regard for International Law or the dictates 
of humanity. It was the unrestricted submarine campaign 
of 1917 all over again—but this time far less effective 
because the Allies had already introduced the convoy sys- 
tem, given most of their merchant ships defensive armament, 
and made great strides in anti-submarine warfare. 

The danger to which those German submarines which 
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attacked convoys exposed themselves was demonstrated in 
February, 1940, when two U boats, acting together, at- 
tacked a British convoy. Both U boats were destroyed. 

For some weeks after the outbreak of war nothing what- 
ever was heard of the submarines of Great Britain and 
France. So far as the world was concerned, every one of 
these craft might have been laid up in its home port at the 
outbreak of war. That was as it should be. Of all the mat- 
ters upon which secrecy is advisable in wartime, there is 
none more important than the movements and operations of 
submarines. There is but one alternative to secrecy—and 
that is seemingly unaccountable losses. 

It was a French submarine which first brought the Allied 
submarine forces into the limelight. This submarine cap- 
tured the German merchant ship Chemnitz, placed a prize 
crew on board her, and escorted her a good part of the way 
across the Atlantic Ocean and into a French port. For sheer 
audacity it is hard to find an equal to this feat. It not only 
made submarine history; it gave the lie direct to all the 
theorists who had maintained that the rules for submarine 
warfare would, if adhered to, preclude the submarine from 
taking any part in warfare against maritime trade. Ger- 
man submarines were busily engaged in upholding the the- 
orists by the simple means of ignoring the laws laid down, 
and yet here was a French submarine which suddenly took 
it upon herself to act as if she were a cruiser, rather than a 
type of craft particularly vulnerable when on the surface. 

Then came the exploit of the British submarine Salmon, 
which created a sensation throughout the world. The sensa- 
tion had to do with the German liner Bremen, but the 
exploit of the Salmon was three-fold. 

H.M.S. Salmon had been at sea only a few days when, 
early one morning, the hydrophones picked up the sound 
of diesel engines. A careful look through the periscope 
showed a submarine steaming fast on the surface. Quick 
action was required by the British submarine if the chance 
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of a successful attack was to be taken. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bickford, in command of the Salmon, set about 
closing the range at full speed. Then he had a good look 
at the submarine, and identified it positively as a large U 
boat outward bound to one of the hunting grounds on the 
trade routes. The range was still rather long, but the speed 
of the U boat was such as to make it impossible for the 
submerged submarine to shorten it further. Bickford had 
to take a long shot. The Salmon shuddered a little as the 
torpedoes left the tubes. There was an agonising wait for 
those in the steel shell of the Salmon. Then they were 
shaken by a deafening explosion. Through the periscope 
Bickford saw the U boat literally disintegrate into a spout 
of water, fuel, and wreckage. 

A quick look round the horizon to make sure that no 
other danger lurked, and then Bickford brought the Salmon 
to the surface to look for survivors. There were none. The 
grave of that outward bound U boat was marked only by a 
spreading patch of oil fuel, in which floated a lot of non- 
descript wreckage and the dead body of a German sailor. 
The Salmon went on her way, and those on board were 
subdued, rather than exultant. 

It was some mornings after this that there occurred the 
incident which was to make the Salmon world-famous. The 
British submarine had been on the surface in the very first 
light of dawn when German aircraft had appeared. The 
submarine had dived—apparently without being seen—and 
was making her way away from a locality which “smelt” 
dangerous, when once again the hydrophones picked up the 
sound of engines. This time they were not diesels. Bickford 
brought the Salmon cautiously up until the tip of his peri- 
scope broke the surface of the water. Imagine his surprise 
when he saw the famous Bremen, pride of the German mer- 
cantile marine, the vessel which rumour had placed in every 
port of the seven seas since she had left New York soon 
after the outbreak of war. Imagine, also, the dilemma with 
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which this young submarine captain was faced. There was 
an easy target—a target which it would be impossible to 
miss. A simple attack, and a ship of great value to Germany 
would go to the bottom. But, like all other British sub- 
marine officers, Bickford had been drilled in the laws by 
which submarine warfare was to be fought. He could not 
sink a merchant ship, even if she were defensively armed, 
without giving due warning and taking steps to place her 
crew in a place of safety. Only if the Bremen had batteries 
of guns mounted on her broadside—f, in fact, she had been 
converted into an armed merchant cruiser—could she be 
treated as a warship and sunk without warning or making 
provision for the safety of her crew. Bickford looked anx- 
iously to see if there were guns mounted on the broadside 
of the Bremen. There were not. She was still a merchant 
ship. 

It was at this stage that Bickford determined upon a 
course of action which, while it was strictly within the 
requirements of international law, was by no means without 
danger to himself and his crew. Remember that H.M.S. 
Salmon had been “put down” by aircraft earlier in the 
morning, so that there was every reason to believe that 
enemy bombers were still in the vicinity, if, indeed, they 
were not actually escorting the Bremen. Nevertheless, Bick- 
ford brought the Salmon to the surface, and as he did so he 
ordered “gun action stations.”” The gun crew tumbled up 
and loaded the warning shot into the gun as the water was 
still streaming from the deck casing of the submarine. Even 
before this was done, from the bridge the lamp signal to stop 
had been flashed to the Bremen. That signal was ignored. 
The warning shot—the second order to stop—was never 
fired, for at that moment enemy aircraft again appeared, 
and Bickford rightly decided that his correct procedure was 
to seek safety for his crew and his submarine in the depths. 

Let it be remembered that, before the Salmon was brought 
to the surface in an area in which enemy aircraft were 
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known to be active, the Bremen might very easily have been 
torpedoed and sunk without warning. But, in the words of 
Bickford’s laconic dispatch, no attack was made “because it 
was impossible to comply with the requirements of Interna- 
tional Law.” 

No British submarine commanding officer ever goes to 
sea in wartime without the hope that he may see enemy 
heavy ships steaming across the graticules of his periscope. 
The hope is realised by only a few, for the enemy is shy of 
the open sea. Yet the hope was realised for Bickford the very 
day after he had sighted the Bremen and refused to act 
counter to his training and to humanity. It was as if the 
fates were determined to reward him for being true to the 
traditions of his Service. 

It was one of those half-clear, half-misty days which are 
so prevalent in the North Sea in early winter. The first sight 
of the enemy consisted of a wisp of smoke and a bunch of 
masts and fighting tops which were unmistakably those of 
warships. The Salmon was, of course, diving, with but a 
short length of periscope showing above the surface of the 
sea. In other words, the height of eye of her commanding 
officer above sea level was only a foot or two. 

The first thing to be done was to close the ships at the best 
possible speed of the submerged submarine, first to identify 
them, and second to try to get in a torpedo attack. Before 
long it was certain that the ships were German. They con- 
sisted of the German battlecruisers Scharnhorst and Gnet- 
senau and the pocket battleship Deutschland. These heavy 
ships had with them a cruiser screen consisting of the six- 
inch gun cruiser Le:pzig and two of the brand new heavier 
cruisers of the Blucher class, each armed with eight-inch 
guns. 

Imagine the excitement of a young submarine command- 
ing officer at seeing some four-fifths of the German Navy 
through his periscope! And imagine his chagrin when he 
realised that the course that all those ships were steering 
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would carry them far beyond the range of his torpedoes. 
All he could do was to prepare a wireless report, to be sent 
as soon as possible in the hope that somebody more fortunate 
than he might deal with them. 

Then, just as hope of an attack had been abandoned by 
those in the Salmon, the three German cruisers altered 
course. It was a large alteration of course—so large that, 
while the battlecruisers and the “pocket battleship” still 
passed well out of range, the cruisers came within torpedo 
range of the British submarine. The Salmon did not wait 
for a better chance. The range was long, but it was not too 
long, and it would never be shorter. Bickford carried out a 
careful and unhurried attack and fired his torpedoes. Again 
the Salmon shuddered to their discharge, and again the men 
within her steel hull waited wonderingly. Then there came 
the first terrific detonation. Even as it occurred Bickford 
was taking the Salmon down deep in order to avoid the 
inevitable counter attack. And as the Salmon plunged there 
came two more explosions which shook the submarine. 

Now there is all the difference in the world between the 
explosion of a torpedo and the explosion of a depth charge. 
And even if there were no characteristic difference, those 
inside a submarine would know the explosions of their tor- 
pedoes by the simple method of time interval from firing, 
which is always taken by stop watch. One need not go into 
further technical details. Suffice to say that one of the 
Salmon’s torpedoes hit a ship, and then, after a few sec- 
onds interval, two more of her torpedoes found their mark 
on German hulls. 

Naturally, Bickford and his men had no means of investi- 
gating there and then what damage they had done to the 
enemy. There were depth charges to be avoided, and for 
some time the whole attention of all those on board the 
submarine was centered upon avoiding these counter attacks. 
They were avoided. And those three words reflect the con- 
summate skill of a commanding officer, handling a crew 
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trained to a hair, and twisting and turning his boat in the 
depths of the sea in order to dodge death just as surely as 
if he and those with him could see the depth charges splash- 
ing into the water, instead of groping blindly by a species 
of inspired guess-work. 

After a time the depth charges began to die away astern 
of the submarine, and as soon as it became possible to con- 
struct any picture of what was happening on the surface 
of the sea, those in the Salmon became convinced that the 
depth charges were being dropped by a single ship which 
appeared to be circling round, as if to ward off further 
attack upon at least one badly damaged consort. The fact 
that there had been three ships in the line, while only one 
seemed to be dropping depth charges, seemed to bear out 
the torpedo explosions and show that either two ships had 
been badly damaged or that one ship had been sunk and 
another badly damaged. 

It is improbable that the exact result of that attack by 
H.M.S. Salmon will be known before the end of the war. 
Three things, however, are significant. Some hours after 
her attack and after dark, the Salmon returned to the scene 
of her “kill.” She found an area of about four square miles 
thickly coated with oil fuel. So thick was this oil fuel that 
it gave off fumes heavy enough to make it necessary for the 
submarine to regain clear water and ventilate the boat before 
being again able to dive. Some weeks afterwards a report 
leaked out of Germany by way of Switzerland to the effect 
that the Blucher was badly damaged. Up to the time of 
writing the Leipzig has not again been heard of. 

Small wonder that H.M.S. Salmon was greeted with the 
sirens of every ship in harbour and the cheers of all their 
crews when she returned from this memorable patrol—and 
small wonder Lieutenant-Commander Bickford was granted 
accelerated promotion in addition to receiving the Distin- 
guished Service Order. His First Lieutenant and a propor- 
tion of the crew of the Salmon were also decorated. | 
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The exploit of the Salmon was closely followed by that of 
another of the British submarines. This was H.M.S. Ursula. 
The Ursula paid a most impertinent visit to the very en- 
trances to the main German naval harbours. To do so the 
submarine had to steer a perilous course around the German 
minefields which are familiarly known among British sub- 
mariners as “Hitler’s cabbage patch.” 

Considering the danger involved, the voyage was unevent- 
ful. However, it was not slow to bear fruit. H.M.S. Ursula 
had not been lurking for long on the front doorstep of the 
Third Reich when a cruiser of the “Koln” class appeared, 
steaming for home. 

Lieutenant-Commander Phillips, commanding the Ursula, 
at once began to attack. It was a difficult attack, for the 
enemy cruiser was screened by half a dozen destroyers. In 
order to get into a firing position the Ursula had to dive 
through this protective screen of destroyers. Actually, the 
submarine passed right under one of the destroyers of the 
screen, so that the whirr of the enemy’s propellers sounded 
to those inside the submarine like the whirr of a pheasant 
rocketing from undergrowth. 

Once inside the screen Phillips showed his periscope for 
an instant. His sights were just coming on. Down came the 
periscope. Then up again for a moment. The order “fire” 
rang through the submarine. Simultaneously the Ursula, 
shuddering as the torpedoes left the tubes, began to dive. 
She could not dive deep, however, for the waters of the 
approaches to the German harbours are notoriously shal- 
low. It seemed that nothing could be done but wait for the 
depth charges and almost inevitable death. 

Phillips, however, was determined to dodge death what- 
ever happened. His task was not made more easy by the 
tremendous concussion caused by the explosions of his tor- 
pedoes. He could not see what was happening to the Ger- 
man cruiser, but there was little enough doubt about that. 
The explosions of the torpedoes were so violent that they put 
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out most of the lights in the submarine, and Phillips and his 
men thought for a moment that their frail hull would be 
unequal to the strain. Then there came an extraordinary and 
well-nigh indescribable sound. There was a cracking and a 
groaning and a rending. It was the sound of tortured metal 
as a ship broke up and sank. Imagine hearing this below 
water, as the men of the Ursula heard it, without being able 
to see what was happening. 

Naturally, the Ursula expected to be attacked immediately 
with depth charges from the destroyers, four of which at 
once turned towards the submarine. The noise of propellers 
passing close was almost continuous, and very soon explo- 
sions were heard, but the Ursula skillfully avoided the attack 
and after about a quarter of an hour came to periscope 
depth to have a look around. Two destroyers were standing 
by the position in which the enemy cruiser had been, and 
these appeared to be searching for survivors. There was no 
sign at all of the cruiser which had obviously broken up as 
a result of the torpedo hits and had sunk very rapidly. 

Phillips of the Ursula followed in the wake of Bickford 
of the Salmon to accelerated promotion and a D.S.O. And 
most richly he deserved both honours. 

Coming so close one upon the other, the exploits of 
H.M.S. Salmon and H.M.S. Ursula seemed to indicate that 
submarine cruising within the heavily mined and guarded 
waters of the Heligoland Bight could not be quite so haz- 
ardous as it had been in the last war. Those who thought 
on such lines were given a rude shock when, in January, 
1940, the British Admiralty announced that three British 
submarines “which had been employed upon particularly 
hazardous service” had failed to return or report and must 
be presumed lost. These three submarines were H.M.S. 
Seahorse, H.M.S. Starfish, and H.M.S. Undine. 

The blow was mitigated to some extent by the fact that 
the Germans announced that they had saved a considerable 
number of officers and men from the Starfish and Undine. 
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To those who know submarines and their wartime hazards 
at first hand there is additional comfort in this fact, for 
experience has shown that it is more usual to secure pris- 
oners from a submarine after an attack has been delivered 
by the submarine. The records of the present war, when they 
can be checked up from enemy sources, may well show that 
these British submarines were not lost in vain. 

And in the meantime their fate serves as a reminder that, 
however little may be heard of the submariners during a 
war, their work goes on in “particularly hazardous service.” 
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